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Creation from catastrophe 


Harold Bloom 

Ajon: Towards a Theory of 
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336 pp. Oxford University Press. 
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0 19 502945 3 

The Breaking of the Vessels 

107pp. University of Chicago Press. 

0226 06043 8 

When he was ten, Harold Bloom got 
his first taste of the poetic Sublime by 
reading Hart Crane’s "The Bridge”: a 
precocious reader reaching for an 
. overreaching poem. 1 deduce from 
such slight evidence my conviction that 
Bloom's first notion of the "anxiety of 
Jniluence n came from his brooding, in 
a Bronx library or elsewhere, on the 
relation between Crane and Eliot 
rather than the relation between Blake 
and Milton. The Waste Land was the 
poem "Tlie Bridge" had to beat; not by 
doing the same thing better but by 
swerving from it to disclose rival 

d bilities. Infatuated with Crane’s 
ovian rhetoric, Bloom was deaf to 
Eliot's post-Tennysonian music. He 
has remained deaf to it, at least when 
he listens to his own principles. 

Bloom’s professional career started 
ia his determination to swerve from 
Biot. His early books, Shelley's 
Mydwiofciiig (1959), The Visionary 
Company (1961), and Blakes 
Apocalypse (1963), are not only 
utempts to speak up for versions of 
Roriantidsm which Eliot’s influence 
hid nearly silenced. They are also 
attempts to present, os the truest 
poetry, myth-making, “the con- 
Bootation of life by life, a meeting 
between subjects, not subjects ana 
objects’VMartlh Buber's vocabulary of 
l-Vt wd I-Thou helped. Bloom to 
describe the mythopoetic net not only 
w Shelley but in Romnntic poets 
gwwally. It is my impression that 
Buber was soon forgotten, however, 
perhaps because his humanism was not 
Mihorough as Bloom wonted it to be. / 
bm Thou doesn't countenance the 
pnvueging of/ over Thou which seems 
squired by Bloom’s poetics. Bloom 
Res to quote Ruskin’s saying that a 
P«t Is a man to whom things speak, 
wi he assumes that whnt things say Is 
•Mlmrer the poet chooses to near. In 
'* Breaking of the Vessels ho says, 


wrdngly in my view, that "Wordsworth 
internalizes so radically that he ends 
the tradition of poetry that can be said 
to extend from Homer through 
Goethe, and begins instead a poetry in 
winch external subjects are purely 


mood, when nothing is allowed to 
remain opague or intractable to the 
poetic imagination. 

But the most famous part of Bloom's 
poetics is his idea of poetic influence. 
Swerving from Eliot's idea of tradition. 
Bloom regards a tradition as a chosen 
or accepted kinship between particular 
poets. The new poet can develop his 
powers only by clearing a space for 
them: ail the available space, ne feels, 
is occupied by another poet, his poetic 
father, who must be killed or otherwise 
set aside. The father is the newpoet’s 
precursor, not in the sense Borges 
described in “Kafka and His 
Precursors", where the character of 
Kafka's work makes us see other 
works, such as Browning's "Fears and 
Scruples", as prefigurings or 
forebodings of the definitive version. 
Kafka’s stories of "sombre myths and 
atrocious institutions” make us read 
Browning’s poem as a partial prophecy 
of what The Castle would aivine. In 
Bloom’s version, Milton does not 
prefigure Blake. Blake seizes Milton, 
wrestles with him to discover his own 
strength. 

The wrestling is all-in, and the new 
poet engages with his precursor as best 
he can. Bloom describes six typical 
ways or holds, which he calls 
revtsionary ratios: they ara eftnamen, 
tessera, kenosis, daemonization, 
askesis, and apophrades. Clinamen is 
the new poet’s swerve from his 
precursor, making change and 
development possible. In tessera, the 
new poot retains his precursor’s words 
but speaks them differenttVj and 
regards himself os completing the work 
the precursor left unfinished. Kenosis 
is a urenk nway from the precursor in a 
spirit of self-abasement, emptying the 
poetic self .^refusing the precursor’s 
gift.- In' daemonization, the new poet 
discovers and exploits something In the 
precursor’s poem which the precursor 
didn’t know was there. Askesis is self- 
purgation; the new poet separates 
himself from his precursor to make a 
space for his solitude. In apophrades 
the ne.w poet holds his poem open at 


Denis Donoghue 

last io his precursor, and we feel that he 
has written the precursor's poem. 

These six gestures and the 
"crossings'* between them give Bloom 
us much as he needs for a poetics of 
will. His motto for the entire theory 
comes from Emerson on the theme of 
power: "power ceases in the instant of 
repose; u resides in the moment of 
transition from a past to a new state, in 
the shootingof the gulf, in the darting 
to an aim". The darting force is the self, 
not the mere psyche but the spnrk or 
pneuma which Bloom construes as the 
poetic self, the poet-as-poet. His 
authority for this distinction comes 
from the texts of Gnosticism, nnd 
especially from those of Valentinus, 
who taught in Rome between au135 
and 160. and those of Isaac Luria. who 
founded a new Kabbalah in the 
sixteenth century. 

Bloom’s sense of these texts is given 
in Kabbalah and Criticism (1975). The 
Flight to Lucifer (1979). and now in 
Agon and 77ie Breaking of the Vessels. 
what he mostly lakes from the Onostic 
sources is "a catastrophe theory of 
Creation”. Valentinus speculates upon 
the idea of divine degradation and 
upon Creation as the catastrophic 
result of that degradation. Bloom 
regards the divine degradation as "the 
reassertion of non-being, the return of 
the repressed, the triumph of the 
Abyss . Creation then becomes a 
crossing between temporal gulfs, “the 


Vessels, out of which our world 
emerged, a world from which God 
himself had exiled himself. It seems to 
follow that "the Gnostic's spark or 
spirit or inmost self is absolutely alien 
to the cosmos, to everything natural”. 
If this is the case, it may explain 
Bloom's most tendentious belief, that 
“(lie powers of poetry, however they 
relate to or affect the world, rise out of 
a loving conflict with. previous poetry, 
rather than out of conflict with the 
world". If God withdrew himself, by a 
kenosis from the Abyss, meaning can't 
mean a continuous sense of God's 
presence in the world he created, This 
would explain Bloom's embarrassment 
with poems which seem to take 
pleasure in acknowledging a world 
they have not made. He doesn't take 
any part in the familiar, nil too familiar, 
exercise of philosophy from Heidegger 
to Derrida in which the axioms of 

F ircscncc and speech arc challenged, 
ndifferent to problems In 


he darts rather . swiftly from 
degradation and Creation to creativity 
ana poetry, and he refers to “my 
growing conviction that any adequate 
fiieory of poetic creativity also must be 
a catastrophe theoiy". I may have 
missed a crossing in the argument, 
because I don’t see why a theory of 
poetic creativity couldn’t iu^t as well be 
based Upon a jporitlve theology ap a 
negative one. The shortest way to an 
answer is to say that- an Irish Catholic 
hasn’t much chance of understanding 
why a Jewish Gnostic needs what he 
needs. 

Lurianic Gnosticism says that the 
Ain-Soph, infinite Godhead, con- 
tracted and withdrew himself, making 
Creation possible by his self-limitation. 
This holding df the divine breath. 
Bloom reports, "inaugurated a 
cataclysmic process that Luria called 
Shevlrath ha-kelim, the Breaking of the 


epistemology and ontology. Bloom 
lives by different words. He might have 
called his creed Drnmatism if Kenneth 
Burke had not staked n claim upon the 
word. But in any case what I call 
Bloom's Agonism resorts lo n dramatic 
sequence, a myth of origin and 
creation, more specifically n triad he 
finds in Gnosticism, the Lurianic 
Kabbalah, and, for its . American 
version, in Emerson. In the Gnostic 
texts the triad is: negation, evasion, 
extravagance. In Lurianic Kabbnlah.it 
is: contraction, the breaking of the 
vessels, and restitution. In Emerson it 
is: Fate, Freedom, Power. 

Agon and The Breaking of the 
Vessels are summarizing books based 
upon the theoretical work done in 
Bloom’s The Anxiety of influence 


major application of his terminology is 
\a mi Wallace Stevens: The Poems of 
Our Climate (1977) and Stevens 
remains supreme in the two new 
books: seen in relation to (lie Emerson 
and Whitman from whom lie swerves, 
he is the precursor now for John 
Ashbery and John Hollander, A. R. 
Ammons, and the other American 
poets Bloom admires. Bloom writes 
essays on these poets not only beenuse 
he admires them but beenuse Ms 
humanism must - show that It is 
adequate to any conditions: .If “the 
meaning of a poem dim onjy be n poem, 1 


but another poem, a poem not itself', 
the grand circuit must show no sign 
of ending. Ashbery. Hollander, 
Ammons, Warren, and other poets 
must be there, must be what they are, 
else a great prince, Stevens, in prison 
lies, ^ 

If the new books are new in any way . 
it is because they assert that Freud is, 
after all. Bloom s chief of men: "after 
nil", because Bloom has been lavish in 
testimony to other fathers. Reading 
the earlier books. I have always 
thought Blake their chief precursor, 
hut m the present phase of Bloom's 
will, it is Frcud, "not only the powerful 
mythnlugist Wittgenstein deplored, 
but also the mesca pubic my Biologist of 
our age". If that is not enough. Bloom 
goes further lo say that 
"psychoanalysis itself is the culture of 
which it . purports to be the 
description". More of the same: "If 
psychoanalysis and our literary culture 
no longer can he distinguished, then 
criticism is Freudian whether it wants 
.to be or not". Having gone so far. 
Bloom goes the whole distance: “Wc 
hnvc become Freud's texts, and the 
hnitaiio Frendi is the necessary pattern 
for the spiritual life in our time . Need 
I say: we Irish do not think thus. 

The particular Freud of Bloom's 
present thinking is the author of 
Beyond rhe Pleasure Principle, from 
which n catastrophe theory is deduced. 
Freud affirms what Gnosis affirms, in 
Bloom's words, "that fantasy must be 
primary in our belated condition, 
where every agon lias been 
internalized, as it was by Urizen. and 
where the drive for freedom becomes 
also the death drive, where creativity 
and catastrophe become indis- 
tinguishable”. A Gnosis of catastrophe 
crention can therefore be taken as “u 
path to freedom". So Bloom is 
currently developing ”a Freudian 
theory of the imaginalion-as- 
catastrophc, and of art ns an achieved 
anxiety in the agonistic struggle both to 
repeat and to defer the repetition of the 
catastrophe of creative origins". Such a 
theory would depart from Freud's 
letter in order to develop the Freudian 
spirit, “because for Freud a successful 
repetition is n contradiction in terms 4 '. 
Bloom wants to veer from the Freud 
who, a child of Roman lidsm. idealized 
• nn and relied too much upon ia 
mythology of the imagination. So he 
resorls to Nietzsche to correct Freud, 
emphasizing tlie will in its quarrel with 
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linif. Ilic text fur Ihn in ihc 
L'Air.uirJiiiiiry passage in Zara tint strain 
which revenue is dcfiin.il as ilic will's 
rest ill nu- ill .icainsl time and i line's "it 
was”. 'Ihc will cum ii it will hack wards, 
u has itu control over what 1ms liccii 
limit*. Mourn takes this to mean that 
the will tries io substitute "it is" for “it 
was", hiiilicgoesfiiiiliertusiiyih.it the 
poetic will needs to make an other 
niiiiagciiiis Mil vs lit u turn, of "[ am" fur 
"it is". 

It was: It is: I ant. SVe have here, as I 
see it. the figure nf H loom's poetics. 
The poetic will never goes out of itself. 
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where he seems to he going. I lie most 
valuable achievement u( liis hunks is. 
for me. tli.it they oiler a far more 
engaging poetics than anything 
nropobcil hy Uc const ruction: which 
lias now selllcd into its repetitive 
posture. On the other hand. Bloom 
hasn't validated lus values, he has 
merely urged them. If a reader finds 
(hem ’ convincing, it can only he 
because he finds them stirring nr 
beautiful or charming, nr because he 
divines that Bloom's personality or his 
pneumn has anv or all of these 
attributes. I le believes the doctrine hy 
liking the man. (Mv position is that I 


Perpetually preliminary 


is never quiet in deference to anything liking the man. (My position is (nut I 
to which it says "Thou". Bloom's hke the man and find Ins snecnlnlive 
indifference to such u statement is in' 1 * rumen is thrilling, hut I don t want 


easily explained: acknowledgement is 
too close to knowledge for a critic who 
construes tropes as tropes of willing, 
not of knowing. I le has no interest in u 
Deeonstructive account of Language 
as "endlessly doing our writing for us": 
the notion of transfci ring one's will to a 
force called Language is to him mere 
folly, if there are texts without authors. 
Bloom is indifferent (n them. Reading 
Paradin' lant, we restore our 
perspective "to the ugimistic image of 
the human which suffers, the human 
which thinks, the human which writes, 
the human which menus". In the 
"Dejection" Ode it is Coleridge- "and 
not language" - who cries out: "And 
still i gaze - and with how blank tin 
eye!" 

A Jewish Gnostic, then, is trying tn 
force us from epistemology trilo 
pragmatism; because pragmatism is 
what his zeal readies to, when he 
thinks of “the human" in its practical, 
political, American, Emersonian 
character. His current theme is: the use 
of poetry arid the use of criticism, 
assuming that poetry and criticism arc 
one and the same. "Use” points 
Bloom, since he is as American as he is 
Jewish and Gnostic, toward the 
Emerson of "Self-Reliance" and 
"Experience", and thereafter toward 
the notion of theories as Instruments in 
a sense congenial to William James, 
Peirce, Dewey, and Kenneth Burke. 
Reviewing two progress reports, I will 


to use them even to the extent nf 
swerving from them.) Or n reader 
could find Bloom's poetics persuasive 
if what he wants in u poem is the 
aggressive substitutions by which "it 
was" yields to "ft is" and ihc yielding 
doesn't stop till it readies the self- 
satisfied vertigo of "I am". 

I have another problem with Bloom. 
I have referred to his humanism and 
iiuoted, I think, enough to let it 
disclose its character. Indeed, his 
position doesn't differ much from that 
of the unfashionable American 
humanists. Babbitt, More, Foerster, 
and others, who caused such a stir of 
argument with Alien Tnte, Maritain 
and their kin in Eliot's Criterion fifty 
years ago: an unresolved argument, bv 
the way. Bloom isn't concerned with 
knowledge, so he doesn't even raise 
the question of its limits. Reading 
Agon, I kept rccnlling the moment in 
Yeats’s The Resurrection when the 
Syrian snys: "What if there is always 
something that lies outside knowledge, 
outside order? What if the irrational 
return?" When Bloom quotes Stevens, 

I remind myself that it was Stevens who 
said that there are times in which “the 
will demands that what it thinks be 
true". Bloom Isn’t troubled by this 
demand, or by the question of 
knowledge and its limits. ft Is even the 
daemonic truly other than human, 
however uncanny?" he asks. I take it 
that the daemonic is a name for what 
cannot be named. But Bloom seems to 
affirm that there is a name for 


ass = FS 
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a trace of a trace. Ppwcr, not Knowledge docs. 


Knowledge: as "presence ia what 
Emerson and Shelley called power". 


_ _ . „ „ . . These questions make a difference 

Emerson and Shelley called power", to Bloom's criticism. He 1* concerned The last line, I suppose, refers to the 
£Ete ol ? y “ in ( strumen,s of win, .vengeful statue \n -Don Giovanni. The 

1 *L Ye SE.v2SS 1 .^! c 7 lt * n J lo ,e ? ve ?JV one s, ? e idealistic poet was offering to his more 

distinguishing, the . distinction is any attributes of words which persist sceptical iriends a vision of the working 
meaningless to Bloom, except that talk beyond their instrumental character, class as an angel of justice, preparing to 
of Imagination Is too ideal for his He is not concerned, with the echoes convict “the guilty classes, sure robe 
liking, and in any case the imagination and recesses of words or with the way defeated"! 
is subsumed in “the poetic will". "A words can be linked lo make not only • ■ „ 

criticism that does not will, whether in thought but the rhythm of thinking. He . to Van 'P »" Ready, Puller hints . at 
action or desire, is something other doesn’t ask how one’s knowledge the f ® ai0rt * wfl y Auden could be 
than criticism. If Drydeii, Samuql ; comes to be, or how our feeling gits thought of as an era, as an epoch- 
Johnson, Hazliti, Ruskin, Emerson,* into the words we speak, animating making poet. Similarly, he explains 
Pater, aqd Kenneth Burke are taken lo them. In The Breaking of the Vessels he wh ¥ ? rd ™ r y pine-till-five family men, 
I’epre^nt and defirte cri l,lci*m In out says that his kind of reading “does not nothin ? J, 1 *® Auden, could feef warm 
langu age . . Biit if Arnold and Eliot know a ppern as being apart from the awards Uncle Joe Stalin. There was 
were to be taken ns defining criticUm'. agon It enacts". (I must declare on a war-time poster, Inanely emphasizing 
that would be, p different story and, in ■ Interest and report that ho says this to l ^ e us-ond-them division in the British 
Bloom’s vision, a. contemptibly, weak rebut nn argument of mine in my 6 ‘ ass system, which ran: " Your 
one. U Ivlhe highest praise for Bloom Feroclritu A/pfirfbais: and that he has ^rage, cheefulness, your resolution 


D. A. N. Jones 

Roy Fuller 
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Is Roy Fuller a Marxist? Vamp Till 
Heady, the second volume of his 
memoirs, begins with this epigraph: 

my noth is plighicd 
with guiliy classes sure to be defeated 
- Drummond Allison: “For Karl Marx". 

The book lakes us from Roy Fuller's 
adolescence as a "lower-middle-class'’ 
Communist in Blackpool to his 
maturity as a thirty-year-old 
serviceman in the 1940s. He remarks 
that lie was touched by the 
nerceptivencss with which John 
Lcmann reviewed one of the poems he 
wrote in a Royal Navy training 
establishment; out Fuller now 
wonders, forty years later, whether lie 
was “expressing anything more than a 
Marxist scepticism . 

The scepticism that salts his verse 
and fiction might well be called 
Marxist; and there is also a sweeter 
flavour that we might call Marxian 
idealism. (Optimism of the will, in 
Marxist client, should accompany 
pessimism of- (he intellect.) If the 
sweetness cloys, or is laid on with a 
trowel in the wrong place, Fuller is the 
first to attack himself. He admits here 
that he once wrote a poem In praise of 
Stalin's "smiling moustaches' and he . 
refers to this folly half-a-dozen times in 
a short book, as if wishing to rub salt 
into his self-inflicted wound. 

Readers may remember a verse 
epistle he wrote to his friends in 1949: 

We disagree in much. I know: 

I’m over-fond of Unde Joe; 

You Bnd in Auden not an era - 
Simply a poet who grows queerer; 

The working class for you'a a fact, . 

No. statue In the final act. . 

The last line, I suppose, refers to the 
venaeful statue in Don Giovanni. The 
Idealistic poet was offering to his more 
sceptical friends a vision of the working 


hopefully. No. "Several volumes of the 
collected Lenin", asserts the son, with 
certitude. “This began before l was 
born", he hall'-accuscs his father. "I’ve 
got a built-in disposition to reud Marx, 
in he an intellectual.” 

The son is engrossed in a high theme: 
how should a British soldier “enforce 
law and order” in a colony where the 
opponents call themselves Marxists? 
As counterpoint, the father re- 
members the different lofts in which 
he stored his old Marxist books and on 
which he has written dates - "Two days 
before war started, September first, 
1939 . . . rather a melodramatic 
moment. . . He could not help feeling 
the slightly guilty but absorbed ana 

3 able self-indulgence of the 
iographer who is normally 
reticent about his past. He was 
tempted to go on: a dozen connections 
presented themselves. . , trivial but, 
ail of a sudden, enormously interesting 
details. . This passage from The 
Father's Comedy matches prettily with 
Varno Till Ready , an autobiography 
which attempts to catch the spirit of the 
age in the 1930s and 1940s with a 


collage of high themes and enormously 
interesting details - about cigarettes, 
cricket, hair-cuts and naval rig. 

In another verse epistle he wrote to a 
friend: 

Between bright eyes the bulbous nose: 
Between the poetry the prose. 

Enemies and lovers value eyes: 

Nose Is for all lo recognise. 

All the same, his verse is often as public 
as his prose. There are soven poems 

g rinted as an appendix to this memoir. 
>ne of them is called "Blackheath: 
September 1939” and it characterizes 
the preceding 1930s as "a decade of 
profound and useless pity”. It was a 


class as an angel of Justice, preparing to 
convict “the guilty classes, sure to be 
defeated”. 

In Vamp TUI Ready, Fuller hints. at 
the reasons why Auden could be 
thought of as an era, as an epoch- 


time when every sensible man took it 
for granted that the elected 
government and 1 the ruling classes 
would do everything wrong. “The 
period". Fuller now whites, 

inculcated a pessimism that lasted 
far beyond the period itself: I recall' 
being amazed, • post-war, at the 
welcome collapse of the Central 
African Federation, which I 
imagined would inevitably impose 
the injustices of what was then 
Southern, Rhodesia on states more 
appropriately black-ruled. 

He adds., with a different sort of. 
pessimism: "Whether such collapse has 
In fact added to the sum of African 
happiness Is an elderly buffer's query 
ex post facto." • 


"Uncle Joe" Stalin. There was 


.aggressive image of Voice", Bloom 
affirms, "will resist successfully all 
deconstruction". I take it (hat this, too, 
issues from Bloom's humanism, and 
produces the nssertion, in nn cssay.on 


poem ro that ngori? Bloom wouldn't 
think it a reduction, apparently, but I 
would. . 

The Breaking of the Vessels ends 


Fuller fancies that he may still have 
some old "proletarian or at any rate 
’proletcult’ poems in. a trunk. In the 


for a Sunday-paper feature about 
solicitors, he spoke up forcefully in 
support — ■ -■ 


ou.tv.tv.a. Mb .(.'um. up lurcemiiy in 
support of building socieUn 
concluding his advocacy: “Whai'j 
wrong with that?” In Vamp Till Read, 
he wonders about his pre-war altitude 
to these money-lending organizations. 

How seriously did I take the role of 
building societies in maintaining the 
fabric of a society I regarded « 
doomed? Was there not much that 
was ludicrous and cowardly in 
becoming, with my views, even a 
junior executive in such an 
organization?. . . It never struck me 
with any force in those days that the 
building society was a characteristic 
British invention, still with strong 
elements of mutuality. ..part of the 
overwhelmingly well-conducted 
sector of trade unions and friendly 
societies. . . 

He then describes an interesting case 
in which an accomplished working- 
class woman, Mrs Borden, the wife of 
a Communist taxi-driver, fought a law- 
suit brought against her by a building 
society and occasioned changes in the 
law. “In those days,” Fuller asks 
himself, 

did I truly want Mrs Borders to win? 
The answer must be yes: greatly in 
doubt if tisked today. I should still 
feel a similar Schadenfreude at 
seeing another society in the sblt 
(one with standards less rigorous 
than the Equitable) but also pangs at 
blows struck against an order 
established for the people's good. 

To this moral questioning about 
building societies is linked a severe 
reprimand for George Orwell, who 
faced the same problem in his novel 
Coming Up For Air - “and solved It 
with his usual disregard for probability 


and fact". George Orwell Irritates Roy 
Fuller, especially when he goes 
rampaging on, “in fascist or at any rate 
demagogic fashion”, about subjects, 
like building societies, of which he H. 
ignorant. Once, when I published a 
hypercritical essay about Orwell's 
faults. Fuller reviewed It, remarking 
that I should have “gone in for the 
kill" I Thus it is with some timidity that I 
now suggest that Orwell’s merits have 
something in common with Fullers: 
there Is a marriage of conservative or 
conservationist values with the left- 
wing synthesis of idealism 
scepticism. To my mind Orwell often 
mixes the cocktail bndly and Fuller 
mixes it well. . 

I look forward to the n«J 
instalment, which should be about w 
naval service in Africa, to accompany 
his poems of 1944, published as A Lott 
Season, He put forward, as ever, w 
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aloud, during his naval, training: Tm 
too old for this coursel 1 '). He has 
something in common with the Old 
Codgers who compile the “Live 
Letters" page in. the Dally Mirror : they 
encourage Fullerish reminiscences of 
famous slow bowlers and one-armed 
snooker players, naval traditions and 
parkin recipes, thus making their paper 
more than an ephemeral daily, 
enhchlng it with history and social 
ritual. Two of Fuller’s favourite 
adjectives are "Kafkaesque" and 
"Proust Ian”: he is at one with the Old 
Codgers tn bringing to a Kdfkaesque 
world V'PrauslW 'pleasure in the 
details of ritual and routine, as we gr6w 
, .^der, beepraihg ’'giants imniertied in ' 
Time .' :• ' . «... . .. .,v'r» Ji . 

His main cbmplalnt against Time Is 
expressed in the title, Vamp Till 
■ /tardy, taken from a popular song of 
his youth: "My life is only a vamp till 
' .Jl ve L ! piayea the long 
< jnifoductlqti through, . .".This veree" 
he says, express hi? ?tsense at alritost 
every stogt pf l[fe,thet;ihe,present is a ■ 
' tpie happiness or , 

■ fulfilment," To bfe an articledclerk or a 


as to induce younger men io gnmc “■* 
experience. There is a poem by De u 
Mare about Jonathan Swift: 


c 

Out of isolation 


Christoph von Fiirer- 
Haimendorf 

Peter Hopkirk 

Trespassers on the Roof of the 
World: the Race for Lhasa 
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At a rime when Tibet’s Chinese 
masters are arranging for large 
numbers of affluent foreign tourists to 
visit the sacred city of Lhasa, it is 
certainly appropriate to recall ihe era 
when Westerners referred to the 
mountain country ruled by a Buddhist 
god-king as a "mystery land”, beyond 
the reach of even the most resourceful 
of travellers. To avoid the fate of the 
many small countries which have been 
compelled or tricked into admitting 
strangers of different ethnic back- 

K und and unpredictable intentions, 
Tibetans had defended their 
seclusion and unique way of life with a 
determination unequalled in recent 
centuries by any nation of comparable 
size and resources. 

It is not generally realized, however, 
dial the Tibetans' passionate insistence 
on isolation from tne outside world was 
only a reaction to the threatening 
build-up of imperialistic forces on their 
ifontlers, of which they had become 
aware from the middle of the 
nineteenth century onwards. Earlier 
trading caravans had linked Tibet with 
China, India and Nepal for hundreds of 

E , and since the eighth century 
n priests and scholars had been 
welcomed in Tibet, and their teaching 
bad laid the foundation of Tibetan 


visitors to the country, however 
undesirable and importunate 
Considering the retribution which 
awaited Tibetans facilitating the entry 
of foreigners, it is perhaps not 
surprising that a few travellers 
apprehended in the course of an illegal 
journey became victims of harsh 
treatment, provoked no doubt in some 
cases by the European's own arrogance 
and aggressiveness. 

Of course, there were exceptions, 
and among them was the high-minded 
Annie Taylor, who in 1883 nearly 
reached Lhasa in disguise, and 
betrayed by her own guide escaped 
with her life only because a 
compassionate Tibetan official sent her 
back with an escort, fresh horses, a 
tent, warm clothes and provisions. 
Though her hope of converting 
Tibetans to Christianity was 
unrealistic, she was imbued with 
idealistic motives and evinced respect 
for Tibetans. Another missionary, 
Susie Rijnhart, whose husband and 
small child died on a suicidal trek to 
Lhasa, miraculously survived to write 
one of the few books of her time which 
provided an informed account of the 
Tibetans and their life-style. 

While the exploits of the Indian 
surveyors are fairly well known, 
Hopnrk's vivid and sensitive 
descriptions of the character and 
experiences of other nineteenth- 


century travellers represent a welcome 
and eminently readable contribution to 
the history or Tibetan exploration. The 


religion, which is an amalgam of ultimately attained by mi! 
Mahayana Buddhism and an In 1904 an expedition uni 


..That sovereign mind; 

Those bleak, undaunted eyes; 

Never to life, or love, resigned- ' 
How strange that he who abhorred com, 
humbug. Ues, 

, Should be aggrieved by such ampHcmw 
As age, as Ordure, and a® rae - • — 

Surely this must have been influenced 
by a verse in Fuller's poem about » 
sailor and a prostitute, “The Growth" 
Crime": ■ 

The Images of waking brush . . . 

Like branches bis suddenly staring eyes- 
The room is dark, the processions go . 
Of distorted pasoiod, haunting li«i Ltj 
F rom window to bed, and make the, won i 
Fearful os. origin and as size. ' ' • ; 
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kpep onejieyeoh fomeNlrvana ahead 
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■Bloom, because ii wotild mennv’on: ; 16ft?"Fpt 

Stevens’s part, ihe willing -oriel bf is ih theiofl. -Qnly .rath^f dp^a * 

.. Jlii — ,1. — ~~ ' ■- ■ 1-1** suggests 


afdcptlwi&rtfaridthb 

bis sfoadjl’wijrk aa a 


fighting, owing -but he oftea i seewa « 

jsee aiia'feei thdtn' as for the first rim • I 
sp'th^t his items' surprise^ .{ 

thrillers: thrilft a punch in the mowj -I 
• really hqrts. His. strongest compiau 1 ^ 
.drop up at the ;'epd - of ..chapter 5 .' . , 
Sometimes ,ltt .. the hign sty Ie = ry5 ! 
town . of '!hla . adolescepce orf^ - ' 
■an environment' "just' about 
unrewarding Rs could be for one wu ... 
yearned towrite Veil ; arid fprmanklD^| 
:'td live well", More often; he makes hft , 

lift! not.-. 


ifcmoni and spirits. The Tibetans’ 
basic tolerance- had made possible 

S nged visits by Capuchins and 
Is, who in the eighteenth century 
spent some years in Lhasa, where they 
undertook the first systematic study of 
Tibetan scriptures and religious beliefs 
U tempted by any Westerner. 

Trespassers on the Roof of the World 
refers only flcotingly to these early 
contacts of Tibet with outsiders, ft 
begins with the nineteenth century, 
when the rivalry between Britain and 
Russfe led the Tibetans to close their 
borders to any European irrespective 
« Ws status and intentions. In his 
recent book Foreign Devils on the Silk 
7 ®' Peter Hopkirk discussed the 
raolarly achievements as well as the 
“ventures and competitive spirit of 
jrcnaeological explorers working in 
'« heart of Central Asia. Here he 
®P«ntrates on the exploits and 
■ ““liters of the many Westerners 
tor one reason or tne other tried 
“successfully to gain admission to 
Z*’ 1 ' Jrie political and religious 
teolre of the ‘‘Forbidden Land”. The 
®wves ■ for undertaking such 
““wous jburnefy* arid for defying the 
iiDetans explicit wjsh to be left alone 
■* J Averse as were the means 
2?y*d to deceive the Tibetan 
^roctier guards. 

J? D j os L l honourable motives were 
1 J* 1 ' Indian pundits sent on 

■ “^clandestine missions by officers of 
of India to map parts of 
• , rit until then had remained 

These bold and 
Erjra?* travelled in the 
^tte of Buddhist pilgrims visiting 
thei ^ exploits, often 
and always poorly 
■ a- arc for thorp admirable than 
HuroS bensational feats of many 
|» yJSl^i^rashera. Few of these 

!■ Und JSJjd the quest for Lhasa as a 
' ts not unlike the conquest 


BASIL BLACKWELL 


Gt«Z^ ay ? n P«lts, With few 
: ^t&^? y , 5 del i berl « cl y misled 
that bv indifferent to the fact 

^Jyjjegaralngthe latter’s pleas to 


a I* em P t approach the 
the y exposed them to 
T^PWwhp i ents. Indeed numerous 
: ' wntenced td death 

succumbed to the 
”^fn(.M 0n ^ ,8 ‘ lnients °f persuasive 
ridded on the innate 
' , ^YSt ho !P I fo Ut y of Tibefaris 
I' f.j’i: , * oro e in dealing with 


last third of his well-illustrated book 
deals with the complex relations 
between British India and Tibet in the 
early decades of the twentieth century. 
What individual adventurers had failed 
to achieve by stealth and ingenuity was 
ultimately attained by military force. 
In 1904 an expedition under Colonel 
Francis Younghusband, supported by 
large contingents of British and Indian 
troops, vastly superior in equipment 
and training to the Tibetan forces 
maiming the frontier defences, fought 
its way toLhasa and fntposed on tpe 
defeated Tibetans a treaty which gave 
the British the right to establish a 
trade-agency In Gvantse as well as 
control over the Tibetans’ relations 
with foreign powers; Though the 
mission's original aim boa been 
confined to forging the Dalai Lama's 
government, then suspected of secret 
ties with Russia, to enter into serious 
negotiations, the infliction of heavy 
casualties on Ill-armed Tibetans came 
in for some criticism, and 
Younghusband, who had returned to 
London as a popular hero, also faced 
government censure regarding the 
terms of the treaty. 

The mission could have been 
justified, however, if the resultant de 
facto British protectorate over Tibet 
had been maintained and the Dalai 
Lama's government supported in its 
resistance to Chinese pressures. But 
within two years the British 
government watered down its policy 
vis-ft-vis Tibet and signed a treaty with 
China effectively restoring Britain's 
recognition of Chinese suzerainty over 
Tibet. After 1947, independent India, 
as heir to the British role on the sub- 
continent and in Tibet, took the same 
line. The unfortunate result of this was 
that when in 1959 Tibet was invaded by 
Chinese troops, its appeal for help to 
the United Nations failed to receive 
adequate support from either Britain 
or India. Since then the Tibetans’ 
religious system, their priceless 
libraries and architectural monuments, 
as well as their traditional way of life 
have been deliberately destroyed, the 
worst outrages occurring dunng 
China’s cultural revolution. 

Trespassers on the Roof of the World 
has the great merit of bringing together 
historical data dispersed over a wide 
range of political and previously 
“secret" files deposited in a number of 
archives, and of re-creating thereby the 
atmosphere of an era familiar only to a 
few experts on Asia’s colonial history. 
Although Hopkirk has dealt more with 
foreigners trespassing on Tibet than 
with the Tibetans themselves, most 
readers will agree with the . hook : s 
concluding sentences: "It is hal'd not to 
feel some sympathy for this gentle, 
cheerful and long suffering people who 
only ever: asked one. thing of me 
outside world. And that was to be left 
alone.” 


The Seven Curses of London 

JAMES GREENWOOD 
introduced by Jeffrey Richards 
rirsl published in 1869, this is not only a lively first- 
hand account of tha Victorian underworld but offers 
a fascinating insight for social historians into 
prevailing attitudes towards the poor m the England 
of the 1860a. With a journalist's flair for finding a 
good story and for capturing vignettes in vivid prose. 
Greenwood describes the 'seven curses’ of London 
320 pages, E1600 to 631 12778 X) 

The Making of Modern British Politics 
1867-1939 

MARTIN PUGH 

This new textbook surveys the development of 
British politics in Parliament, in the parties and 
amongst tha electorate. Avoiding a merely factual 
and chronological account, Martin Pugh concen- 
trates on problems of interpretation and analysis 
raised by recent work in tha field. 

352 pages, hardback ZW.W (06311291971 
paperfwc* £7.95 (06311298551 

Fiction and Repetition 
Sevan English Novate 
J. HILLIS MILLER 

This new jaook, written by one of tha most influential 
critics of our time, explores the idea of repetition in 
the English novel. In it, J. Hlllis Miller shows how 
close attention to the recurrent motifs and patterns 
woven into the structure of a novel guide us towards 
the valid interpretation of its 'meaning'. 

260 pages, £12.60 (0631 130325) 

The Rape of Clarissa 

Writing, Sexuality and CIbsb Struggle in Samuel 

Richardson 

TERRY EAGLETON 

Samuel Richardson is probably the. most neglected 
of the great English novelists, and. in this remarkable 
and arresting study, Terry Eagleton seeks to reclaim 
him for our own time as one of the most pioneering 
and revolutionary authors in English literature. 

I August ) 120 pages, hardback £12.00 
(0631 1302921 

paperback £4.50 (0631130314! 

Theories of the Symbol 

TZVETAN TODOROV 

Signs and symbols have bean studied intensively by 
philosophers, anthropologists, psychoanalysts and 
literary critics. Focusing on theories of verbal 
symbolism, Tzvefan Todorov examines the rich 
tradition of sign theory, centering his book on tha 
radical change at the end of the eighteenth century, 
when the classical views of symbols gave way to the 
romantic view, 

302pages, £15.00 ( 0631105115! 

Figures of Literary Discourse 

GERARD GENETTE 

Figures of Literary Discourse is a satection of eleven 
representative essays in theory and criticism from 
Genelte's first three essay collections. Ii ranges from 
structuralist poetics to narrative theory and analysis 
of tha major novelists Stendhal, Flaubert and Proust, 
and offers a coherent, systematic account of literary 
form. 

(12 August! 324 pages, £16.00 ( 0631 1308961 

The Ethnography of Communication 

An Introduction 

MURIEL SAVILLE-TROIKE 

Using examples irom more than f ifty languages and. 

cultures, and giving clear guidance on research 

procedures for students, this book provides a basic 

and comprehensive introduction to the investigation 

oi how and why language is used , and how Its use ; 

varies in different cultures. 

302 pages, hardback £16.00 (0631 12781 X) 
paperback £0.60 (0631 12725 91 

Through a Darkening Glass 

PhlloBopny, Literature and Cultural Change . 

D.Z. PHILLIPS 

This lucid and controversial book examines the ways 
in which moial frames of reference change end lose 
their power to orient people's values, thoughts and 
lives. It exposes the ail too common assumption that . 
changes In values and beliefs represent an advance • ■■ 
from superstition to enlightenment, from irrationality * 
to reasonableness, and.shows how abstracted 
notions of reasonableness cart actually obscure the 
moral perspectives of the works they are trying to ■ 
Illuminate. 

206pages, £10.00 106?1 129952) 

The Shaping of Man 

Philosophical Aspects of Socloblplogy 
ROGER TRIGG ' 1>u . ' . . ■ ■ 

In a wide-ranglng.sgrvey of this controversial ■ 1 • 

subject, Roger Trigg examines the answers offered 
by sociobiology, and discusses the contributions of 
scientists, philosophers, theologians and 
psychologists as they attempt to explain human 

behaviour. He argues that human beings are more •. 
than the producf of their genes and their societies, . 
(12 August) 206 pages, hardback £12.50 -. 

(0631 130284) 


Rational Theology and the Creativity 
of God 

KEITH WARD 

An important contribution to philosophical (heology, 
this book continues the debate stimulaied by receni 
work by Anthony Kenny and Richard Swinburne. 
Keith Ward considers the ‘God of the Philosophers' 
with a view to assessing ihe nature and force of the 
argument for his existence and deciding whether 
the concept needs to be modified 
246 pages, £14.00 (0631 J 2597 3) 

Wisdom in the Old Testament 
Traditions 

DONNF. MORGAN 

Recant studies have maintained tha influence of 
wisdom writing in all the major strands of (he Old 
Testament, and this book traces the tradition. Rather 
lhan focusing on wisdom literature as such the 
primary sources for this history are all those texts 
which reflect the use of wisdom teaching, 

(5 August! 180 pages, hardback C 12.00 
(0631 129480) 

paperback £4.95 (0631 130063) 

Scriptures, Sects and Visions 
A Profile of Judaism from Ezra to the Jewish Revolts 
MICHAEL STONE 

Tho period of the Second Temple has long been 
known as one of the most fascinating in Jewish 
history. Two greet manuscript finds nave radically 
altered our understanding of the period, and Michael 
Stone here presents the new picture that is emerging 
as a result of the re-examination of familiar texts and 
sources. 

(5 August) 160 pages, £8.50 (0631 13008X ) 

Handbook for Biblical Studies 

NICHOLAS TURNER 

This is a handbook for students and others 
approaching biblical criticism for the first time, and 
gives brief world ng-deacriptions and explanations of 
the technical terms and jargon peculiar to the 
subject, along with Hebrew, Greek, Latin, German 
and other foreign words and phrases frequently left 
untranslated. It also includes brief summaries of ' 
books, sources, authors and manuscripts with lists 
of dates , names of scholars a nd other information • 
that students will neBd. " 

156 pages, hardback £12.00 (O 631 12939 V 
paperback 1 4.60 (0631 13025 X) 

British Prisons 

Second Edition 

MIKE FITZGERALD and JOE SIM 
The three years following the first publication of this 
challenging and controversial book have proved its 
forecBsra only too dismally accurate, it is now 
reissued in an up-dated and wholly revised edition in 
which the authors examine the rote of prisons in . 
theory and provide a disturbingly vivid account of 
what they are like in practice. 

190pages. hardback C\2. 00 (0631 125299) 
paperback £4.50, 1 0631126066) 

The Limits to Capital 

DAVID HARVEY 

Written by one of the most Influential social theorists 
oi his generation, this book Is nothing less than a - 
complete re-exposition arid extension Of Mane's • 
analysis of capitalism. It Is an exploration of tho limits 
to Marxian theory, and of the limits to capitalism 
Itself as a social system'. 

(5 August) 496pagas,m.QQ 10631 1296851 

Money and Inf lation 

FRANK HAHN ’ . 

Money and inflation is a brilliant critique of 
monetarism by one of Britain's moat eminent 
economists. Jn unequivocal terms, Professor Hahn 
demonstrates that tneoretlcafly, and on the evidence 


of real-wprid economies, monetarism is aq 
frpplausiblB solution to economic problems. This 
inoughlTprpvoking analysis is certain to be widely 
read. 

128ppg6s, £7.96 (0631129170) 

The 1982 Budget 

Edited by JOHN KAY for the institute for 
Fiscal Studies, , 

What does tile new government Budgdt mean lor 
taxpayers, business and consumers? What wall be Its 
effect on inflation, unemployment and interest rates? 
THb Institute for Fiscal Studies now provides this 
annual survey, in which top economists examine the 
new Budget apd answer these questions. The con- • 
tributors include Leon Brit tan, Alan.Budd.'John Kay, 
Marcus Miller, Patrick Mihford and David Savage. 
Wpagds, hardback £10.00 (Q631 13153 1) 
paperback £4.95 ; , (063f 13164 X) . . , . ■ • 

: Controlling Public Industries • 

JOHN REDWOOD and -JOHN HATCH ' 

Public entef prises account fbrari enormous part of 
British industrial output, Yet; without market forces '' 
to ensure efficiency, they are oiten unresponsive \(s - 
both consumers and taxpayers . This book takes a 
dose look at the'exlsting control mechanisms in tha 
nationalised industries, end also'shows how 'value 
for money' audits can restore the accountability of 
these Industries. - < • 

176 pages, hardback £1 2.00 ■ • (0631 130179) ■ 
paperback £0.50 (06311307801 
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Death of the Doppelganger 


S. S. Prawer 

■ characteristic 

Max Fhisch fantasy beai 

Pm Nol Stiller 

Translated by Michael Bullock f/jluSam m 

384pp. Methuen. £8.95. a Sam who e> 

D 41 5 SOI 10 8 can see, a 

Michael Bullock's English version of imagination- 


called “James Larkin White", and the 
tombstone of the Doppelganger he 
claims to have Killed m a 
cha racte ri s t ically Ro mantic- Jungi an 

fantasy bears the inscription “Jim 
While''. The whole point of this 
episode (and much of the novel) is lost 
iritis Sam and not Jim that “kills" Jim - 
a Sam who exists, as far as this reviewer 
can see, only in the translator's 


I’m Not Stiller has been before the 
public since 1958. It accommodated 
what was then judged to be the shorter 
attention-span of an Anglo-Saxon 
public by breaking up many of Frisch’s 


When his explanations at the 
customs post prove unsatisfactory, 
Stiller-White is arrested and taken to a 
comfortable prison in Zurich, where he 
is guarded by a warder called Knobel. 


deliberately long paragraphs into The very name is a programme; 
shorter units, and also by some discreet knoheln means to work out an in tricate 
abridgment - and it is this Iasi feature puzzle, and Seller's identity is indeed 


estate Schmitz owns in Jamaica where 
- again in fantasy - he can be 
picturesquely murdered. Knobel 
recalls vividly what his prisoner had 
told him of “the way the blood of the 
director . . . mingled with the brawn 
marsh water and how the black 
zopilole and the well dressed vulture 
waited. . .”. Hie well-dressed vulture? 
A novel and striking image, whose only 
defect is that it has nothing to do with 
what Frisch actually wrote. “Das 
wohlgekleidetc Aas" refers, of course, 
to the “dead" director Schmitz. The 
primary meaning of Aas- “carrion" - is 
satisfyingly overlaid, in the original, by 


which Bullock's new version has set such a puzzle 
itself to eliminate. English-speaking such as his wai 
readers should therefore now be able (and, of conn 
to come closer to the original than ever Knobel is a sin 
before, in a vcr.sion (hat remains as yearns to be 
readable ns one would expect from n adventure in 
translator who hus been Accorded (lie yearning his pi 


its secondary, abusive 
“scoundrel" or “swine". 


meaning; 


such a puzzle, not only to outsiders 
such as his warder, but also to himself 


acculndc of the Schleecl-Ticck Prize. 
But just liow close is that? 


(and, of course, to the reader). This 
Knobel is a simple, romantic soul, who 
yearns to be fed talcs of crime and 
adventure in far-away places, a 
yearning his prisoner is only too ready 
to satisfy. Before he entered the 
prison service, Knobel had been a 


Take .he name of .he 


man who, after n failed suicide attempt 
Clint follows failures in mnrriage, in art, 
and In the attempt to lead n new and 
happier life across the Atlantic, returns 
to ms native Switzerland protesting 
that he is not Anatol Ludwig Stiller, 
but an American citizen of □erman 
extraction ended While. Me has a 


had named, characteristically, “little 
rose”, R&sii. Michael Bullock’s 
translation eliminates this subtle touch 
by having Knobel call his animal “little 
horse", n&ssfi', a change which makes 

far Ur. rraJfl.U ClilU.U UllUl k.lUf 


native Switzerland protesting " Qr * c • ™t maxes 
is not Anatol Ludwig Stiller, crcd,ble Stille* ^Ucf 

American citizen of German lh«» the creature about whom his 
on ended While Me has a warder talks in such affectionate terms 
passport to prove It; when a young is not his horse at all. but the late Mrs 
customs official challenges the Knooct. 


authenticity of that document, Stiller- 
White cuffs his ear, is taken off his 
train, and finds himself confronted by 
an inspector who asks him; “Wiesa 


Among the tales of murder in exotic 
laces which Stiller- White pours into 


It will have been noticed that in the 
passage which creates this sartorially 
elegant vulture Bullock is content to 
fallow Frisch in leaving the word 
zopilole untranslated. The context 
indicates clearly enough that it 
designates some predatory bird; a 
buzzard perhAps. The same justifiable 
process is followed in the case of some 
typically Swiss words such as 
BmierMscftflWig. It is all the more 
surprising, therefore, to find (he 
Hispanic exclamation with which the 
imprisoned Stiller greets the 
appearance of his favourite brand of 
cigar, translated into English. 
“Dannemanni Meine Leibmarke! 
Legit imosl" becomes, in this version: 
“Dannemanni My favourite brand! 
Really and truly?" But whatever 
“Legitlmosl" may be - an 
appropriately Latin American 
exclamation of delight or a 


Frisch's carefully judged changes of 
narrative tense: Stillers confrontation 
with his senile stepfather, for instance 
loses much of its force when the 
German original's startling change 
from preterite to present tense is 
ignored and the epic preterite 
preserved throughout. And what is one 
to say of Bullock’s version of the 
(thematically essential) passage in 
which Stiller tries to explain his 
concept of “reality" to the 
uncomprehending counsel retained to 
defend him at a trial that is to 
determine his “real" identity? 

Ich nenne es Wirklichkeit, doch was 
heisst dasl Sie kOnnen auch saeen: 
dass einer mit sich selbst identisch 
wird! Andernfalls ist er nie gewesen! 
Sehn Sie, Herr Doktor .... 

I call it reality, but what does that 
mean? You could say it depends on a 
person being identical with himself. 
That's what I mean, Herr Doktor 


himself. 


(timbers ever-attentive ear. the bloody ,u“ 

elimination of one “Direktor Schmitz* S? 


nennen Sie slch While?” The English occupies a prominent place. Tills 
version reads: “Why do you call Schmitz, we learn much later, was in 
yourself Sam White ?* / Th is is puzzling fact a client Stiller had fallen foul of in 
indeed; for the only White known to his days as a sculptor in Zurich, and 
Frisch's German-speaking renders is whom he transports in fantasy to an 

f ' 

Ecraser l’infame 


Anne Duchgne 

Simone im Beauvoir 

When Things of the Spirit Come First 

212pp. Andid Dcutsch. £6.95. 

233 97462 8 


sense of what the author calls -in 1960, 
and again in 1981 - “that distance 


Dannemann cigar-box - it can't be the 
question "Really and truly?". “The 
Real Thing!” would get much nearer; 
but why not leave it in the original 
language as Max Frisch’s novel does 
ana as Bullock is quite content to do 
elsewhere? 

There are other oddities. In one of 
the most impressive episodes of the 
book, in which Stiller (who is afflicted, 
like so many of his contemporaries, 
with a Hemingway complex) acts out 


and again m 1981 - ’that distance with a Hemingway complex) acts out 
between a person and himself which is .his own conflicts through the vivid 
the essence of bad faith”. re-enactment of a bull-fight, the bull is 

The other stories explore the same described as standing in the centre of 
distance, in a relentlessly detailed and the ring "Wle in einem riesenhaften 
direct way. with no inhibitions about Trichier". The translator's “The bull 


concealing their “message". Some- 

. times the distance is self-imposed , . . „ 

- as in “Marcelle”, where a young by making it appear as though the 
woman disposed to do good works in funnej-comparlson applied to tne bull 
order to think well of herself instead of the ftrena in which he stands 
disastrously marries a young man at bay. A literal translation - “as in a 


. . . stands in the centre like a gigantic 
funnel" gratuitously spoils the image 
by making it appear as though the 


Simone de Beauvoir has always been n or der to think well of herself 
very, economical writer as well as n disastrously- marries a young man 
prom one, and usedj nil her experience whom she thinks she can help to 
twice: once os.matenal for her lengthy become a poet - and sometimes it is 
memoirs, and again as material for her imposed by others, as in “Anne", an 
usually lengthy fictions. With- these early version of a history which haunts 
ta,es . wnuen m the mid- C |ie memoirs, about Zaza, known and 
i'« berownlate twenties (the , dear to the author, who was driven to 
original tit k. La Prlmaitti duSpiritutL madness and death, by a dire 
JUj^ironiCElly-; borrowed. from cop junction of bien-pensant mother 
prcsem lran * latl0l1s ' by and blen-petisant 1 1 Tlancd. “Lisa" 
Patrick O Brian, are very happy ones) ’describes, flatly and poignantly, a dav* 
she. lakes economy one stags further, .spent seeking love, and also at Tire 
by discussing them, in a Preface, in the dentist’s - in the life of a young girl 
same' words as she used when describ- marooned in the kind of exalted 
Ing them m llle second volume of her religions educational institution the 


gigantic funnel" - would have avoided 
all difficulties. There arc many other 
passages where one would have liked 
the translator to trust his author a little 
more. This applies particularly to 


The transmutation of "becoming 
identical” into “being identical” , ana 
the total omission of the sentence 
“Otherwise he has never been”, surely 
go well beyond the licence we should 
be prepared to allow even the most 
gifted translator. 

What is most disturbing is that none 
of these discrepancies (discovered, not 
by systematic comparison, but by a few 
random spot checks) is new to the 
expanded and presumably revised 
Methuen edition. Every single one of 
them is to be found in the Abelard- 
Schuman and Vintage editions which 
have been open to public scrutiny for 
well over twenty years. Does noone 
ever notice such things7 Translators 
less able and less conscientious than Mr 
Bullock, it would seem, could get away 
with murder. 

In 1982 Max Frisch’s novel may not 
have quite the impact it had when it 
first appeared in 1954. Its central 
theme of social role-playing and the 
stereotype that result has been 
rammed down out throats by 
sociologists and sociologically oriented 
literary critics to such an extent that the 
very word "role" is likely to produce an 
exasperated yawn. The Kind Hearts 
and Coronets situation of the prisoner 
sitting down in his cell , pen in hand and 
.virgin notebooks open before him. In 
order to reconstruct his past life in a 
series of flashbacks, has become a 
staple of the German novel; it recurs, 
for example, in Grass’s Tin Drum and 
Lenz’s German Lesson, two best- 
sellers that appeared after Stiller. The 
"hypergnmy 11 theme - especially the 
Sons and Lovers problem of the man 
who marries a wife from a higher social 
category - has been turned over and 
over in British writings from Look 


“Lisa” 


Divide and misrule 


spent' seeking love, and also at The 

dckitlsfi - in the life of a young girl. p rt i| n 
marooned in lire kind of exalted n KlISS 


ing tnem m tile second volume of her religion* educational institution the 
memoirs. Ln Force de f Age. xw i960,; author had; herself undergone. And 

TillK inrrAAdno fnr ininalisii (ltA e«fi^ ~ uii. -i t • % * • 


Thus increasing for inti laics the senSe,’; 
welcome or irritating.- that they relate 
to Holy Writ.- 

Certainly, they all rclqte very can "look the world In the 'face’’ and 3 422 86536 9 
directly to that body of experience on rejoice in Its “naked, living and -- 

which her writings hnve conferred inc^musjjble" facts. The Author has n Like Peter Schneider himself, the Rrst- 
sometlung like mythological special affection for it: “I wrote it in n person narrator of this orrestino book 
significance. In the i960 memoirs she lively style, and with a fellow-feeling u a writer who for the last (went? vears 
described (n bit more fully than in this tojho heroine", she recalls (in both has ifred in West SS n S 
-JSW -Ihf Written . 1981).. , . d«ermlnest 0 ^ 

.when she abandoned two rather high- Stories written,, then, from A divided city and the absurdity. 1 of its 
^flnwiv attempts on the • novel and youthful will . to tower I'inf/Une, with division seen at close range. In pursuit 
decided Instead to^ concentrate on her allThelt claustrophobic detail drawn of -. them, he travels backwards and 
own expenenro. the hciter to cortvcy, .rront- pcrsonnl experience; honour- forwards between West and East 
her '’horror of bourgeois society , All ele, arid .fllsd - this Is not the Berlin. The stories that materialize, 
five stories, about Toe young tyomen, - first epithet that suggests Itself when fold by various figures and briefly 1 set 
explore the operation of la mpinwjre one thinks of this formidable mentor - out; arc leavened with elements that 
fol,m thedamngedonfe when people, endearing. Wc still have our Chnntnls reveal Der Mauersprihgcrio be fiction 
under the influence ' of religion pi; nnd opr Mnrcellcs among us. after all, rather. than autobiography. Thus, a trio 
society, cSnnot understand their own. and should salute more respectfully of cinema fyns front East Berlin find a 
motives for thinking aqa acting us they than we sqir\c times do thb author's life- ■: blind fcpot in the 'Wall where. they can 

ri0 * : : - long work of a xroriaiion; and rtt the ; cross repeatedly It) order to see films In 

The besL Is probably “Chantor. same time ft is endearingly -entertaining Weat^crlln. whereas ; in another tale 
biised. on . a young wotuun teacher to note that , whereas, thb dust-jacket Herr Kabo, a West Berliner, becomes 
encountered by the author when she quotes the author ns feeling "affection” a compulsive "Jumper;! of the Wall in 
herself was sent, on (he qtiusi-miiitnry for the stories ("which shed light on the Jjfo - .opposite direction, to . the 
French system of rewards, to teach at ■ genesis of my. work as a writer" - os If oowlldferment . of both sets- . of 
-Rouen. Chnntal affects, enormous one could. ever doubt (his, hnvitig rend authorities (the narrator wonders wjiat 
sensibility and emancipation, but is hcrl) her Preface finds the collection , wil happen if the' film fans and. Kabe 
unable to hear the appeals made toiler lias “merit" ("enough forme to wish to , meet ep , V,-'. 

bv two favourite students; one of them see it published’ ), Hook forward to the . . For, all. its fanlostiti Dubinin- . 
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satire on my youth'', about a girl's 
staunchly fighting conformity until she 
enn "look the world in the face" and 


Peter Schneider 

Der Mauerspr lager 

135pp. Luchleihand, 
3 472 86536 9 


his prison "dianes” as a downbeat 
variation on Hesse’s Steppemvolf 
(whose very name, Haller, &e name 
Stiller recalls and inverts) retains Its 


7 . "."-"V IB 

fascination. 

The problems Frisch’s protagonist 
has to face continue to be relevant: that 
of getting beyond the "false images" 
we make of others; that of discoverina 
our own authentic self; that d 
accepting, and living with, the 
discovered self even if it is irremediably 
flawed and inadequate. Even in the 
1980s few will fail to respond to Frisch’s 
vivid demonstration of the way in 
which our most intimate experiences 
and their expression are pre-formed 
and deformed, not only by the 
ubiquitous mass media, but also by the 
great works of art and literature that 
succeed in gaining attention in onr 
over-stockea imaginary museum. The 
many parables and tales with which 
Stiller-white regales various hearers, 
in which he warns, “makes strange", ' 
and illuminates his central concerns, 
are as fresh as ever. Nor has Stiller’s 
sharp satire on Swiss conditions and 
points of view, represented in the novel 
by his stupidly self-satisfied counsel Dr 
Bohnenblust, lost its edge: especially 
when the reader realizes, as he must, 
that what is being so effectively 
lampooned here has its counterpart 
outside Switzerland too. 

All this is related to the form of 
Frisch's novel: the games played with 
the reader in its “diaries" and epilogue, 
its explicit crossword-puzzle or jigsaw 
elements, its deliberate echoing or the 
voices of other writers from Bflcnner to 
Thomas Mann, its sometimes 
parodistic use of structural schemata 
taken from works ranging from 
Werther to the modem detective novel 
and spy thriller. It has its faults, of 
course. Some important characters, 
especially the female ones, refuse to 
spring to life, though Stiller’s ballet- 
dancer wife has an insistent physical 
presence that seems to be based on tint 
of Moira Shearer in the Powell- 
Prcssburger film The Red Shoes. 
Occasionally one finds the author 
abandoning Ns characteristic 
indirections and speaking too openly 
with his own voice - the voice we have 
come to know so well from Frisch’s 
published diaries. A few essay-llke and 
religious elements do not seem well 
integrated into the novel. But however 
disturbed or dissatisfied some readers 
may be by details, they cannot but feel 
the force of what remains one of the 
most important novels of the post-war 
years - even when it confronts them in 
an English dress which needs a little 
adjustment. 


sensibility and emancipation, but is 
unable to hear the appeals made to her 
by two favourite students; one of them 
has her life thereby ruined, and the 


nas merit t ^ etiougn, ior njc to w»u io , .... 

see it published”), Hook forward to the , . p or ; 8 n. | U f a n|qstid. hutaour; : Der 
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other is deeply mid tlangero 
wounded. The dimension glveij 1 
by Cbanfal's own . diary nods to 


Schneider is exploring a paradox: the 
two Berlins are so irreconcilably 
. different that, in one of his striking 
similes, travelling from one to the 
other is regarded as being “on safari", 
and yet West and East Berlin appear 
weirdly similar when we look at the 
manipulation oftheir citizens. Thus, a 
political situation In central America is 
treated by the media in West and East 
Berlin in diametrically opposed 
.fashions; the net result, however, is 
that the . moulders of opinion 
manufacture mirror.’ images, 

; contradictory yet sfmilar, and values 
and,, allegiance* acquire a - random 
quality. » Moreover, propaganda 
produces, the - same -kintf :.. of 
programmed responses In the cities' 
.respective communities. In a book 
much concerned with borders, a 
central issue is whether the most 
'Important dividlngi line of all, fhaf 
. ; between The’state arid the individual, 
can in fact be as easily maintained as we 
S u to •believe. On . another level. 
Schneider adumbrates the problematic 
nature of a German identity in a world 
where there is no "Germany". Thfc 
adiectivo "deutsch"; we are reminded, 
hai reverted to its original meanings 
and Is attributed nowadays to people 
andjhwf language, not to a single- 
“ ^^rapmcal entity. .Elsewhere, that 
. most . melancholy of German 

■ SMSfe refetfi 


this book - in which tbe main “charac- 
ter" is the Berlin Wall itself. Schneid- 
er’s narrative structure (tales told with- 
in an extensive linking frame) is very 
old indeed, but Der Mauersprlnger is 
none the less a document of our tkne, 
In which fiction has the force of an 
eye-witness account. The book de- 
serves to find an English translator. 


I 1 • . • 

A novella by Martin Walser, Beyond 
All \Love, translated by Judith L. 
Black, is included In New Writing 
Writers, 19 (102pp. John Calder, £o-9 5 ; 
paperback, £3.50.0 71453811 6).The 
volume also includes a story, “AuUque 
Air", by Harry Mulisch, translated W 
Adrienne Dixon; “Two Themes - 
“Time pn a Dflrk River' 1 and “A Short 
Introduction to Eskimo Studies” - by, 
the Scots writer Kenneth White; two 
stories, “A Lanaouste for Two _ and 
“The Servant”, oy the .Argentinean; 
Copi, translated by John Calder;. 
“Won’t you Come Home, Mister 
Marvell?’’, a “dramatic text by 


have public 
Alexander. 


v Writing and Writers 
work by Alan Bures, 
chi. Penelope Shuttle, 


of her stolid narcissism. 
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Small sanities, modest pleasures 


Adam Mars-Jones 

John Cheever 

Oh What a Paradise It Seems 

100pp. Cape. £5.50. 

0 224 02930 4 

John Cheever's final novel lias a lame 
title, a fluffed coda, and an ugly 
sentence half-way through. The 
sentence refers to a psychiatrist’s 
attempts to override his sexual nature, 
and reads: “Indeed, he had crushed 
these random swellings as if they 
breached that paradigm that furnished 
his equilibrium.” Here for once 
Cheever’s words seem to have been 
thrown together by the literary 
equivalent of computer dating; they 
have none of their usual air of aroused 
familiarity. 

Before and after that sentence, 
everything works almost absurdly well. 
The plot concerns a pond in New 
England, its pollution and eventual 
punfication, but it isn't the sort of plot 
that draws attention to itself; it focuses 
the activities of the characters only 
casually. 

Few writers can have been so lucky 
with a book of farewell; but then 


subjects without fetishizing them, or 
dwelling on them for too long; and 
"goodbye" is the first as well as the last 
word in the volume of his Collected 
Stories. 

By and large Cheever's characters, 
too, forgive the world for changing 
around them without asking 


permission. Certainly they resent the 
crowded highways when they drive to 
Ihe beach, but they remind themselves 
that without cars they couldn't get to 
the beach in the first place. Cheever’s 
heroes have an inbuilt sense of 
proportion which is a vast 
improvement on reality; no one in life 
would be quite so fair-minded except 
to show someone else up. But in the 
context of a literature largely given 
over to inflated emotions, these small 
sanities become moving and hilarious. 

Horace Chisholm, the environ- 
mentalist, was driving south-CBSt on 


route 336 late one afternoon. The 
ecology was in a bad way. and Horace 
felt for it; his thoughts were glum It 
occurred to him that at least it would be 
real and true to eat some blackberries. 
Blackberries were growing by the 
verge, and next to them was a bright 
blue baby-carrier. It was full, of a baby, 
which Horace took to a police station. 
On the way, we are told, he felt 
“distinguished. He felt his to be one of 
the few cars on the road that was 
transporting a pleasant baby." The 
police were kind, though a trifle 
possessive; they would rather Horace 
had left before the baby’s father 
arrived. The father, when he arrived, 
invited Horace to dinner the next 
night, with a promise of noodles: “My 
wire makes wonderful fettucini. That’s 
green noodles. She makes them with 
spinach." Horace is content, 
remembering a pleasant baby, 
anticipating noodles; and he isn't 
patronized for the modesty of his 

E leasures. Cheever has a love for 
mitation. 

Contempt for other people’s lives is 
in fact one of the few emotions in the 
book to earn a rebuke. A psychiatrist 
who doesn’t listen to his patients gets 
short shrift, and so does a young man, 
nephew of one of the majority 
stockholders, who selects the 
Brandenburg concertos for the muzak- 
track of the Buy Brite supermarket. He 
relishes the irony. The narrator 
intervenes to tell us that tNs character 
is, “spiritually speaking”, “frail”, and 
that there is no irony, since 
Brandenburg was a market town. 
Grocers ana merchants have always 
heard the concertos too. 

Cheever's own irony is so 
scrupulously withheld as to be almost 
undetectable. It becomes part of the 
climate, and needn't be discharged in 
thunderbolts. Not that Cheever plays it 
safe; there are dazzling throwaways in 
tbis book, and passages of great 
rhetorical daring. Elderly Lemuel 
Sears is rejected oy his girlfriend and 
left standing outside the door to her 
flit. The next two pages convey his 
state of mind by means of a lengthy 
description of an unprepossessing 
village in the Balkans (where the 
government newspaper distorts all 
facts “including the weather and the 
rainfall"). The combination of 


leisurely analysis and comic invention 
interrupting a scene should by rights be 
unsiahfc (Henry James Thiirber is not 
a plausible hybrid), but ii works, and 
the scene outside the flat, when il 
resumes, has its own surprise to 
spring. The lift arrives, but it contains 
(he lift attendant and not the 
glamorous Renee, as Lemuel has 
hoped. Nevertheless the lift attendant 
consoles him sexually. 

Another daring episode unseats 
Lemuel from his position as the book's 
hero and focus of values. It is Lemuel 
who determines to save Beasley's Pond 
from pollution, but when this mission is 
accomplished he becomes one of the 
Orcat Bores of Today. His technical 
account of the purification process 
goes on and on, threatening at any 
moment (like all authentic tedium) to 
become interesting, but always 
relapsing. Cheever is too wily to let a 
character stagnate, or resist stagnation 
indefinitely. 

Unfortunately it is Lemuel rather 
than Cheever who seems to be 
responsible for the penultimate 
paragraph of the book, its one inflated 
epiphany. These stuffy sentences 
(“that most powerful sense of our 
being alive on the planet", etc) could 
come from an obituary, written by no 
friend of the deceased, and they 
detract significantly from the almost 
continuous pleasure of the book. 

At its best, Cheever's fiction offers a 
peculiar and salutary balance of forces; 
the immediacy of his prose goes hand 
in hand with a teasing awareness of 
artifice, of a human limitation not 
confined to the characters. If he 
resembles anyone, Cheever resembles 
that unthinkable person, a clubbable 
Nabokov; and if that comparison is 
allowed, I will go on, reckless now. to 
liken Oh What a Paradise It Seems, in 
its valedictory concision and radiance, 
to Transparent Things. 

But in range of sympathy Cheever is 
incomparable; Nabokov, for all his 
decorous mischief, would have found it 
hard to describe a monoglot (say) with 
A dislike, of, butterflies writing a good 
poem. Cheever U urbane' without 
being evasive; his nostalgia is 
unrescntful. and his ventures into new 
territory are free of strain or self- 
congratulation. 


Things falling apart 


Thomas Sutcliffe 

Tobias Wolff 
Hunters In the Snow 

jSTbfe* 6 ' 95 ' 

Short stories are sometimes referred to 
wu they were an endangered species, 

. urgently In need of acts of conservation - 
wll-disposed publishers and 
Mon editors who can commission 
flections and anthologies. Reading 
nun/ctt In the Sno w It is hard not to feel 
Min some cases benign neglect might 
oesmore effective policy, leaving the 
^ to work out its own survival in 
r ^wvuonment of glossy monthlies 
‘ ■ rar y rcv iews. It isn’t that Tobias 


hH w j shouldn't have been 
^hed at some time, somewhere, 
nr ,. me * anch °ly and regretful accounts 
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1,1 611 American prep 
• sounded ad effective 


when printed in Atlantic 
humi5& i U8 I as an account of the 
■Lvf, r 0ns the academic life would 
edge for the readership 
from & ® ut w ^ en ^ey are removed 
'4e Hstoral habitat, the effect of 
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wh,ch the “Be* all 


Ti,. . wmen . au 

■'Wltnal'"- same restless, morose 

' characters is really 

* ' and large they seem to 

f -rt&py'. for , similar reasons; 

. 1 Sv- a ^ a * Ucn ' ess about Ah© best 

v- u tbe(iSL a Y^* an d continuing^ distress 
I : rS^n.cy of mere politeness as 
-^^“.“/ ‘fpreg' gdod. They resign 
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themselves to their inertia, to grey 
fates dictated by other people s 
■ expectations and tne consequences of 
decisions already taken. The prevailing 
conditions are gloomy and overcast, 
with intermittent rain and occasional 
mist. 

In “An Episode in the Life of 
Professor Brooke" an inoffensive and 
honourable academic exposes himself 
to the conspiratorial solidarity of a 
disliked colleague after an innocent 
adventure at a literary seminar away 
from home. All his difficulties come 
about as a result of his desire not to 
hurt feelings. He tells his wife nothing, 
suffering his own deceit in order to 
spare her, but she smells perfume on 
his shirt; an .unhappiness is 
compounded out of inexplicable 
circumstances and her justlfiea faith in 

her husband’s fidelity. In the only any siranger preparcu ia nswn. ms 
other story with ait academic setting a just the lies that worry her, but th 
lacklustre and waterlogged historian 
(she has been teaching in Oregon, 
beset by one of the constant drizzles 
which fall through this book) abandons 
a lifetime of discreet intellectual 
timidity to stage a quiet and hopeless 
rebellion in the lecture hall, in 
“Maiden Voyage" an elderly -man, 
dourly celebrating the _ 
anniversary of a routine marriage on a 
cruise, resists the relentless 
conviviality of the social director - a 
'man who uses sentiment like Oiemlcai 
Mace to bring his charges into hue. For 
Tweed love is "the artillery of heaven. 

If -two individuals can stock up a 
century of love between them, well as 
far as I personally am concerned the 
smart alecks will just have to go on 
home and think ofsomething eke o try 
and make as give up on. piled upoo 
to gyplfljn the secret of his marrjage, 

’theoldman himself offers a smart aleck 

reply: "Nothing to tt- You just go from 
day to day andoefore you know it fifty 
'.years arc up ” . . 

. This philosophy of stolid imper- 
meability is offered; as : one- of ute 


better resources for dealing with the 
world, and momenta when the cloud 
lifts are seen either as bogus or simply 
illusory. The rain might get warmer for 
a while (It is actually described as doing 


our pity if there wasn’t such a strong 
suggestion that pity could go off in our 
faces, that It is a condescending and 
unperceptive emotion which falls to 
take account of our ownpilifulness. ln 
the end it is hard not to reel a sense of- 
downhearted acquiescence in the 
balefol spirit of the stories. 

Perhaps this is just repeating the 
naive complaint of ' the widowed 
mother in “The Liar”, one of the best 
stories in the book; She is worried bv 
her youngest soil’s compulsion to tell 
stories of appalling domestic tragedy to 
any stranger prepared to listen, It isn’t 


morbidity; for her the invention of 
misery is a poor addition to the world 
and a disturbance to be cured. (Told 
that the boy will outgrow this phase she 
asks “What if he .doesn’t. What if he 
just gets better at it?” (Qpe answer 
would be that lie will stop giving them 
rs for free, and with a bit of 


sneouragt ^ . 

l an O. Henry prize and -a 
grant from the National Endowment of 
Arts.) In fact the young boy concedes 


that her Imagination is superior - “She 
could imagine things -as coming 
together, not falling apart” - although 
that doesn't prevent him from having 
her killed off by Communists in 
conversation on the bus next day. U 
seems to be a compulsion Wolff can’t 
shake off either. 
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The moping and the melancholy 


Miciiabl MacDonald 

Mystical Bedlam: Madness. Anxiety, 
and Healing in Seventeenth-Century 
England 

323pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£27.50. 

0 521 23170 7 

“Troubled with whirlwinds", tempted 
by spirits to “unclcanncss” and 
blasphemy, blaming a witch at 
Dodford, Thomas tangly rode or 
trudged some thirty-five miles in 1627 
to seek relief from the rector of Great 
Linford in Bedfordshire. Langly was 
one nf thousands of mentally disturbed 
people who made their way from all 


notes, for most of the people who 
killed themselves were poor and 
probably illiterate.'' There's one 
purpose of education for you.) 

That Mystical Bedlam offers more to 
the social than to the medical historian 
is not surprising while psychologists 
and psychiatrists continue to argue 
among themselves over the 
nomenclature and classification of 
mental illnesses - or even their real 
existence. In this last respect, Napier's 
case notes solidly refute claims that the 
concept of mental illness is a modem 
Invention, or even that modern mnn 
suffers as never before from stress and 
anxiety. Fear, jealousy, hatred, and 
violence nourished in the almost 
inescapably dose rural communities; 


Robin Robbins 

notes and the scientific, literary and 
theological works of his con- 
temporaries. “One suspects that he 
is not, in any case, entirely happy 
carrying out statistical exercises: on 
page 103 he makes the puzzling 
statement that “almost one third of the 
episodes of illness, despair, or madness 
among Napier's patients were 
triggered by the death of a spouse. Of 
these 42 tormented survivors, 33 were 
women.” Since the totals for Madness 
and Despair alone in Appendix E 
amount to 188, and “illness” might 
include all estimated 60,000 patients, 
at the very least the 767 whose 
precipitating stresses were specified, 
one is driven to conjecture that he 
means that of the total 134 


over England, from Yorkshire and .love and marriage, bereavement and bereavements among those 767 (Table 
Sussex, Somerset and Norfolk , though poverty, produced stress just as they do f.3 on p 78 is likewise perplexingly 
chiefly from villages and smull towns today. As regards terminology, headed) almost one third succumbed 
within twenty miles or so. to consult a MacDonald sensibly restricts himself 10 madness, despair, or some other 
fnmous astrological physician, the Rev j 0 reproducing and using that mental illness. 


Richard 

covering the years 1597 to 1634, though 
incomplete, fill sixty volumes of lne 
Ash mole collection in the Bodleian 
Library: on them Michael MacDonald 
has based a richly informative study of 
the causes, manifestations, concepts, 
and treatment of mental disorder in 
scvenicenth-century rural England. 

Born in J 559, Napier was inducted to 
the living of Great Linford (between 
Stony Stratford and Newport Pagncll) 
in 1590, and must have begun to 


Napier. 


to reproducing at 
employed by laymen then and now, not 
replacing “melancholy”, for example, 
with “depression". His list of forty- 
eight symptoms selected for special 


practise medicine soon afterwards, 
though not formally licensed to do so 

until 1604. According to the horoscope ... 

he cast Tor himself, he was “Extreme detailed correlation with surveys of 
fearful by nature to declaim or preach modern populations by any particular 
... and much afflicted with mopish school of psychiatric theory, 
melancholy", so U must have been by The conclusions to be drawn from 
preference that he spent a targe MacDonald’s tables are therefore 

S rtion of his time on the estimated qualitative rather than quantitative, 

I clients who had sought his and social rather than clinical. Indeed, 
advice by the time he died in 1634. social considerations affected Napier's 
Somewhat under 5 per cent presented otherwise relatively consistent 
symptoms of mental disorder: typical terminology: as MacDonald puts it: 
examples given by MacDonald From “fie was aware of the social properties 
one day's consultations in 1620 are a that governed the naming or woes. . , 
man “ ‘very mopish and lightheaded' his growing esteem in court circles 
because Ins brain was ‘crazed with providing a swelling tide of gloomy 
studying’ married couple gentry whom he could appropriately 

“ ‘troubled in mind - she because he call melancholy”. While 65 per cent of 
was unkind, he far no apparent his aristocratic patients complained of 
reason”; and "a love-struck twenty- this fashionable malady, only 6 per 
two-year-old who was 'lunatic by fits’ \ cent' of them . were given the 
Clergyman though he was, Napier' undignified designation "mopish", 
seldom resorted to prayer or exorcism: The “troubled in mind" and ‘.‘mopish" 
instead, mental suffering usually who constituted the major proportion 
received much the some treatment as of his patients “were a socially 
physical - bleeding and purging. But, undistinguished lot", 
under the notorious Simon Forman, Though writers from about 1580 
Napiersludicd astrology, inheriting his onwards inclined to the view that there 
manuscripts in 1611 (and. incidentally, was practically an. epidemic of 
passing on instruction in astrology and "melancholy" and other mental 
alchemy to that epitome of credulity, disorders in England, their assertions 
SiriKenelin Digby), and so for each are rather attributable to new concepts 
patient he carefully cast a horoscope, * a nd classifications than supported by 
hoping thus to establish the hard evidence. MacDonald sensibly 
predisposing cause of ailments;, and to cautions his readers against drawing 
receive hint* for a prognosis. The detailed .inferences or wider 
benefit .to -the ■ historian of this implications from his statistical 1 tables: 
superstitious practice, is, MacDonald to start with. Napier's records are 

K tsolit, twofold: firstly <, It indited n incomplete in so patchy a way that no 
l of meticulously recording, as well S nfc generalizations cap be made about 
as symptoms; the details .of time* yearly varifttidiis.no correlations made 
identity: and age. required to cast a with visitations of plague or famine, or 
horoscope; secondly, - the nstralogcr, \yftli fluctuations in general prosperity, 
instead 'of travelling to his patient Tike MadDpnald is thus wise, to eschew 
the classical physician, received visits cllometric pirouettes in a disclaimer 
ftt his house, often nt hnlf-hourly both accurate and modest: “Although 
intervals, in the style of the modern it displays some of the fashionable 


m disturocd patients), down tnrougn 
such as Mopishness, Fearful, Simply 
Sad, Fancies and Conceits, Took 
Fright, Suicidal, Frantic, Grieving, 
Cannot follow business. Evil 
Thoughts, Laughs, Too much talk. 
Screams or Cries, Terrible Dreams, 
Lunatic, Curses, to the least frequent 
Solitary, Suspicious, Wandering, is 
hardly susceptible, consequently, to 
detailed correlation with surveys of 


mental illness. 

Seven tenths of those 767 stressed 
patients reported one of four common 
categories of stress: bereavement 
afflicted a fifth or them, marital 
problems about the same proportion; 
about an eighth were beset by 
economic problems, about twice that 
proportion by the troubles of 
courtship. A much smaller category of 
patient may ring the bell of recognition 
with some readers today: “The strain 
of prolonged study ... was frequently 
blamed [ie, in 27 cases] for the insanity 
[or unhappiness] of clergymen, 
university dons, and intellectually 
ambitious laymen.” Of more general 


man .“ ‘very mopish and lightheaded 1 
because his brain was ‘crazed with 
studying' a i married couple 
“ ‘troubled in mind* - she because he 
was unkind, he far no apparent 
reason"; and “a love-struck twenty- 
two-year-old who was ’lunatic by fits’ 


seldom resorted to prayer or exorcism: 
instead, mental suffering usually 
received much the same treatment as 
physical - bleeding and purging. But, 
under the notorious Simon Forman, 


passing on instruction in astrology and "melancholy" and bthe 
.alchemy to that epitome of credulity, disorders in England, their 
SiriKenelin Digby), and so for each are rather attributable to ne 
patient he carefully cast a horoscope, B nd classifications than sui 
hoping thus to establish the hard evidence. MacDona! 
predisposing cause of ailments; and to cautions his readers again 
receive hints for a prognosis. The detailed .inferences < 
benefit to < the ’■ historian of this implications from his statls 
superstitious practice is, MacDonald to start with. Napier's i 


importance in present debates is 
MacDonald’s conclusion that the 
complaints of anxieties and difficulties 
in courtship and married life by over 
(not “Almost") two fifths of Napier's 
stressed patients “makes nonsense of 
historians' confident assertions that 
romantic love was rare in seventeenth- 
century England, or that it was 
unimportant in choosing marital 
partners”. The greater availability of 
records concerning the propertied and 
the titled (coupled sometimes, 
perhaps, with a mutual snobbery that 
sees the latter as somehow 
representative of the past) has 
encouraged some to focus on families 
“whose marriages were negotiated like 
corporate mergers 1 ' but “sentiment 
undoubtedly flourished best where 
. status and property were - least 
important.” Napier's notes show not 
only that peasants find artisans were 
capable of passionate love then as now, 
but also that people expected marriage 
to be a love-relationship, and that the 
frustration or loss of love were 
accepted os "sufficient cause for misery 
or madness”. Then as now, young 
adults agonized over love ana 
marriage, ‘the uncertainties of getting 
a living and bearing children”. 

The disabling grief felt when spouses 
died likewise testifies to the closeness 
and warmth of many marriages. Love 


to Rosalind's opinion, are both derived 
from hearsay.) 

Marriage depending on "spiritual 
harmony" rather than property and 
status was encouraged by Puritan 
moralists, but the equality of women 
we might now assume this to imply was 
not fostered by the all-male church 
committed to maintaining Judeo- 
Christian norms, or by Tudor and 
Stuart husbands (aptly termed by 
MacDonald "cottage despots”), or “by 
customs that kept them economically 
dependent and socially deferential. 
Almost twice as many women as men 
presented symptoms of psychological 
distress to Napier, leading MacDonald 
cautiously to opine that "marriage had 
the same dolorous effects on the 
mental health of women in the 
seventeenth century as it has today." 
Apart from the ordeals of childbearing 
(“the fear, stress, and illnesses induced 
by difficult births contributed to the 
mental disorders of 81 of Napier's 
patients”), there were those “cottage 
despots", the husbands. While Napier 
agreed with the Marriage Homily that 
wife-beaters were irrational, he 
nevertheless considered that wives' 
urges to escape from their marriages 
were ipso facto signs of mental 
imbalance. 

One way In which early seventeenth- 
century views of insanity both 
coincided in principle with and 
departed in particulars from those of 
today's authorities thus . lay in 
definitions. Direct flouting of a 
generally accepted system of values 
was by most people then as now 
regarded as irrational, not only 
destructive of the social fabric, but 
contrary to the perpetrator's own 
interests. The rebellious wife, the child 

- even if adult - who defied his elders, 
anyone who attacked his own family, 
or broke costly and prestigious 
windows, or destroyed his own clothes 

- items both expensive and embodying 
social identity - seemed out of her or 
his mind. To note this is not to deny 
that such people may suffer mental 
distress - indeed, conflict with 
accepted values and practices is all too- 
likely to produce it - but to remind 
ourselves that cause and effect were 
and are easily confused, that distress 
and deviant behaviour might be 
attributed simply to the desire not to 
conform, to disregard the established 
social and familial order - a 
mysterious, perverse, self-generating 
malady. 

Another potent force (though 
MacDonald is wary of conclusions 
here) In the definition, generation, and 
alleviation of mental suffering was 
religion. Conviction of sin and terror of 
damnation were fostered by Calvinist 
proselytizers who could then come up 
pat with an’ offer of "redemption" on 
their terms as a remedy. One may 
suspect that without a rigid religious 


and suffering are acutely exemplified 
in the man who was so fright enedby his 
wife's terrible pain in childbirth that he 


went mad. Though the question of who 

. . . - — 0 — was to pwrry whom “was the greatest 

horoscope; secondly, tho nstralogcr. With fluctuations in general prosperity, single source, of conflict between 
Instead of travelling to his patient like MadDpnald is thus wise . to. eschew generations among Napier’s patients", 
the classical physician, received visits cllometric pirouettes In a disclaimer young people seem usually to have 
« tos house, often ftt hnu-hourly both accurate and modest: “Although won: the evidence suggests that forced 
intervals, in the style of the modern it displays some of the fashionable marriages were rare in the population 

nnvifaral tYrflrtmnnjir time IrAAtmo a minnrNnriim kirhiMi - . r “ H 


afnoiig the (op twd-th|rtls of niraf 
society, from gentry aqd gentie- 
. Wbrhen-ln-wnlting to . shopkeepers,, 
farmworkers :and , servants, not 
excluding, however 1 , representatives of 
a wider world and >iore extended 
social scale, from a dpzep or more , 
noblemen down to beggars nftd 
universtly dons. 


A Trifte 


conditioning there would have been no 
case for treatment in respect of Edward 
Cleaver who, in 1623, ‘‘was sorely 
tempted with profane and ungodly 
thoughts, and sometimes with an 
inward smiling and laughing in his 
heart", and that it would not have 
mattered to him or anyone else that 
“One day after thanking tht Lord for 
his supper, 'an ill motion came into his 
mind, saying “Kiss my arse,’” >’ • 

■ .MacDonald, emphasizes that in 
’England atoms' time ;“Lunatics were 
not treated: ■ with superstitious 


I - had boon oivauliig to work through 'lunch ■' 
The day- before yesterday • ' f 

Onr offlcc -block is the tallest iti Belfast; . ‘ • 
.When the Taiinoy louptls ‘ ' 

; : Atiother> bomb-alert, . . 


- MacDonald has collected and u : W.6 take four or five minute? to tun dqwn ... 
analysed Naplorls brief case notes -not ' The thirty-odd fllghta of step* , 
just to’prbvldc nn accotinl of genial-: ,;To street lovol. . ; 


illness and its 
illustrate from 


treatment,, but to 
the anxieties -end 


;.;To street level. , 

.[I, had been trying to get past 


conflicts reported that everyday life of Awoman who held, at army length,. a ; tray, j . 

country, folic, the emotional and soclpl And on' tho tray the rein dips of her doliert - 


experience of those whose thoughts - ; . i% . : . ; , :v -v . . v , , . 

• (unlike the Archers’) "arc normally plate of blue-pink trifle . -..j 
obscured by the darkness of illlteraw.. ~ «•! 'vi*' 1 ' 1 

(This tyst is an j;sp^ally r ,leUing il ; ;^|t]l k ; v l 1 ': , V 

obstacle in openroa of investigation i ■' -|y ii'.'-st /■ 

MacDonald reminds us, "Few Tudor 1 , . . . - ; rftUl MUldOOlT 

Otunvt nipiislrldP rrtnl/l hfltM If»Tl / . • » • . • -V 


obstacle in ope area of investigation) 1 as; 
MacDonald reminds us, “Few Tudor 
and Stuart suicides, could have left 




psychological relief were themselves 
.designated . as sick, by. orthodox the 
• Anglicans, as sufferers from "relidoiis ‘ sciei 
melancholy". . Napier. Himself,. used anui 
. religion . to 1 ' console rather , tiiaq any 
cpndemh, wjtn comforting counsel for . beci 
those, affijeted with guilty ' fear, . . esta 
exorcisin' ; and aiqulefe ' ft)r tho?e . indi' 
believed by (henjselves.br others to be PP» 
. possessed by evil spiritsV t ", ness 

. i, P)|V of;; 513 . who.,: Suspected . aim! 

disturbed. More pragmatic were -tii his i 

Susw * wh °> inw 
; SJ? = adulterquS'. Johi 

: was' com 

. .regularized, : ^Jeged >sbfcery.-' Such-. Rar 

' oS5SIh? nS Shve -Ticipe oif conquerin e a he 


neither dismissed nor concurred wiih 
all such suspicions. 

In any case, whether the malady 
were physical or mental, whether its ' 
cause was thought to be natural or 
supernatural, Napier’s treatment 
tended to be the same, varying only 
with the size of the patient's puree. His 
procedures were eclectic: to the 
normal practice of the time, whereby 
the mentally ill were cared for by their 
families, rather than - as increasingly 
after the Restoration - imprisoned, 
shackled, and beaten In the ironically 
named “asylums" that proliferated 
across the nation in the eighteenth 
century, he added the standard 
inflictions of classical medicine; 
“Regardless of their symptoms, almost 
every one of Napier's mentally 
disturbed patients were purged with 
emetics and laxatives and bled .... 
Tobacco . . . was especially papular as 
a vomit”. Opiates were prescribed (as 
was also orthodox) for up to a fifth of 
those termed mad, lunatic, distracted, 
or light-headed. Even those whose 
grief or anxiety was expressed in 
religious terms were even-handedW 
dosed like the physically sick with 
emetics and laxatives. Though 
MacDonald attributes popular faithm 
the doctors of that day to the “placebo 
effect”, patients who returned may 
have done so out of desperation, and 
those who did not may have stayed 
away through deterrence as much as 
through feeling cured. When one of 
Napier's patients, the lunatic adulterer 
Viscount Purbeck, “Took a gentle 
purge, ... it wrought twenty times, 
ana he said he would never lake any 
more." In his case, it was presumably 
only the powerful influence of his 
brother, tne Duke of Buckingham, 
that kept him in Napier's hands. 

So meticulously supported and 
moderately promoted are Mac- 
Donald's arguments that it would 
be hard to qualify them to any great 
degree. Sometimes, however, small _ 
errors suggest a less than complete 
familiarity with his fields of study: a 
medical authority named “Aretaetus" 
and a county of “Huntingshire" appear 
in both text and index; Ivinghoa, 
Cogenhoe, and Higham Ferrers are 
“towns” on p 56, but, more properly, 
“villages" on pp 68-9, while Luton is* 
“town" on the former page, a “village . 
on p 61. A more substantial suspicion, 
regrettably, is aroused by the 
transcription on p 290 (the only one 
checked) from MS Ashmole 198:. 
“Thomson of Wattcn . . . elixer unto 
which . . . changeable” should rean ■ 
“Tomaon of Watton . . : Elixir Vitae 
which he said . . . chargeable", Tne 
last emendation is offered as a 
probable rather than an absolute 
certainty: Napier’s notebooks, 

scrawled in the heal of consultation in a 
very variable secretary hand [for 'bis 
own eyes only, are indeed difficult <0 
read, and since most of MacDonalds 
argument depends , not on sustained 
quotation but bn. the extraction oi 
single words such as symptoms ana 
place-names, It may be hoped that it » 
not seriously undermined by tnj ■ 
shortcoming, unpardonable tbougn u ^ 
would be In a textual editor. 

The achievements, of this book are . 
manifold: it provides insights Into no. 
orily the mental suffering^ of ordloaff .. 
seventeenth-century people ana wp 
. therapeutic eclecticism of a man wm' | 
treated them, but also they 
values and expectations, _«nt«y 
social relations, arid the 
religious beliefs on 1 mental health- a 
the same time it shows that m *®L. 

' science" triumphed over exorcu®' . 
amulets, and prayer not because u ■ 
any more effective at that time 
. because its attitudes better 
. . establishment lit its drive agj ■ , 

. individual pretensions to • spin . 
ppwer. It reminds us that menlaJ 
Hess is not' a ' . t*aiHeth-cenWnl 
phenomenob , or even invention. A > 
almost incidentally, it rescues fro . 
Iniquity of oblivion a man celebrate? ■ 

his day, one who was a cousjj i * ■Jgj.; . 
inventor of logarithms and dlnefl 
: John Dee; m :.»bo; 

conversed ! With " the 
: Raphael; arid.Who managed to be 
. atiermetic.cabalistlc aswlogwandanr . 

* orthodox, learned Anglican ^ 

truly, as MacDonald, terms^ huBi ... ... 

“obscure arid rtistic Faustus - .■ - 
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High priest of ‘Hi-de-Hi’ 


Paul Smith 

Bill* Butlin and Peter Dacre 

The Billy Butlln Story: “A Showman 
lo the End” 

287pp. Robson. £7.50. 

0 86051 168 5 

b this a tract for our times? Small man 
with little formal education begins with 
hoop-la stall, rises by his own exertions 
to make millions by making millions 
happy, and dies rich, famous, and 
(fairly) contented. The script might 
have been written by Saatchi and 
Saatchi around an idea created by Mr 
Cecil Parkinson. A pity that this 
exemplary demonstration of the 


virtues of enterprise came a little too 
early to receive its true reward. Instead 
of the Norman Tebbit Cross with 
bicycle clips, Billy Butlin had to be 
content with a knighthood, the sort of 
thing given to civil servants, long-stay 
aldermen, even professors. 

Sandwiched between a foreword 
from the Duke of Edinburgh (“The 
rich have always been the targets of 
envious abuse”) and a testimonial from 
a past president of Variety 
Imemational (“one of the most human 
beings I have ever met") this might 
have been merely the bland 
autobiography of success. It is saved 
by Sir Billy's willingness to admit 
an occasional mistake and by 
contributions from Iris widow and sons 
which make it clear that driving 
individualism has its penalties, often 

S by others. Butlin could neither 
.istiU norstop working, often made 
his staff emulate his own seven-day 
week, apparently drove two wives to 
drink by neglect, found little time for 
tenrst children, and hated handing his 
nianess over to his son, against whom 
he very soon consipfred with a group 
whose take-over bid he had fiercely 
rwisled only a few years earlier. Could 
I™ be the same friendly, humorous, 
wther shy man , who became one of the 
outstanding philanthropists of our time 
•®° re ipan two million pounds given to 
chanty), was fond of elephants, and - 
irrefutable sign of grace - was 
nnbarrassed by the attentions of 
Hmonn Andrews? Were some of his 

^mmey? 1 * 0 " 3 ' “ hlS SOn suggesls ’ 

if Billy Butlin had time for an inner 
nic, small sign of it appears here. This 
uarelicent b°ok, despite the surface 
^i5 vc ,j e , ss ,- Ttie experience of the 
IrXPf d War » which Butlin entered 
« a nneen-year-oid volunteer in the 
S n j profoundly affected 

frilL/ floured him against future 
(nothing could ever be as bad as 
hut his years as a 
gher-bearer in France are 
Hjjed in a page and a half. 
2?i°n seldom breaks in. The few 
HI *e conduct of life and 
have all the vivacity of 

Sr&u a i 0tar y Christmas 
ratoon ork hard at something you 
WsLn!J our PIT 1 boss. Look after 
fcnntivhl 8 ' jWomen and business 
rtsSLJui feIt h»s first two wives 
S access). What he loved 
a u d w h at carried him 
eyc for pcopIe ’ s 

most er »‘ertaining 
& Jf g® hook are those whicF 

S2acSi n ear,y ^serving his 
8 showman by 

objHvInp ■ SS ’ We « i Countr y fairs, 
crowd, 1 die psychology of holiday 
to attrict the publfc 

b y smartly uniformed 


Itteodanta’^S U J ?“ a ™y unuormeo 

ajMMW-5-d with the 

E It’s BuUinV, and 

om D »P„ ft; stallholders in their 


JJJ the families of “riding 
figrtS? J* ‘heoj "ground". aI 
Charabanc excursion 
late 19208 thinned 
Ra^^pd erowds, he moved into 

^ , %biakmth en u parks » and mad e 
^ropiaj, 2 KHS 1 * b y securing the sole 

^OlymnfafnJr ij wheo he ‘°ok over 
feSEgi U . wa s estimated that 
w ere invested in 
him an annual 


wnl&PVZ 1 l%1 - The Times ' in 

sn 8 hIJS ghl ,here werc alre ady about 
150 hohday camps m Britain, “a few 

Sljy , years old or more". But the 

81 Ske 8 ness in 
1936 was new in the degree of its 
comforts and amenities, even if the 
arrival of the first campers on Easter 
Saturday was greeted by snow. The 
LNbK saw enough profit in 
transporting Butlin’s campers to the 
East Cpast to pay for half his 
adverting; and the 1938 holidays- 
HgW JfJP slat| on, for which he 
lobbred MPs, supplied a further 
stimulus. 

Those who see individualistic 
enterprise as the chief or only motor of 
progrew tend to buttress its economic 
virtues by alleging social merits as well, 
not least the fostering of freedom 
through rejection of conformity, 
dependence, and centralized control. 
Yet much of it has conspicuously 
thrived In the modern era on the 
negation of individual taste, on getting 
more people to want, or at any rate to 
buy, larger quantities of the same 
things. Butfin's holiday camps 
represented the simple, shrewd 
commercialization of the relatively 
new phenomenon of mass leisure. One 
might argue that they exploited a 
widespread “camp" mentality, the 
need of generations regimented by the 
communal disciplines of education 
work, and war to take even their 
holidays within a fixed institutional 
framework. In Beside the Seaside, 
James Walvin notes contemporary 
opinion that all-inclusive holidays, 
especially in camps with “firm 
routines’ , were particularly suited to 
the needs of working people, it is 
tempting to see Butlin's camps as a sort 
of democratic substitute for Kraft 
ditrch Freude or Mussolini's 
dopolayoro, or even to incorporate 
them into a portmanteau analysis of 
the decline of individual initiative and 
self-reliance - the substitution of 
collective for personal pleasures and of 
“entertainment” for knowing how to 
entertain oneself. 

But any picture of Billy Butlin as MC 
to the toiling masses, trading group 
bonhomie for the hard-earned fruits of 
Accrington's or Bermondsey's labour, 
needs careful scrutiny. Butiin ascribes 
his ability to give millions what they 
wanted to his being “an ordinary man 
with ordinary tastes". He was not, 
however, as much a son of the people 
as it might seem. His father, if he 
married a travelling showman's 
daughter and decamped to South 
Africa, probably as a remittance man, 
came of a family of country bankers 
and clergymen, and was known In 
Cape Town, where he was a noted ; 
tennis player, as “The Baron”. And 
who were the happy campers? This is 
not a social history and we learn very 
little about the people who made 
Butlin's fortune, but a significant 
phrase in the book is his reference to 
his early ambition to open a holiday 
camp “for the great mass of middle- 
income families 1 *. "Middle-income” is 
ambiguous; nor can we interpret very 
easily in class terms the feet that 
Butlin's called dinner “evening meal", 
because dinner for most campers was 
what they had at midday. Walvin, 
however, points out (hat their capital 
cost made it hard for holiday camps to 
be really cheap and suggests that 
“smaller-salaried” people formed the 
bulk of the inmates. A survey 
calculated that only five per cent of 
Butlin’s visitors in 1947 were working 
class. The 1938 holidays-with-pay act 
was only an enabling measure, arid 
does not seem to have created a 
working-class holiday boom; probably . 
the general recovery from the slump 
was more important in providing 
Butlin's early customers. 

Butlin’s was not a very, direct 
competitor with Blackpool or 
Brighton. Those. Mur wanted a 
traditional holiday with promenades, 
pubs, whelk stalls, risQut postcards, 
and trips round the harbour, went od 
taking it. Butlin's stemmed from its 
founder’s experience of 8 boarding- 
house holiday in a wet South Wales, 
when, turned out between meals, he 
had watched families, miserably 
looking for amusement in the rain. Jt 
offered an. escape from the seaside 


in the Tyrolean beer garden, waltzed lo 
Manlovani in the Viennese dunce hall, 
urn,, a ! E l sie and Doris Waters or 
Will Hay in the Sunday concert, look 
lessons in boxing from Len Harvey or 
‘ennis from Dan Masked, shouted 
H'-de-Hi" und “Ho-de-Ho", and 
were jollied along by the indefatigable 
redcoats, half of them, apparently, 
frustrated singers and comedians 
looking for a way into show business. 
You were not just given a holiday, but 
recruited to a cause and invited to form 
| habit. Children became Butlin 
Beavers, with a Beaver Code and 

A?u Ve \, L S dses ,. whi,e adulls had 
.Albert Hall reunions, national talent 
contests, and the Butlin's national 
velela competition. The Beverley 
Sisters even reminded you of your 
experience in a song: 

Wbs it Skegness or Clacton or Filey. 

Was It April, June or July7 
Remember we met ai Butlin’s 
I was the guy 

The accent was on dean, family fun, 
tne prevailing tone conventional and 
paternalistic. After the war, camps 
acquired their own chapels and 
resident padres. Perhaps this explains 
the otherwise mysterious "services to 
the Church” for which Sir Billy 
says lie was knighted. The Church 
Commissioners had a large holding in 
Butlin’s, which was thought in 1969 to 
be one of the obstacles to the 
determined take-over bid by 
Phonographic Equipment, who saw 
fast pickings in (he installation of their 
gambling machines in the camps, 
something Billy Butlin stoutly opposed 
as likely to drive away traditional 
Butlin's clients (though he tolerated 
bingo and had done well as a young 
soldier running a crown and anchor 
rame). The more strident aspects of 
the camps were toned down in the post- 
war years, and the Bristol Old Vic and 
the Sun Carlo opera company signalled 
n further movement “up market”. The 
feeling is more of a bank clerk's beano 
than of a weaver's wakes week. 

In the end, Butlin controlled the 
business too tightly and too long. 
Inability to .delegate was fatal, as the 
firm expanded and age slowed him 
down. A Bahamas venture lost a lot of 


money, and at home bookings and 
profits were falling sharply by the mid- 
1960s, as package holidays abroad and 
the rise of self-catering demanded 
new responses. Once Butlin's 
entrepreneurial flair waned, he found 
that some of those who had done well 
out of it had. little time for an 
“ordinary" man: he was not even asked 
to sit down when summoned by 
representatives of big institutional 
shareholders to be told that they 
intended to replace him as managing 
director. He survived that challenge, 
calling the small shareholders to his aid 
and creating some faggot votes for the 
occasion, just as at the time of Suez he 
survived a carpeting by the Foreign 
Office for banning Egyptians from the 
Butlin’s Cross-Channel Swim, one of 
his many publicity stunts. A 
government prepared to back the self- 
made man against faceless finance and 
cdntenlptuou5 of the Foreign Office 
would perhaps have pleaseahim. 

His stoty is engagingly ■' and 
entertainingly told, and Robson Books 
have done tneir proof-reading more 
conscientiously than some er finder . 
publishers, though anyone looking for 
the “Hotel Lottie" in Paris is likely to 
end up in the wrong part of 
Montmartre. Those who md not have 
■to Jive with Billy Butlin When his 
inexorable drive was at Its height 
clearly found much to love in frim; and 
they buried him, as was only right, In ' 
the showman’s brown boots. 

Great Britain; A Celebration by Hunter 
Davis and Frank Herrmann (288pp. 
Haraish Hamilton, ; £12.50, 0 241 
10755 5) contains nineteen “acts of. 
celebration” of peculiarly ^British - 
institutions, which are seen by the 
authors as ap antidote to the economic 
gloom of the “dark present". The, book 
contains personal accounts .with 
historical background .and photo- 
graphs of • Sissinghurst; . Sotheby’s 
Sale "Room; Wembley Football 
Stadium; Kersey, Suffolk; Marks and 
Spencer; Durham Cathedrfil; The 
tinuai Mile' Rdinburghi' the . Queen 
:he ftalnhill 
ool; Eton 
the Giant's . 
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The moping and the melancholy 


— no ecs, for most of the people who 

Michael MacDonald killed themselves were poor and 

Mystical Bedlam: Madness, Anxiety, probably illiterate. . Jbere s one 
and Healing in Seventeenth-Century purpose of education for you.) 

0 ngland Tha t Mystical Bedlam offc rs more lo 

323pp. Cambridge University Press. »he social than to the medical historian 
£27% ^ 1 ,s not sur P ns,n B while psychologists 

n«ifmn7 and psychiatrists continue to argue 

U . — ■■■-— — among themselves over the 

nomenclature and classification of 
“Troubled with whirlwinds”, tempted mental illnesses - or even their real 
by spirits to “tin cleanness" and existence. In this last respect, Napier's 
blasphemy, blaming a witch at case notes solidly refute claims that the 
Doaford, Thomas Langly rode or concept of mental illness is a modern 
trudged some thiriy-flve miles in 1627 invention, or even that modem man 
to seek relief from the rector of Great suffers as never before from stress and 
Linford in Bedfordshire. Langly was anxiety. FeaT, jealousy, hatred, and 
one of thousands of mentally disturbed violence flourished in the almost 
people who made their way from all inescapably close rural communities; 
over England, from Yorkshire and . love and marriage, bereavement and 
Sussex, Somerset and Norfolk, though poverty, produced stress just as they do 
chiefly from villages anil small towns today. As regards terminology, 
within twenty miles or so, to consult a MacDonald sensibly restricts himself 
famous astrological physician, the Rev to reproducing and using that 
Richard Napier. His case notes employed by laymen then and now, not 
covering the ycars l.W to J 634, though replacing “melancholy “ , for example , 
Incomplete, fill sixty volumes of the with “depression”. His list of forly- 
Ashuiolc collection in the Bodleian eight symptoms selected for special 


Dodford, Thomas Langly rode or 
trudged some thirty-five miles in 1627 
to seek relief Trom the rector of Great 
Linford in Bedfordshire. Langly was 
one of thousands of mentally disturbed 
people who made their way from all 


Robin Robbins 

notes and the scientific, literary and toRosalind’sopinion.arebothderived 
theological works of his con- from hearsay.) 
temporaries. “One suspects that he Marriage depending on "spiritual 
is not, in any case, entirely happy harmony rather than property and 
carrying out statistical exercises: on status was encouraged by Puritan 
page 103 he makes the puzzling moralists, but the equality of women 
statement that "almost one third of the we m j g | U now assume this to imply was 
episodes of illness, despair, or madness not fostered by the all-male church 
among Napier's patients were committed to maintaining Judeo- 
iriggered by the death of a spouse. Of Christian norms, or by Tudor and 
these 42 tormented survivors, 33 were Stuart husbands (aptly termed by 
women.” Since the totals for Madney MacDonald “cottage despots”), or “by 
and Despair alone in Appendix E customs that kept them economically 
amount to 188, and “illness might dependent and socially deferential", 
include all estimated 60,000 patients, Almost twice as many women as men 
at the very least the 767 whose presented symptoms of psychological 
precipitating stresses were specified, distress to Napier, leading MacDonald 
one is driven to conjecture that he cautiously to opine that “marriage had 
means that of the total 134 t h e same dolorous effects on the 
bereavements among those 767 (Tab e mental hea i th of women j n the 

3.3 on p 78 is likewise perplexing! y seventeenth century as it has today.” 
headed) almost one third succumbed Apart fr om t h e ordeals of childbearing 
to madness, despair, or some other (“the fear, stress, and illnesses induced 
mental illness. by difficult births contributed to the 

Seven tenths of those 767 stressed mental disorders of 81 of Napier's 
patients reported one of four common pntients”), there were those "cottage 
categories of stress: bereavement despots", the husbands. While Napier 
afflicted a fifth of them, marital agreed with the Marriage Homily that 
problems about the same proportion; wife-beaters were irrational, he 
about an eighth were beset by nevertheless considered that wives’ 
economic problems, about twice that urges to escape from their marriages 
proportion by the troubles of were ipso facto signs of mental 
courtship. A much smaller category of imbalance. 


chiefly from villages and small towns today. 
within twenty miles or so, to consult a MocDt 
famous astrological physician, the Rev to re 
Klchnrd Napier. His case notes cmnloj 
covering the years 1597 to J 634, though replacf 
incomplete, fill sixty volumes of the with «. 
Ashmole collection in the Bodleian eight t 
Library: on them Michael MncDonald scrutin 
hiis based a richly informative study of from T 
the causes, manifestations, concepts, of disl 
and treatment of mental disorder in s UC h B 
seventeenth-century rural England. Sad. 1 
Born In 1559, Napier was inducted to Fright, 
the living of Great Linford (between Canno' 


‘melancholy", for example, 
ression”. Elis list of forty- 


scrutiny, ranging in order of frequency 
from Troubled in Mind (nearly a third 
of disturbed patients), down through 


StoiiySt rat ford and Newport Pagneli) 
in 1590, and must have begun to 
practise medicine soon afterwards, 
though not formally licensed to do so 
unEil 1604. According to the horoscope 
be cost for himself, ne was “Extreme 
fearful by nature to declaim or preach 
. . . and much afflicted with mopish 
melancholy” , so it must have been by 
preference thnt he spent a large 

m lian of his time on the estimated 
clients who had sought his 
advice by the time he died in 1634. 
Somewhat under 5 per cent presented 
symptoms of mental disorder: typical 
examples given by MacDorinld' from 
one aay’s consultations in 1620 arc a 
man “ 'very mopish and lightheaded* 
because his brain was ‘crazed with 
studying’ a married couple 
M ‘troubled in mind’ - she because he 
was unkind, he for no apparent 
reason”; and "a love-struck twenty- 
two-year-old who was ‘lunatic by fits’* ; 


of disturbed patients), down through 
such as Mopishness, Fearful, Simply 
Sntl. Fancies and Conceits, Took 
F right, Suicidal, Frantic, Grieving, 
Cannot follow business, Evil 
Thoughts, Laughs. Too much talk. 
Screams or Cries, Terrible Dreams, 
Lunatic, Curses, to the least frequent 
Solitary, Suspicious, Wandering, is 
hardly susceptible, consequently, to 
detailed correlation with surveys of 


patient may ring the bell of recognition 
with some readers today: “The strain 
of prolonged study . . . was frequently 


One way in which early seventeenth- 
century views of insanity both 
coincided in principle with and 
departed in particulars from those of 


blamed (ie, in 27 cases] for the insanity departed in particulars from those of 
[or unhappiness] of clergymen, . today’s authorities thus, lay in 
university dons, and I intellectually definitions. Direct flouting of a 
ambitious laymen. Of more general generally accepted system of values 


detailed correlation with surveys of importance in present debates is was by most people then as now 
modern populations by any particular MacDonald’s conclusion that the regarded as Irrational, not only 
school of psychiatric theory. complaints of anxieties and difficulties destructive of the social fabric, but 

The conclusions to be drawn from in courtship and married life by over contrary to the perpetrator’s own 
MacDonald’s tables are therefore (not “Almost") two fifths of Napier’s interests. The rebellious wife, the child 


qualitative rather than quantitative, 
and social rather than clinical, indeed, 
social considerations affected Napier’s 
otherwise relatively consistent 
terminology: as MacDonald puts it: 
“he was aware of the social properties 
that governed the naming of woes. . . 
his growing esteem in court circles 
providing a swelling tide of gloomy 
gentry whom he could appropriately 
call melancholy”. While 65 per cent of 
his aristocratic patients complained of 
this fashionable malady, only 6 per 
cent of them Were given the 


stressed patients “makes nonsense of _ even if adu lt _ w ho defied his elders, 
historians confident assertions that anyone who attacked his own fam ily, 
romantic love was rare in seventeenth- or broke ^ and prestigious 
century England, or that it was windows, or destroyed his own clothes 
unimportant in choosing marital -items both expensive and embodying 
partners . The greater availability of social Identity - seemed out of her or 


neither dismissed nor concurred with 
all such suspicions. 

In any case, whether the malady 
were physical or mental, whether its 
cause was thought to be natural or 
supernatural, Napier’s treatment 
tended to be the same, varying only 
with the size of the patient’s purse. His 
procedures were eclectic: to the 
normal practice of the time, whereby 
the mentally ill were cared for by theft 
families, rather than - as increasingly 
after the Restoration - imprisoned, 
shackled, and beaten in the ironically 
named “asylums" that proliferated 
across the nation in the eighteenth 
century, he added the standard 
inflictions of classical medicine: 
“Regardless of their symptoms, almost 
every one of Napier's mentally 
disturbed patients were purged with 
emetics and laxatives ana bled .... 
Tobacco . . . was especially popular as 
a vomit”. Opiates were prescribed (as 
was also orthodox) for up to a fifth of 
those termed mad, lunatic, distracted, 
or light-headed. Even those whose 
grief or anxiety was expressed in 
religious terms were even-handedly 
dosed like the physically sick with 
emetics and laxatives. Though 
MacDonald attributes popular faith In 
the doctors of that day to the “placebo 
effect", patients who returned may 
have done so out of desperation, and 
those who did not may have stayed 
away through deterrence as much as 
through feeling cured. When one of 
Napier's patients, the lunatic adulterer 
Viscount Purbeck, “Took a gentle 
purge, ... it wrought twenty times, 
ana he said he would never take any 
more." In his case, it was presumably 
only the powerful influence of his 
brother, the Duke of Buckingham, 
that kept him in Napier’s hands. 

So meticulously supported and 
moderately promoted are Mac- 
Donald’s arguments that It would 
be hard to qualify them to any great 
degree. Sometimes, however, small 


records concerning the propertied and h is mindi To' note this is not to deny degree. Sometimes, however, small 
the titled (coupled sometimes, that mch people may suffer ment0 | errors suggest a less than comnlett 
perhaps, with a mutual snobbery that distress - Indeed, conflict with familiarity with his fields of study; a 


me niiea tcoupiea sometimes, that such people may suffer mental 
perhaps, with a mutual snobbery that distress _ indeed, conflict with 
sees the latter as somehow accepted values and practices is all too 
representative of the past) has u ke!y to produce tt _ but to reraind 
encouraged some to focus on families ourselves that cause and effect were 
“whose marnages were negotiated like ^ ar e easily confused, that distress 

u s ? ntir ? ent and deviant behaviour might be 
undoubtedly flourished best where, attributed simply to the desire not to 


physical - bleeding and purging. But. undistinguished lot 


capable of passionate love then as now, ma i ad y 

Hilt alert that ivmnU avnanteH mevrSaoa . * * 


Another 

MacDonald 


otent force (though 
i wary of conclusions 


parsing on instruction in flstrolo 


'‘melancholy 


mental 


accepted as “sufficientcause for misery ^® re ) ' n . definition, generation , and 

or madness”. Then as now, young alleviation of mental suffering was 


patient ne carenwy cast a noroscope; ana classifications man supported by 
hoping thus to establish the hard evidence. MacDonald sensibly 
predisposing cause of ailments, nnd I o cautions his renders against drawing 
receive hints for a prognosis. The detailed inferences . or wider 
benefit to the historian' of this (mplicolions From his statistical tables: 
superstitious practice is, MacDonald to start with. Napier’s records are 
points out, twofold: firstly. It induced a Incomplete fri so pnteby a why. that no 


adults agonized over love and religion. Conviction of sin and terrorof 
marriage, “the uncertainties of getting damn , at ‘p n were fostered by Calvinist 
a living and bearing children". prose lytizcrs who could then come up 


a living and bearing children". proselytlzcrs who could then come up 

ti,- /UanMini. p-k . I.- . pat with an offer of ‘‘redemption’’ on 

'J , I |l en . s P 0l,ses their terms as a remedy. One may 
AnH I? He * l ° l S e cosaness suspect that without a rigid religious 

and sufferhra aS conditioning there would have been no 

ssswMSss 

waslo marry, whom “was the greatest "‘S £ 


the classical physician, received visits cllomeiric pirouettes in rt disclaimer : young people seem usually t6 have 
at his house, often at half-hourly both accurate and modest: “Although , wont the, evidence suggests that forced hKnS ? iii 
I ntervals, in the style or the modern ft displays sonic of the fashionable marriages were rare in the population “S 1 ,® 

general practitioner, thus treftling a trappings of quantitative history, this- as a whole, and love-matchescoitimon ' m ‘ nd ’ sa F n g , 


One day after thanking the Lord for 
iis supper, ’an ill motion came into his 
ilnd, saying “Kiss my arse." ”* ■ 


cases of. mental disorder, oCc lining 
among the top two-thirds of nucu 
society, from gentry and gentle- 
wo iheu-tti- waiting to shopkeepers, 
• farmworkers mul servants, nbt 
excluding, however, representatives of 
a wider world and more extended 
social scale, from a dozon or more 
noblemen down to beggars and 
university dons. • . 

MacDonald has ' collected . and 
analysed Nnpfer’s briaf cnSe notes not 
just Id provide an account of rental 
illness and its treatment, but to 
illustrate from the 'anxieties jmd 
conflicts reported that everyday life of 
country folk, the emotional and social 
experience of those whose, thoughts 
(unlike the Archers’) “ore rtbrmallv 


d (One may, however, „objeqt that ; MacDonald emphasizes that in 
n MacDonald s twti instances : of men, England it this time ’'Lunatics were 
ie allegedly dying for loYe,quitecOnlr&ry not treated -;with 'superstitious 


A T r ifl e 


1 had been meaning to work through lunch 
The day bofora .yoirprd&y f. 

Our of(lco-block. Is the tallest In Belfast; 

. when the Tarinoy- sounds 

■ Another, bomb-file rt,' 1 

Wo tcikc -four or 'five minutes to rim down 
Tte thlrty^pdd flights of steps ! . 

. Tt> ! street ’level;.' 

,1 had been trying to get past • - c . 


reported that everVday life of : iV'wosmiv who. hold,: at- nriu’rlctigthi a' tray/. 

folk, the cmotlonn i and social' ; 'And' on’ the tray the remains of, her dessert - j 'V 

the Archers’) "are rtbrmally A platp of bluo-plnk trifle ■ .. r - r -vf-vV; ... 
i by the darkness of illiteracy,’ . O* Jelly-sponge,: / - '."'i. *'«•- 

ist ii. an- especially. . telling With .a^HolIiqpLpf, VMpp*d‘^ea*ri- eii" tob, i /.hi 


«*■, reverence , . . goofy Sages, ever ready 
to utter s profundity,. ''Ironically, the 
very Puritan enthusiasts who offered, 
psychological, relief were themselves 
: ; , designated as ■ sli?k by, orthodox 
. . . Anglicans, as sufferers from “religious 
^ melancholy", Napier . himself ^used 
/ . religion , to console rather . than 

: cpndeipn, with comforting counsel for 

V those, afflicted with guilty fear, 
aad amulets for those 
. . believed bV themselves or others to be 
. Pressed by evil spirits.. . 

'Vi i ,' ; Py K; df . . 513 who suspected 
. 0v * r - l ? al f were mentally 
’ • • W h5' M° TC pra 6matio were the 
7 ftSil ' of Su ?sex who, 

v.:- AS* 


medical authority named “Aretaelus 
and a county of "Huntingshire" appear 
in both text and Index; Ivingnoe, 
Cogenhoe, and Higham Ferrers are 
"towns” on p 56, but, more properiyi 
“villages" on pp 68-9, while Luton Isa 
“town" on the former page, a “village 
on p 61. A more substantial suspicion, 
regrettably, Is aroused by t« 
transcription on p 290 (the only o« 
checked) from MS Ashmole 198: 
"Thomson of Watten . . . elixer unto 
which . , . changeable" should read 
“Tomson of Walton . . . Elixir Vitae 
which he said . . . chargeable”, The 
last emendation is offered as > 
probable rather than an abso la,e 
certainty: Napier’s notebooks, 

scrawled in the heat of consultation la a 
very variable secretary hand for “ 
own eyes only, are indeed difficult ro 
read, and since most of MacDonald* 
argument depends not on sustains 
quotation but on the extraction oi 
single words such as symptoms aw 
place-names, it may be hoped that ns 
not seriously undermined by 
shortcoming,, unpardonable thougn p ___ 
would be in a textual editor. 

The achievements of this book are . 
manifold: it provides Insights • 

only the mental sufferings of ormn&ry 
sevCn teenth-century people 
therapeutic eclecticism of a rean wi 
treated them, but also their Pj[*° 

values and expectations, fanuiy®^ ■ 
• i F __ j ErtFinpnce v' 


obscured by the darkness of illiteracy:/ ; * "i:-!:’ . : ; v^ when. .;it/-:waD- 

(Tfifa - last ii .nn csbedally . tolling Wltl/nr rioIlopLpf.ybt^ped d^oam j, ,/; eljWdd Sorcery, - Such 

obstncla in on^ area of investigatlonras , ','v ■-'•a.’:- 

MacDonald reminds us, ’’Few Tudor . • ■ ’ V’ rfflll- MuI(lo6i(l l ^ a ^ es »- flnd 

and Stuart suicides could have left - r - - • T ^ IA ^^MJt7 ^QOfpayiriaoftp B ^^ 

' • V u , p ?» ev «, m : fUiseep. powers, Napier 


me same time it wiuwa . 

science" triumphed ovef 
amulets, and prayer not became B 
any more effective at that “J 
because its attitudes better surtfi : 
establishment in its drive kgijg 
Individual pretensions to sf 1 
power. It reminds us that !, 

ness is not a twenZieth-cenro^. , 
phenomenon, or even Invention- 
Almost incidentally, it r escu ?fSJdlfl ■ 
iniquity of oblivion a man celebrat . ( 
his day, one who was a “XdUlh ’ 1 
Inventor of logarithms and dinco 

.John Deb, one • Who /th^SjJ^^. 
converted ' with * the Atch a ®g 
Raphael, and whorofiuaged 

ahermeUctcabaasticaswlo ^ 0 ■ _ 

orthodox Jearned ^gHc^^ " 

truly, as MacDprtald terms him. , 
“obscure and rustic Faustus ■ . 


High priest of ‘Hi-de-Hi 


Paul Smith 

Bill* Butlin and Peter Dacre 

The Billy Butlin Story: “A Showman 
lo the End” 

287pp. Robson. £7.50. 

086(151 168 5 

Is ibis a tract for our times? Small man 
with little formal education begins with 
hoop-la stall, rises by his own exertions 
lo make millions by making millions 
happy, and dies rich, famous, and 
(fairly) contented. The script might 
have been written by Saatchi and 
Saatchi around an idea created by Mr 
Cedi Parkinson. A pity that this 
exemplaiy demonstration of the 
virtues of enterprise came a little too 
early to receive its true reward. Instead 
of the Norman Tebbit Cross with 
bicycle clips, -Billy Butlin had to be 
content with a knighthood, the sort of 
thing given to civil servants, long-stay 
aldermen, even professors. 

Sandwiched between a foreword 
from the Duke of Edinburgh (“The 
rich have always been the targets of 
envious abuse") and a testimonial from 
a past president of Variety 
Internationa] (‘‘one of the most human 
beings I have ever met") this might 
have been merely the bland 
autobiography of success. It is saved 
by Sir Billy's willingness to admit" 
an occasional mistake and by 
contributions from his widow and sons 
which make it clear that driving 
individualism has its penalties, often 
paid by others. Butlin could neither 
keepstlll nor stop working, often made 
his staff emulate his own seven-day 
wek, apparently drove two wives to 
drink by neglect, found little time for 
Mi first children, and hated handing his 
business over to his son, against whom 
he very soon consipired with a group 
whose take-over bid he had fiercely 
resisted only a few years earlier. Could 
Has be the same friendly, humorous, 
rather shy man , who became one of the 
outstanding philanthropists of our time 
(more than two million pounds given to 
chanty),, was fond of elephants, and - 
breni table sign of grace - whs 
embarrassed by the attentions of 
Mmonn Andrews? Were some of his 
ouge benefactions, as his son suggests, 
gall money? 

If Billy Butlin hnH limp fnr fin innar 


« reticent nook, despite the surface 
^S^ness. The experience of the 
Hral World War, which Butlin entered 
nhoen-year-old volunteer in the 
“Mdian army, profoundly affected 
J. / armoured him against future 
(nothing could ever oe as bad as 

flr#irL! n 'f es ^’ but his years as a 
jwcher-bearer in France are 
'n a page and a half, 
wnection seldom breaks in. The few 
HE, fo J the conduct of life and 
22 i ave ^ vivacity of 
2? . a . Rotar y Christmas 
tnlrtu d 0rk hard at something you 
t&itLn?Jf° ur boss. Look after 
iJop-^^nK. ’Women and business 
rttentpj^' felt his first two wives 
S2Li? 8ucc ?ss)- What he loved 
and what carried him 

««d s S' yeforpeople ' s 

SjuVf 2 ?! 15 *: sne ^ most entertaining 

h , 6 b0 ? k J re ,h0 " whfc s 

i ZrJ'j . e arly days serving his 
“ a. showman by 
observe! Jf 6 We ?‘ .Country fairs, 
the psychology of holiday 
^.reaming to attract the public 
* S S „ W ted bright red and 
ate^ffS by smartly uniformed 
^blazoned with the- 


1902 - The Times, in 
?n 8 r fe Ught ,here Wcrc already about 
- f l . 5 . U . hol,da y ca mps in Britain, “a few 
y ear s old or more”. But the 

’ °P cn l d at Ske 8 ness in 

1936 was new m the degree of its 
comforts and amenities, even if the 
arrival of the first campers on Easter 
Saturday was greeted by snow. The 
. J- NER .saw enough profit in 

transporting Butlin’s campers to the 

1 Ll SI ° ast 1 J P fl y for half his 
i advertising; and the 1938 holidavs- 

5 !!XwH y J|| lsIation ' 1 for which he 

I SUpplicd « 

I a Jhose who see individualistic 
enterprise as the chief or only motor of 
progress tend lo buttress its economic 
; vrtues by alleging social merits as well 
■ not least the fostering of freedom 
through rejection of conformity, 
dependence, and centralized control. 
Yet much of it has conspicuously 
. thrived m the modem era on the 
negation of individual taste, on getting 
more people to want, or'at any rate to 
buy, larger quantities of the same 
I things. Butlin’s holiday camps 
represented the simple, shrewd 
commercialization of the relatively 
new phenomenon of mass leisure. One 
might argue that they exploited a 
widespread “camp” mentality, the 
need of generations regimented by the 
communal disciplines of education 
. work, and war to take even their 
holidays within a fixed institutional 
framework. In Beside the Seaside, 
James Walvin notes contemporary 
opinion that all-inclusive holidays, 
especially in camps with “firm 
routines' , were particularly suited to 
the needs of working people. It is 
tempting to see Butlin’s camps as a sort 
of democratic substitute for Kraft 
durch Freude or Mussolini s 
dopotavoro , or even to incorporate 
them into a portmanteau analysis of 
the decline of individual Initiative and 
self-reliance - the substitution of 
collective for personal pleasures and of 
“entertainment" for knowing how to 
entertain oneself. 

But any picture of Billy Butlin as MC 
to the toiling masses, trading group 
bonhomie for the hard-earned fruits of 
Accrington's or Bermondsey’s labour, 
needs careful scrutiny. Butlin ascribes 
his ability to give millions what they 
wanted to his being “an ordinary man . 
with ordinary tastes". He was not, 
however, as much a son of the people ! 
as it might seem. His father, if he 
married n travelling showman's , 
daughter and decamped to South 
Africa, probably as a remittance man, J 
came of a family of country bankers : 
and clergymen, and was known in ' 
Cape Town, where he was a noted ‘ 
tennis player, as “The Baron". And J 
who were the happy campers? This is J 
not a social history and we learn very r 
little about the people who made ^ 
Butlin’s fortune, but a significant 5 

E hrase in the book is his reference to ^ 
Is early ambition to open a holiday f 
camp "for the great mass of middle- J 
income families 11 . "Middle-income" is ® 
ambiguous; nor can we interpret very “ 
easily in class terras the feet that „ 


in the Tyrolean beer garden, waltzed to 
Mantovani in the Viennese dunce hall, 
. ul . Elsic and Dor 's Waters or 
Will Hay in the Sunday concert, took 
lessons in boxing from Len Haney or 
m tennis from Dan Maskcll. shouted 
Hi-de-Hi" and “Ho-de-Ho”. and 
were jollied along by the indefatigable 
redcoats, half of them, apparently, 
frustrated singers and comedians 
looking for a way into show business. 
1 ou just given a holiday, but 

recruited to a cause and invited to form 
a habit. Children became Butlin 
beavers, with a Beaver Code and 
5f aver l Lodges, while adults had 
.Albert Hall reunions, national talent 
contests, and the Butlin's national 
veleta competition. The Beverley 
Sisters even reminded you of your 
experience in a song: 

Was it Skegness or Gacton or Filey. 

Was ii April, June or July? 

Remember we njei at Butlin's 
■ was the guy 

The accent was on dean, family fun, 
the prevailing tone conventional and 
paternalistic. After the war, camps 
acquired their own chapels and 
resident padres. Perhaps this explains 
the otherwise mysterious "services to 
the Church” for which Sir Billy 
says he was knighted. The Church 
Commissioners had a large holding in 
Butlin’s, which was thought in 1969 to 
be one of the obstacles to the 
determined take-over bid by 
Phonographic Equipment, who saw 
fast pickings in the installation of their 
gambling machines in the camps, 
something Billy Butlin stoutly opposed 
as likely to drive away traditional 
Butlin’s clients (though he tolerated 
bingo and had done well as a young 
soldier running a crown and anchor 
game). The more strident aspects of 
the camps were toned down in the post- 
war years, and the Bristol Old Vic and 
the San Carlo opera company signalled 
a further movement “up market". The 
feeling is more of a bank clerk’s beano 
than of a weaver's wakes week. 

In the end, Butlin controlled the 
business too tightly and too long. 
Inability to delegate was fatal as the 
firm expanded and age slowed hini 
down. A Bahamas venture lost a lot of 
money, and at home bookings and 

K “ s were falling sharply by the mid- 
. as package holidays abroad and 
the nse of self-catering demanded 
new responses. Once Butlin’s 
entrepreneurial flair waned, he found 
that some of those who had done well 
out of it had. little time for an 


“ordinary” man: he was not even asked 
to sit down when summoned by 
representatives of big Institutional 
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which made his 


ambiguous; nor can we interpret very 
easily in class terras the feet that 
Butlin’s called dinner “evening meal”, 
because dinner for most campers -was 
what they had at midday. Walvin, 
however, points out that their capital 
cost made it hard for holiday camps to 
be really cheap and suggests (hat 
“smaller-salariecr people formed the 
bulk of the inmates. A survey 
calculated that only five per cent of 
Butlin's visitors in 1947 were working 
class. The 1938 holidays-with-pay act 
was only an enabling measure, - and 
does not seem to nave created a 
working-class holiday boom; probably 
the general recovery from the slump 
was more important in providing 
Butlin’s early customers. 

Butlin's was not a very direct 
competitor with Blackpool or 
Brighton. Those who' wanted a 
traditional holiday with promenades, 
pubs, whelk stalls, risqud postcards, 
and trips round the harbour, went on 
taking it. Butlin's stemmed from its 
founder's experience of a boarding- 
house holiday hi a wet South Wales, 
when, turned out between meals, he 
had watched families miserably 
looking for amusement in the rain. It 
offered an escape from the seaside 
landlady, covered facilities on a wet 


shareholders to be told that they 
intended to replace him as -managing 
director. He survived that challenge, 
calling the small shareholders to his aid 
and creating some faggot votes for the 
occasion, just as at the time of Suez he 
survived a carpeting by -the Foreign 
Office for banning Egyptians from the 
Butlin’s Cross-Channel Swim, one of 
his many publicity stunts. A 
government prepared to back the self- 
made man against faceless finance and 
contemptuous of the Foreign Office 
would perhaps have pleased him. 

His story 1 b engagingly 1 and 
entertainingly told, and Robson Books 
have done tneir proof-reading more 
conscientiously than some grander 


publishers, though anyone looking for 
the “Hotel Lottie" jn Paris is likely to 
end up In the wrong part of 
MOntmarfre. Those who did pot have 
to live with Billy Butlin when his 
inexorable drive was at its height 
clearly found much to love in him; and 
they burled him, as was .-only right, in 
the showman’s brown boots. 


10755 5) contains nineteen "acts of 
celebration” of peculiarly . British 
institutions, which are seen by the 
authors as an antidote to the economic 
gloom of the “dark presen!”, The book 
contains, .personal, accounts -with 
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Stadium; Kersey, Suffolk; . Marks and 
Spencer; , Durham Cathedral; The 
Royal Mile,.' Edinburgh; the .Queen' 
Mother’s $botti$h Cashes; the Rainhill 
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When the Late Rupert Uunnis's 
Dictionary of British Sculptors, 1660- 
1851 appeared (undated) in 1953, it 
was hailed by the TLS us "a store- 
house o£ information' 1 , the first, 
comprehensive, documented study of 
the whole field of British sculpture 
between the Restoration and the Great 
Exhibition. By the time it reappeared 
(revised but again undated) in 19fiH. 
Gunnis was (lend and scholars had 
begun to wonder who - if anybody - 
would extend his pioneering dictionary 
into the High Victorian and Edwardian 
eras. Well, we still await n Dictionary 
of Vic tori an and Edwardian Sculptors. 
But at long last Gunnis lias a successor: 
n young scholar takes his place in a 
great - if mostly amateur - tradition: 
Sir Edmund Gossc, J. T. Smith. E. 
Beresfnrd Chancellor, Mrs Arundcll 
Esdaile, Rupert Gunnis, Margaret 
Whinney, Charles and Lavinin 

1 la nd ley- Read, John Physick, and now 
Benedict Read. Mr Read's credentials 
are impeccable: his father. Sir Herbert 
Read, was perhaps the most perceptive 
critic of sculpture since Winckelmmin; 
and he is himself deputy Witt Librarian 
at the Courtauld Institute. 

Benedict Read begins by explaining 
(hat his critical standpoint is one of 
aesthetic neutrality: working in an 
academic “vacuum*’, he had to adopt a 
“deictic tone” and a “somewhat 
archaeological approach" in which 
"the facts and the evidence" were 
allowed to “dictate" his interpretative 
structure. Happily, this mask of 
neutrality is easily pierced. His thesis 
turns out to be a powerful antidote to , 
an overdose of Ruskin. 

In his Edinburgh Lectures of i&53. i 
Ruskin took up Pre-Raphaelite j 

“reality” as a stick to beat Neo- i 
Classical "modernism". In particular, i 
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Constance and Arthur, the Fairbairn children; their monument in Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent, by the Pre-Raphaelite sculptor Thomas Woollier dates from 1862. 
An illustration from the book reviewed here. 


he singled out Sleell’s recently erected 
eauestrian statue of the Duke of 
Wellington - “the Iran Duke in bronze 
by Steel!” - as ihe work of a “ promising 


sculptor . . tainted with the 
affectation of Modernism": “one of the 
thousand equestrian statues of 
Modernism studied from the show- 
rldeis of the amphitheatre, with their 
horses on their hind-legs in (he saw- 
dust". Amidst so much degeneracy 
there was one exception, Baron Carlo 
Morochctti: “a most definite exception 
. . . a thoroughly grertt sculptor . His 
“Richard Coeur de Lion" was "an ideal 


work of the highest benuty and value. 
Its erection . . . will tend more to 
educate the public eye and mind with 
respect to art, than anything we have 
done in London for centuries.” 
Marodierti'ssfiifue had been displayed 
in Ihe Great Exhibition, but Ruskin 
refused to be mollified: “I assure you 
there is more good and interesting 
sculpture in a single wing of a good 
thirteenth-century cathedral, than in 
ten great exhibitions." Ruskin 
confessed to finding “little pleasure in 
(sculpture] when unconnected with 
architecture", though he did consider 
Munro's bust of Acland “beautiful", 
Woolnei’s medallion of Carlyle very 
“like’.', and Woolner’s bust of 


architecture, because we have no 
costume, and our nakedness is ignoble, 


so that our figure sculpture is 
necessarily mere imitation Greek or 
imitation medieval. It makes me feel as 
sick os if people were to feed me with 
meat that somebody else had chewed. 
We can have beasts, and plants - for 
beasts, thank God, still keep their own 
manners, and their old coats." 

By 18?0 Ruskla's position, as Slade 
Professor, was more vehement still. 
“We have much excellent portrait 
sculpture," he admitted; “but portrait 
sculpture, which is nothing more, Is 
always third-rate work, even when 
produced by men of genius . .' . the 
state of sculpture in modern England, 
as compared with that of the great 
Ancients, is literally one of corrupt and 
dishonourable death. . . . And”, he 
informed his undergraduate audience, 
"the cause is your own frivolity. '. . . 
You ... are interested only in bats, 


Tribal treasures 


bulls, and oars . . . and . . . older 
persons [simply] worship . . . Money.” 
Thirteen years later his enthusiasm for 
Pre-Raphaelite sculpture had been 
much aiminished, but his admiration 
for Marochetti was greater than ever. 
Here was a sculptor “trained to 
perfectness of knowledge and 
perception in the structure of the 
human body", with, in addition, a 
"peculiar delight in the harmonies of 
line which express its easy and 
powerful motion”. “Coeur de Lion” 
was still “the only really interesting 
piece of historical sculpture which we 
nave . . . given to our City populace”. 
In fact, looking back on a youthful 
conversation with Marochetti at 
Denmark Hill in 1855, the Slade 
Professor felt almost ashamed. He had 
tried to convert Marochetti to Pre- 
Raphaelite principles by showing him 
Rossetti's drawings for “Lancelot and 
Gueneverc at the Grave of King 
Arthur”: these must have seemed no 
better than "a knave of Clubs and 
Queen of Diamonds” to such a three- 
dimensionally minded sculptor. 

Benedict Read quotes little of this. 
“Moving away from Ruskin", he 
remarks, can be “a salutary exercise". 
The critical approach of Palgrave, 
Gosse and Spielmann is more to his 
taste. His heart is with the New 
Sculpture of Leighton and Gilbert, 
Frampton and Ford, Thomeycroft, 
Pomeroy and Brock. He admires 
Woolnerand the Pre-Raphaelites, but 
he finds Marochetti flashy" and 
"tricky": "Coeur de Lion” (his cover 
picture) is the very embodiment of 
‘flashy trickiness”. And as for another 
of Ruskin’s favourites, George 
Tinworth, he is dismissed - in the best 
phrase in the book - as a mere 
‘‘Marochetti in dogs”. Such forthright 
judgments make refreshing reading 
after a good many deadpan lists. "If 
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. Yoniiw Sculpture of West Africa . 
Edited by Bryce Holcomb ’ 
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black-and-white illustrations! Collins. 
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"■ Yoruha BeadwoHa Art of Nigeria 
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Yoruba: Sculpture of West Africa fs bhe. 
of the most important, books, on any 
aspect of African art' to - appear for' 
many yenrs, possibly since Willjam 
Page's own monumental Sculpture of 
Africa of 1958. The text consists of a 
reprint or else conflation of nil Fagg's 
major writings on Yorubn art, from 
“De Part des Yoruba" (J951; now 
published in English for the first rime) 
to his obiter scripta which have been 
appearing regularly in Christie's tribal 
art catalogues since he became a 
consultant to the auction house nn his 
retirement as Keeper of the 


r • 

Department of Ethnography at the 
British Museum. - 

“Oil the Art of the Yoruba" reads 
batter in Us English original than in the 
French veTSIqp. Fagg’s highly 
Conscious, almost Augustan style, 

■ combined with n subtle humour, must 
have been intractable materinl for his 
translator. The article is reproduced 
.almost in its entirely, apnrt from two 
sentences referring to n strange Qelcde 
.gorilla, mask “In chose la plus 

hitgre&ante qiie je ; yIs ft AiyeteroK 
.Fagg'has also udded a few notes which 
jinodUy or supplement some of his 
earlier statements. •• 

The other two articles, “The Yoruba 
and their PnSt" and “The Yoruba 

■ Artist: Regional ^Styles ’, have been 
Compounded from extracts ’ from a 

■ number of .Fagg's publications ranging 
oyer the yearsTSSl^l. Though highly 
readable and iiiralmative, the articles 

: reyea signs llial certain editorial 
problem*' -have /’ mot been properly 
resolved. For exnpiple, the slate men! 
: that ; Afo; mother-rind-child fertility 
figures Vyrere widely mistaken for 
. Yoruba work Until their identification 
..three years ago” fa. ' reprinted 
unchanged from g publication of 1955. 

• Again, ' .repetition and in- certaih 
awkwardness, arise when pari of; a 

• descriptive nore ■ frprii i aChriStlfc’s 
catalogue of 1976 Introduces s?loctioi is 
from a phperof 1951 withouf ^ n^ note 
of explanation. But such infelicities We 
a small price to pay for a bbtik whlah, 
though It will never, entirely .jtapplaht 


Bernhard Smith. Bernhard Who? He 
even signed himself Bernhard Smith 
PRB. Thanks to Benedict Read t 
may soon be as carefully studied as thi 
Irish brothers O’Shea. 

. There is certainly plenty of recondite 
information here. Read is especially 
pod on patronage and on what might 
be cal ed the logistics of the sculptors 
art. Which sculptor became Governor 
of the Falkland Islands? (Geom 
Rennie). Which sculptor died on 
Warrinaton railway station? (Patrick 
Park). Which sculptor is immortalized 
in Ford Madox Brown’s '•Hie Last of 
England"? (Thomas Woolner). Which 
members of the Royal Family were 
also amateur sculptors? (Prince Albert 
and Princess Louise). 

In one field, however, Victorian 
Sculpture was published too soon to 
profit from recent research: the circle 
of sculptors inspired by William Burgei 
- Nicholls, Philip, Tupper, Phyffers, 
Fucigna and McLeod - will have to be 
more extensively treated in any future 
edition, as will Burges's sculptural 
masterpiece, Cork Cathedral. 

Of course there are errors: Gunnis’s 
Dictionary was published in 1953, sot 
1951; Marochetti’s "Coeur de Lion* 
stands not in New Palace Yard (where 
Marochetti wanted to put it) but 
in Old Palace Yard (where Barry 
determined it should go); and there 
are occasional infelicities: 


"Boehm was its wicked stepfather. 
When Marochetti died in 1867, Boehm 
succeeded him as the b$te noire of 
British sculptors, another flashy, tricky 
foreigner with friends in high places/' 
Foreign sculptors there were in 
plenty at the court of Queen Victoria. 
Apart from the Franco-Italian 
Marochetti and the Hungarian Boehm, 
there was the French nobleman Baron 
Henri de Triqueti; lesser lights 
included another Hungarian, Engel, a 
Belgian, Geefs. and at least three 
Germans: Wolff, Troschel and Mflller. 
Hardly names to conjure with now. 
But such has been the neglect of 
Victorian sculpture untli very recently 
thnt even the names of the leading Pre- 
Raphaelite sculptors are scarcely more 
familiar: Thomas Woolner, Alexander 
Munro, J. L. Tupper, John Hancock, 


1 ma f kcS avRi,a [ b ! co ^“ is himself Professor of Religion at 
been 

almost completely inaccessible. . c BUt ne problem presented 

Pe i r ll ap L Fa8B ’ S ^u! 651 achlev8 - thought and^lie?? ^^EurMean 
'tnent has been not only his recognition language and in terms ultimntpiv 

SfVon the Variou, ,ub-,tylB deirved from Greek philosophy, fetter! 
qf Yoruba art, but his rediscovery of translating the original texts A 
.f-iw 1 ?. ■ ar1 r themselves and his literal rendenng is often so obscure as 
ntlribution °f so many iworks to to be meanlncLi rea? ‘ 

individual hands,. He hhs thus proved n . , . ' *■ 
onc^ and for all that, contrtuy.U) earlier dulebc I^trucilve mpiher], I, I who 
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of he book, John Pemberton has Mrtfh ' . . .■■ - knob, 

applied Fagg a knbwledge and ' 8 lra l>' a trap, 

methodology , which he ccimbmes with ' ■ . thfir wh6 had m “t at home In lumps. ’• 
. his own ten .rears' exoeritihee In Such a a . • , 
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examples of Ybybba . sculpture which : European mind, thougE hisdisoiksIrS' 


“the Guildhall” for Guildhall, 
“Florence - Baptistry - Door - type 
quatrefoil”, “Scott sculpture team”. 
. . . But slips like these - godsends for 
nitpicking reviewers with nothing else 
to say - do not detract from the value of 
this impressive volume. Sometimes the 
critical language droops a little: 
Thorneycroft’s “General Gordon”, 
once in Trafalgar Square, now on the 
Embankment, is more than “an 
amazing portrayal of Victorian 
values”; the explosive “Hounds in 
Leash' 1 ,, by Harry Bates, in the 
forecourt of Gosford House, has more 
than just “determined energy”. Am 
every vlctorinn enthusiast wiu have his 
favourite omission. Where is the Royal 
Mausoleum at Frogmore? Where fa 
Munro’s ethereal medallion-portrait of 
Benjamin Woodward in the Univeraly 
Museum ..Oxford? Where Is that other 
extraordinary Oxford item, Hunger- 
ford Pollen's Pre-Raphaelite 
tympanum in Banbury Road? And 
where is the Wedgwood Institute at 
Burslcm, Staffs, pullulating with 
sculpture by Rudynrd Kipling’s fatten 
In fact, where Is Kipling’s father? 

But enougli of such quibbling. Thisis 

a splendid book, beautifully produced, 
lavishly illustrated, professionally 
Indexed, carefully documenled ano 
lucidly written. • 


discusses a subject which has never 
before received a monograph or even 
an article entirely devoted to it as * 
general field of study. Once again John 
Pemberton writes extended captions^ 
the thirty fine colour plates °f P* c ® 
that were also recently displayed at the 
Pace Gallery. . ~ 

The early use of beads by the Yoruw 
’ during the Classical Period at Ife (jP, 
1000-1500) is revealed bv IbWJ-. 
arid terracottas which often show 
Ohls heavily idorned: with them, 
this has - been . termed 
archaeological finds. The tradliwa. 
seems to have waned- and jw; 
flourished again with the fntroduc^ioa 
of seed-beads from Europe in i 
nineteenth century. In contrast to 
sculpture, it is almost ImpossiWe w 
recognize different hands at . 
though Fagg makes a very.^rs^; 
case for ascribing a maCTincen* 
somewhat unusual beaded crown m - 
Tishmkn collection t0 „ l 5 c s - RHg.r 
woodcahrer Olowe, who died in uw? :. 
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Disquiet along the Don 


Jane Grayson 

Herman Ermolaev 
Mikhail Sholokhov and His Art 
375pp. Princeton University Press. 
£ 20 . 10 . 
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Sholokhov’s literary biography poses 
some tricky questions. Iror the Soviet 
ideologue there is, first of all, the 
problem of his political orthodoxy. A 
pillar of the Soviet literary 
establishment, Sholokhov has been 
canonized as a classic exponent of 
Socialist Realism, yet his greatest 
work, The Quiet Don, has neither the 
revolutionary uplift, nor the optimism, 
to be easily accommodated within this 

? rescriptive aesthetic. Admittedly, 
he Quiet Don is an epic, and the 
voung Soviet state thirsted for large 


forms to convey the. grandeur of its 
achievement. (Did not even Pasternak 
write in 1927 that he was transferring 
from lyrical thinking to epic, regarding 
this as the genre appropriate to the 
times in which he lived?) But the 
book's hero Grigory Melekhov, is no 


“positive hero”, and the grand sweep 
of the novel is not upwards to the 
-gleamfng’Vyawning” heights of 
socialism - it is undeniably tragic. 

Ideology apart, any critic is faced 
with the awkward issue of the marked 
superiority of this one work to anything 
else Sholokhov has written, a 
superiority so marked, in fact, that 
doubts have even been raised as to 
whether Sholokhov was its real author. 
How could (the argument goes) a 
young man of twenty-two, with only 


three years of secondary education and 
limited experience of life, possibly be 
the author of a work of suen scope and 
depth? It is an old controversy, dating 
back to 1928 when the first two parts of 
the novel appeared. In recent years it 
hm been given a new lease of life by 
Solzhenitsyn, who arranged in 1974 for 


}!^.r b,iC f a,i0n in the W «t of the 

findings of a certain "D*", a Soviet 
teerary ^chqlar. D- (who died withoe! 
completing his work) makes out a case 
real a “ thor bein 8 ‘he Don 
unm k ^ nte n r . Fyodo r Kriukov (1870- 
1920) and for Sholokhov being only the 
co-author . Following hard upon this 
rame Roy Medvedev's book (now 
translated as Problems in the Literary 
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sympathetic examination. y 
It requires little imagination to 
appreciate how important is the 
genuineness of Sholokhov’s authorship 
for the prestige of official Soviet 
literature. It is as important as the 
authenticity of the medieval epic, The 
Lay of Prince feor , for Russian 
national pride. Whilst there has been 
no overt counter to these charges in the 
soviet press (apparently, a policy 
decision was made not to enter into 
direct polemic with these “heretics"), 
most recent publications have 
conducted a transparently obvious 
propaganda campaign. One of the 
most amusing instances of this has been 
the search for prototypes for 
Sholokhov’s characters - a search 
organized by the Soviet authorities, 
but intended to look like a spontaneous 
action of local enthusiasts prompted by 
the seventieth anniversary of the 
author’s birth in. 1975. Equally, 
however, it is clear that a case of 
disputed authorship such as this is 
excellent ammunition for the anti- 
Soviet camp - for the adherents of the 
“no good book can come out of 
Communism" view. Sholokhov makes 
an obvious target, not just because he 
is the most respected living Soviet 
author, but because of the hard-line 
position be has adopted on literary 
matters ' in recent years. It was 
Sholokhov who pronounced Pasternak 
“a hermit crab 1 ’ at the time of the 
Zhivago affair. He was later to 
describe Solzhenitsyn ns “a Colorado 
beetle that eats Soviet bread but serves 


his Western bourgeois masters by 
secretly sending his writing abroad . 
And as for Smyavsky and Daniel, 
these rascals with black consciences". 

'‘ tlad 1 lh i cy been caught in ihe 
19-Os, would have been shot". After 
this last soriie il became quite Ihe thing 
among the more rebellious Soviet 
youth to -return (heir ticket" if they 

E icked out a question on Virgin Soil 
’pnirned m examinations, thereby 
torreiting the possibility of gaining 
maximum marks. 

Herman Ermolaev is refreshingly 
free from all this parti pris. In his 
substantial monograph he sets out to 
give a full and unprejudiced 
assessment of Sholokhov's career and 
achievement in the light of all the 
available evidence. From this objective 
standpoint he does not have to 
whitewash his subject, nor vilify him. 
He can criticize Sholokhov's political 
extremism, the crudities of his style 
and the falling-off of his talent, while at 
the same time defending the vigour and 
the simple power of his world view. 

With this question of “available 
evidence”, however, the render meets 
his first stumbling-block. There would 
seem, alas, to be an impressive lack of 
available evidence. On crucial 
questions such as the sources of the 
historical material and the 
circumstances in which his archive was 
lost in 1942, Sholokhov has remained 
either unforthcoming, or else has made 
contradictory pronouncements. There 
are even varying accounts in 
circulation of the age of his parents 
when they married, or his position in 
the family (was he an only child, or was 
he the youngest of eight?). 

Happily, Professor Ermolaev 

rlicnlotrc DaamSnnl ir 11 mi’tL-n ■ 


and he carefully collates historical 
sources with the text of The Quiet Don 
to indicate the extent of Sholokhov’s 
probable borrowings and his 
manipulation of factual material. 
Ermolaev also has the advantage of 
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wartime period, draw upon his own 
personal experience of life in the Don 
region. All this patience, deductive 
skill and personal testimony, however, 
are no substitute for hard fact or direct 
contact. This is a forgivable, but 
undeniable limitation of the book. 
What is less forgiveable is that on 
occasion the researcher in Ermolaev 
takes over from the biographer and 
critic, and makes for :i special kind of 
academic "unfreedom". This happens 
in the section on "Style and Structure". 
There is very little on structure ami n 
B re “ l deal on style, involving an 
elaborate statisticnl comparison of 
Sholokhov's imagery with that of six 
Soviet writers and Lev Tolstoy. The 
Pp , n | seems to be to establish that 
Sholokhov Is a twentieth-century man 
and not a nineteenth-century man. a 
case which might fairly be rcgnrded as 
already proven. 

Nor on closer exumi nation can 
Ermolaev's approach be admitted to 
be quite ns objective ns he makes out. 
ir it is Emporium for ideologues to 
believe in their man. this Is equally true 
of academics. And Ermnlnev is clearly 
keen to make a strong case for The 
Quiet Don’s authenticity. Given the 
evidence at present avnilablc this is not 
a case which can be finally proven 
either way, ns both Sholokhov’s 
detractors and Ermolaev himself 
admit. However, he marshals a great 
deal of evidence in support of his claim, 
including some to demonstrate 
Sholokhov’s lack of competence as a 
historian and his grammatical 
inaccuracies (this is among the most 
entertaining sections), while devoting 
his final chapter to a painstaking 
assault on the Solzhenitsyn -Medvedev 

E osition. In the latter case, however, 
e is not being entirely fair. 
Solzhenitsyn obviously has an axe to 
grind, but Medvedev’s attitude is a 
good deal more op'en-minded than 
Ermolaev makes out, and a large, part 
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private "informants" who knew 
Sholokhov ui certain periods of his life; 
and he can even, for his account of the 


of the Medvedev book is in fan 
directed against D“ s hypothesis. 

A final constraint upon the book is 
that it does have its own ideological 
bias. Ermolaev- ascribes the 
deterioration of Sholokhov's writing 
and productivity in latter years quite 
simply to "the grip of ideology". “The 
decrease in artistic qunlity of his 
works", he slates, Ss m direct 
proportion to the increase of their 
propagandist function." To blame a 
writers decline primarily on his 
commitment to a political doctrine is. 
surely, a gross over-simplification. A 
whole story- could and has been told of 
the literary casualties of the Soviet 
regime - the silences and the 
silencings. the internal emigres, the 
dissidents, the time-servers - but every 
individual case is different and 
Sholokhov's case, for Jack of evidence 
pends. Did he begin to write badly 
because he became a devoted 
Communist, or because he wrote 
himself out. or because he look to 
drink? That Sholokhov had a drink 
problem is attested, and it is certainly a 
plausible explanation for his 
indifference to the publication or the 
bowdlerized version of The Quiet Don 
in 1953. 

All these are matters for speculation 
and yet Ermolaev eschews speculation. 
While acknowledging these alternative 
explanations, he seems loath to leave 
his subject in the limbo of uncertainty. 
But until more is made known both of 
Sholokhov’s personal life and his 
beliefs this, surely, is where he must 
remain. "We shall probably have to 
wait until his death for anything like a 
complete picture of Sholokhov's 
private life this was (he view of 
t>- H. Stewart in his 1967 monograph. 
Stewart’s account is lacking the 
dimension which Ermolaev offers with 
his knowledge of Russian, his 
examination of historical sources and 
analysis of the revived authenticity 
issue, but in the perceptivenessandthe 
balance of its critical judgment it 
remains this book’s superior. 


Major new colour microfiche publications 


The National Collection 
of Watercolours 
in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum 

6.557 pictures on colour microfiche, representing the 
works of more than 1,600 artists and spanning four 
centuries. Fully indexed, the publication is of an 
exceptionally high quality. 

ISBN 0 907716 00 8 £1,450 Published June 1982 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 
Nature Studies 
from the Royal Collection 
Anatomical Drawings 
from the Royal Collection 

: . entirely, new approach offering b precise and 

.. “tailed examination of the important Leonardo 
j ; drawings held by the Royal Library at Windsor Castle. 
• Ultra-violet, Infra-red and dose-up photographic 
• techniques have been used for the first time in a 
' Vr. : - |^ OT0 “che publication, to provide more information 
• i than has been previously available. 


Nttturc Studies 


, . • V .. Iff colour images: 57 drawing s, 80 details, 10 infra-red 
:.= r ' ■ : indexed. • 

, ISBN 0 907716 01 6 * £50 October 1982 

Anatomical Drawings 

' i- ■ , c otour Images: 84 drawings, 224 details; 14 

ima & a Including / In ultra-violet. Fully 

' ’! ISBN 0 907716 02 4 ., £78 October 1982 
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Popular Indian Paintings 
at the India Office Library 

A complete record In colour of this comprehensive 
collection of Indian bazaar paintings. 

4f2 colour images. Fully indexed. 

ISBN 0 907716 04 0 £115 December 1982 

Benin Bronzes 

at the Museum of Mankind 

A study of the Benin bronzes at the Museum of 
Mankind, with detailed examination of a number of 
casting marks and other aspects of importance to' 
researchers. 

Approx 800 colour images. Fully indexed. 

ISBN 0 907716 03 2 • £145 January 1983 


British Oil Paintings at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum ; 

A comprehensive - study of the paintings in -this 
collection! including many close-up pictures .revealing 
detail with exceptional clarity. 

Approx 2,000 colour imdgis. Fully Indexed: . 

ISBN 0 907716 06 7 £395 Spring 1983 
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European Rulers 1060 r 1982 

Cross-referenced genealogical tables, bf European 
royalty during the past 900 years which provide a quick 
and simple method, of tracing the widespread royal 
ancestry of ihost European rulers. Also includes tne 
new Prince of Wales. . : ' ' v * • 


Monochrome microfiche 
ISBN 0 907716 05 9 


September 1982 


Distributed titles, 

published by K. G. Saur, Mtinchen 

Photographic Index 
of Art in France . 

A comprehensive monochrome pictorial docu- 
. mentation of art in Frapce from early beginnings to the 
present time. Each frame carries a short description. 

. Approx 100,000 images 
ISBN 3 598 30160 X £1,450 ' Published 

MARBURGER INDEX 
Protographic Documentation 
of Art in Germany 

A growing collection presenting the largest possible 
accessfbiefund of pictures on the fine arts in Oermany. 

Approx 500,000 monochrome images on 5,000 
microfiche..' . 1 . . ' 

■Full details on- request . 

Bor$en|blatt fur den ' 

Deutschen Buchhandel 
1834-1945 

, KBfe $$ ? e T’>Ke^r r “ he - . 

Please write or' tele phone foKfunherin formal ion about 
these 1 and Other forthcoming publications. Details on 

microfiche, readers suitable 7or viewing Or projecting 
colour mibrofichq o'^e also available. ; • . 

All prices .subject tb VAT in the UK. • . 


Ormonde Publishmg Ltd 

London SW6 3 AA : / " Telephone 01-736488$ (24 hours)',' 


76 Ciancarty Road, London SW63AA ‘ 
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W JAMESON’S RAID 

• THE PRELUDE TO THE BOER WAR 

Elizabeth Longford 

A revised and updated edition of her higlily-acclaimcd 
first book. 

'Her book hasalmost every merit. It is lively. It is 
beautifully organized. It has a firm and scholarly grasp 
overall Unavailable sources . . .Her book is a serious 
contribution to historical literature; and at the same time 
a first-rate detective story’ - A. J . P. Taylor £ 1 2.50 

• THE PICTURESQUE PRISON 
EVELYN WAUGH AND HIS WRITING 
A Jeffrey Heath 

r Boih sensible and useful’ - Anthony Burgess, Observer. 
'A work of real scholarship . . .This is a labour of 
academic love, and anyone who has laughed over the 
novels will want to read Mr Heath’s book -and then 
read the novels again for a II (hose things Mr Heath 
thinks we might have missed’ - Stanley Reynolds, 

Punch. £15.00 

SWANS REFLECTING ELEPHANTS 

MY EARLY YEARS 

Ed ward James: Edited by George Melly 

‘An astonishing book of memoirs, exhilarating and 

• painful, uninhibited, fascinating by reason of its 
detailed description of an unusual life lived by an 

• unusual human being* - Eric Hiscock’s Book of the 

Month. £8.95 

• WHO’S WHO IN NAZI GERMANY 

• Robert Wistrich 

Nearly 350 succinc t biographies of the most prominent 

• and significant individuals who influenced every aspect 
of lifein Nazi Germany make up this invaluable source 

• book about a pivotal period in twentieth-century 

history. £10.95 

• THE MUSLIM DISCOVERY OF EUROPE 
Bernard Lewis 

• Using journals, letters, diaries and dispatches, many 
newly translated , this intriguing book reveals the impact 
of the great Muslim civi lization on primitive Europe and 
explores the subtle ways in wli ich two great societies 
influenced each other. £12.50 
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JOHNS HOPKINS 


The third and final volume of the monumental treatise on the rise 


SUSANNE K LANGER 


An Essay on Human Feeling 

•VOLUME in • 

.• 80J8 2756 6 £15.00 ($26.00) January 


the lost sisterhood 

Prostitution In America,' 
1900-1918 
Ruth Rosen 

An investigation of the world of 
'Staryvllle' by the author of 'The 
Malmle Pflperaf. . - 
0018X6^ 0£l4JS(S3J..i j) Jammy 

women scientists in 

AMERICA ; , 

• Sttiidgles and Strategies t;o 

1940 ■. ! 

■ Margaret W\ kosslthr ^ . 

! ' Described here tho actlvi ilea 

Snd personalities of tlie w Onion 
who,- despite mihy obstacles, 
com rib vi led to the growth of 1 
American science. 
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, WOULD NUCLEAR 1 * 

. ENERGY :.V;; 
Toward a Bargain of 
. Confidence' 

Edited by Ian Smart ■ 
8018 2632 1 £ 32,90 (*39 00 ) . 
February '• 


NEW PAPERBAC 


■ WILLIAM FAULKNER 
tils Life and Work - 
• David M inter 

- ‘One ..emerges from reading (this 
book) with fresh understanding of 
Fdulkner, bpth ns man and writer, 
, with feelings of sympathy and, 

■. .even: morej. at) ml ration* - THBS 
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The gentleman historian 


Viewpoint : Selves and shadows 


Keith Robbins 

Frank Eyck 

G. P. Gooch: A Study in History and 
Politics 

498pp. Macmillan. £8.95. 

0 335 30849 2 _ 

“By far and away our ablest historian" 
wrote Ramsay MacDonald of G. P. 
Gooch in a moment of discerning 
release from the affairs of state. 
Conscious that such a verdict from such 
a source might find few echoes over 
half a century later, Frank Eyck has 
weighed in with some contemporary 
support. It can at least be said that he 
has written by far and away the 
lengthiest study of a twentieth-century 
British historian. Deep in Alberta, the 
flame of devotion has never flickered 
ever since he began work in 1968, the 
year of Gooch's death. The book is a 
personal and professional tribute, full 
of worthy sentiments. No one else 
could have done the job with such 
exemplary patience and persistence 
and, In all probability, Eyck on Gooch 
will have few competitors in the future. 
His book will enable Mrs Thatcher, if 
she has a spare moment, to 
contemplate the judiciousness of her 

E ircdecessor’s estimate - though one 
ears that the hierarchy of historical 
reputations is not high on her agenda. 

It is, however, odd to suppose that 
historians are as interesting as the 
people they write about. Certainly 
Gooch himself did not take adequate 
steps to give a biographer much 
intimate information. In the family 
archive there are some letters from 
friends and colleagues, but he did not 
set much store by his own efforts and 
took few copies. In general, he seems 
to have been as fond of his wastepaper 
basket as A. J. P. Taylor claims to be- 
the only thing the two men have in 
common. Eyck has diligently scoured 
rhe British Isles and the Continent for 
literary traces of his hero and it seems, 
fortunately, that German historians do 
feel obliged to aid posterity by leaving 
substantial private papers for 
consultation. Even so, the trawl is 
rather disappointing and Eyck has 
basically had to rely on printed 
materials and Gooch’s own writings. 
He has also heeii able to conduct a 
series of interviews with scholars, now 
a small band, who knew Gooch In his 
prime. Additionally, of course, Eyck 
states that he saw a good deal of Gooch 
during the last third of his life, although 
he confesses that only when writing the 
biography did he become fully aware of 
the range of the historian's interests 
and activities. 

Gooch was born in 1873 and his first 
book, The History of English 
Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth 
Century, was published in 1898. Not 
many historians have the anguish of 
seeing their first work reprinted nearly 
seventy years later, but Gopch did 
have that privilege. Longevity, 
however, is n handicap. Although he 
remained mentally agile into old age, 
he., had outlived most of the 
contemporaries with whom compari- 
son might be appropriate. It was 


difficult to; believe thqt the books 
and essays which appeared in the 1950s 
and-' 1960s • were -not ' posthumous 
publications, for they showed a 
.sublime detachment ' from what was 
then, curreqt scholarship. , It was 
, thought, however, that .' a ■ -mere 
publisher or executor would have been 
alarmed at the lack of correspondence 
between the title of a book and the 
essays contained therein. Courts and 
;Cafcfoeft (1944) is an Indication of his 
, . later preoccupations and it was entirely 
appropriate that he shoiild talk to the 
■ ; Wpm ^continuity- : before' 
receiving the -medal and ribbon of 
the Order 61 Merit. His own 
'autoblowaphlcaj mempiri- Under Six 


enough at Eton, but something went 
wrong. Eyck suspects that even at 
school young George possessed early 
intimations of the glories of 
AUgemeinbihiimg, though he found 
few of his contemporaries or masters 
similarly caught up. Conscious that 
they had a precocious, or at least 
unsocial child, his parents allowed him 
instead to live at home and attend the 
General Literature Department at 
King’s College, London. He then 
moved on to Trinity, Cambridge. John 
Cowper Powys, a contemporary, soon 
formed the view that Gooch had “an 
astounding brain": there was 

something monstrous about the man's 
learning. It was only appropriate that 
he had a picture i>f Goethe in his rooms 
in King's Parade. Cunningham and 
Seeley particularly impressed him as an 
undergraduate. His First in the 
Historical Tripos in 1894 was inevitable 
and he then set about acquiring various 
university scholarships ana essay 
prizes. One of these efforts awarded 
Thackeray at best a beta for living 
unmoved and unaffected through the 
years that witnessed the coming age of 
democracy, the progress of science nnd 
the birth of the Comparative Method.- 
Gooch was not awarded the prize. He 
had better luck with a piece on Daniel 
Defoe, who gained an alpha as “one of 
the initiators of a widely beneficial 
movement, the education of women". 

Just before giving up residence, 
Gooch heard Acton deliver his 
inaugural lecture in June 1895 and 
resolved, after a period of Continental 
travel, to make his acquaintance. The 
encounter took place at the 
Athenaeum in January 1896. Gooch 
wrote a letter of thanks stating that, 
although fond of some oT the 
Cambridge history dons, they could 
not help on any subject at all off the 
beaten track. Acton s advice was of a 
different order. Eyck claims that there 
then began “a dose friendship” only 
terminated by Acton’s death in 1902. 
This Is an exaggeration, although It is 
true that Acton did comment on 
Gooch's plans and the young scholar 
looked up yet more references in 
libraries for the master. Eyck Is apt to 
talk of Gooch's friends throughout the 
book, though frequently in contexts 
where It is difficult to believe that some 
of the people were more than 
acquaintances. In this respect, 
.however, he is only following Gooch’s 
own habits. 

His "close friend" Lord Acton failed 
to persuade the electors of Trinity in 
■1897 to elect him to a fellowship - 
G. M. Trevelyan secured the first 
fellowship a year later. At the time, it 
was a bitter disappointment, but 
Gooch later argued that if he had been 
anchored In Cambridge he would have 
missed the wider experiences and 
opportunities of London life. He had 
the means to conduct himself as an 
independent scholar - his father had 
been a partner in the City banking firm 
or the American George Peabody. It 
was this financial background which 
made his subsequent career possible. 
Since it was so important it is a little 
. Surprising that no attempt is made by 
the author to quantify the wealth 
involved. Not that there was any 
disposition to consume conspicuo usl y. 
Gooch worked with an intensity which 
sometimes afflicts those who have no 
need to work at all. He married a 
German art student in 1903 and 
^.established her in an yppei^mlddle- 
plass style in Campden Hill Road. It 
; a . w§fi-futi and suitably staffed 
household. . The 1 master usually 
managed to answer his letters by return 
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Reigns (19$8);itself drew attention in 
f- ‘s -title to. hfs awkward achievement, 
though 'lt;was an odd autobiography in 
, that Jt, showed little interest fi ffi 
; author. It isperhaps fair not to dwell on 


■ Si ' n «.a<^yck-'saw! 

AjWS &'6ch’s.stort; is 'odd 
: ' ' ^ Wlte what he: 

. 'Utpnued.rHe began. ■conventionally 
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' taken. tojaolltlcal dining and 
. tpild journalism. The electors' of Bath 

n2S! de !i 1 V 1 !/ 8 VntlemarT as 
! de «nbed himself on his 

v 'Wnjn 3 906;. but they 
failed to do so in both eleitions ih 1910. ", 
in. his short career as’ an MP he 
expressed views on the vital issues of 

- F 0 !"* ' Ru,e » South 


Gooch's position on these matters In 
addition he kept pursuing ministers ' 
about the need for systematic moral 
instruction in elementary schools - 
something that exercised him after ' 

leaving Parliament. After his failures 
at Bath in 1910 he attempted to 
succeed Rufus Isaacs in the Readins 
by-election of 1913, but found himself 
carried away on a torrent of 
Conservative biscuits. The idea of a 
parliamentary career was then 
abandoned. 

Nevertheless, throughout (he rest of 
his life he continued to oe a semi-pubHc 
man. In 1911 he became co-editor of 
the Contemporary Review, a journal 
which was to offer him a platform for 
many decades. Eyck meticulously 
chronicles the opinions expressed in its 
pages by Gooch and others. Naturally, 
the war was a source of particular pain 
to Gooch for personal reasons. He did 
not accept the term employed by his 
"old friend" . Lord Haldane that 
Germany was his spiritual home, 
preferring to describe it as his “second 
country”. He was not a pacifist but, as 
he put it with characteristic 
succinctness, he hoped at the end of the 
war that the peoples of Europe would 
form a partnership of nations, that they 
would create that Respublica 
Christiana which formed the most 
fruitful contribution of the Middle 
Ages to the theory of civilization. What 
he actually got was the Treaty of 
Versailles - in his view a French 
imposition which was so severe dial it 
made a reaction against it in Germany 
inevitable. There was no necessity for 
that settlement and little excuse. 
Goodli expressed these views freely, 
particularly after 1933 when he became 
President of the National Peace 
Council. In Eyck's opinion he had no 
illusions about the internal situation in 
Germany but it took him “quite some 
time” to wake up to the ultimate aims 
of Hitler's foreign policy. By 1941 he 
was himself writing that there had been 
too little firmness when Hitler came to 
the helm. A good deal had happened In 
the intervaL His approach to the - 
diplomacy of this decade was rather 
disappointing in the author of A 
Century of British Foreign Policy and 
Studies in Diplomacy and Statecraft. 
Newspapers at the time of the Reading 
by-elcction in 1913 had formed the 
opinion that Gooch’s forto was history 
and not politics. Nothing that Gooch 
said between the wars would cause one 
to disagree with the Berkshire 
Chronicle. 

It is right, therefore, that this 
consideration of “A Study in History 
and Politics” should return to Goochs* ; 
a historian. History and Historjatujn 
the Nineteenth Century (1913), if 
not captivate the electors of Reading.i 
was a considerable achievement in 
describing and assessing the movemen 
of historiography. To say that it R 
Gooch at once in the front ranx 01 
historians is an overstatement, but W a 
a work which is still read, or at l«sj 
consulted. Gooch himself thought ba 
it represented his roost .JnpogJJ 
contribution to historical writing, cyv* 

states that he found himself unable w 

give a full summary of the boo 1 
though there must be some reaaen 
who will 'feel that thirty pages, plus . . 
on the reactions it evoked, is sufS^ 

to whet the appetite. The fame brou^i 1 

by this volume, together, with <u . 
studies of pre-1914 diplomacy, JP 
"friend" Ramsay MacDonald to iss . ( 
his definitive judgment and enrtu . 
Gooch tor the major task of coroj^ 

' the British Documents on the Ofl&Wd ■ ■■ t, 
the War, 1898-1914. The .inaTs l^ , 
tribulations • accompanying. j 

execution of this project form tbe ®o , , 
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continue to use these sources, nere . 
Gooch's enduring legacy, thoug . • : j 

would not be flattered to be - 

A Charterhouse Mlscellatiy, w 5?j^ lrv ; 
by R. W. Arrowsmith, (29toP-Sh«' ; t 
■Books. £9.95. 0 856U <B7 
recently been published. The w® ' . ,9 
presents a picture of life af OJJJJL.. ] 
house slope its foundation 
extracts from letters, jou^' . - J 
memoirs and other, printed soui\r£ : . 
Robert Birley; headmaster of 
school from 1935 fo 1937, cqnmbug > 
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There is more to the problem of 

E rsonal identity than meets the eye. 

particular, there is a great deal 
more than ever gets mentioned in 
philosophy courses, in spite of a 
mass of very detailed articles on the 
subject. Among other things, there is 
a connection with the problem of 
evil, on account of the existence of 
Shadows. And among the Shadows, 
one who seems to me to be rather 
unjustly neglected is Mr Hyde. Any 
crash course on the nature of evil 
would, of course, acknowledge a 
great debt to the Scots, But in con- 
sidering that debt, critics are inclined 
to treat The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde as a light- 
weight. It is worth while taking a 
second look at it. 

What Stevenson brings out is the 
negativity of evil. This, of course, is 
an old philosophical insight. As Plato 
put it, only good is real. Evil is 
simply the absence of good, and, in 
spite of its magnificent pretensions, 
is itself a squalid nothing. That does 
not make it less frightening, but 
more so. Like darkness and cold, it 
destroys but it cannot replace. 
Mephistopheles, when Faust asks 
him who he is, replies “I am the 
spirit that always says No”. 

The thought is old, but we do not 
take its point. In Stevenson's story. 
Hyde's first appearance shows it 
sharply: 

Street after street and all the folks 
asleep ... All at once I saw two 
figures; one a little man who was 
stumping along eastwards at a 
good walk, and the other a girl of 
maybe eight or ten who was run- 
ning as hard as she was able down 
a cross street. Well sir, the two ran 
into one another naturally enough 
at the corner; and then came tne 
horrible part of the thing; for the 
man trampled calmly over the 
child's body and left her screaming 
on the ground. It sounds nothing 
to hear, but it was hellish to see. 
What makes it so is not deliberate 
cnielty, but cnllousness - the total 
absence of a normal human re- 
sponse. David Hume (another Edin- . 
burgh imanj asked “Would any man, , 
whd is walking along, trend as wil- 
lingly on another's gouty toes, whom 
! e J«. no H l,arrcl w ‘th, as on the ■ 
bard flint and pavement?" Well, here ; 
h that man, and Iris total blindness i 
0 any reeling but his own is central 1 
to nis character. As Jekyll puts it, j 
when he is eventual ly driven to ] 
attempt a choice between his two \ 
Hves 

■Hyde was indifferent to Jekyll, or ■ 
■ pul remembered him as the moun- 
tom bandit remembers the cavern 
to which he conceals himself from 
' FW’-.^kyll had more than a 
utS , 8 interest (because he shared 
2* 5 Pl ea $ures); Hyde had more 
a son’s indifference. 

Iras is why, although Hyde has 

■ 2: *°. u i boiling with causeless 
tatreds, and a oody that seemed 
rail, strong enough to contain the 
rapg enemes of life . . . (Jekyll) 
of°N7 1 % de > for al1 hi* energy 
■ uii.T u*. as ™ something not only 
:• -IS hut inorganic. This was the 
* Mf 8 thm 8j that the slime of 
3 Jlf seemed to utter cries and 
.joicca, that what was dead, and 

.! •SScfoifr ^° uld U8urp lhc 

imitation is, of course, 
ke cannot choose to 

■.•KeFP* d 'f on t0 be Jekyll. He 
he: draw his 


iSU u p eces; out if some 
■ : S« lM, have elapsed after I 
' his w 9«?erful self- 

! CKt" arc tmucnptK>n to (he 
:■ Probably save It again 

.rX. : v ■ off K* ape-Kke 

though he Is, is no 
*. ibtna/ iH2r r * b 5 is meanly sub- 
!h3site , n^r? Itlon D ff »* e "ope 1 * here 

8ha ^ ‘tec. Most anim- 
thwarting others 


memoirs and other, printed sour^ . , 
Robert Birley; headmaster ot ^ 
school from 1935 to 1937, coottW,* 
an article on “Charterhouse during ^ 
Second Wdrld War’’ apd B, E. Ham ^ 
son writes on “Charterhouse 
1981". The book is liberally illustra^.,.; 


annoyance when people have wanted 

I L™ k - C h ? r , s ? s or ele ph:inls do it. In 
he anmu,! kmgdom. H yde is some- 
thing special. Bui his specialness 

an? n 0t -r° nS,St a new ' excil ing 
? IVe - mo[lvat 'on. It is an 

: ™ " parti “ l dca,h 

It ™ a ' h ” produced this crippling? 
» resuited in fact from a certain 

naii nf f n , r ? 1 ^ a!culali °n on the 
P whnV ky ' think th,s casu alness 
is what prevents some people front 

taking the story seriously. But the 

Z71 ° boul the usualness. 
ff'itU if n r j 8 ftn ej£ P r «sion of 

hi* nmhit!, found '. ear| y in life, that 
his ambition was in conflict with his 

aste for dissipation, and decided to 

o y th^ n S T rat f, tl,ese two n,otiv « 
e l- f° lld P“ rsue hs interests 
without hindrance from the other. 
He therefore accepted, and still 
JJJfPf* to . tbe en d, the proposition 
that man is not truly one, but iralv 
two. I say two, because the state of 
my own knowledge does not pass 

i! h !? P0l , nt ' 1 ’ ' (bu! P^aps) 
man will be ultimately known for a 

mere polity of multifarious, incon- 
gruous and independent denizens.” 
But of course he does not accept this 
idea seriously and literally ns requir- 
ing a full, impartial separation. He 
sees it chiefly as providing a splendid 
disguise which will allow the old 
Jekyll his fun while protecting his 
FSPV* 3 . 1 ' 011 ai, d his complacency. 
(This is where the casualness comes 
in.) 

“J *> not think I ever met Mr 
Hyde7 asked Ulterson. 

"Oh dear no sir. He never dines 
here," replied the butler. “Indeed 
we se ? y ei y Ml* 1 * of him on this 
side of the house; he mostly comes 
and goes by the laboratory.” 

And again, “The moment I 
choose, I can be rid of Mr Hyde. I 
give you my hand upon that.” That, 
certainly, was Jekyll's plan for the 
relationship. And therefore his “dis- 
covery" of duality means merely 
something which others have tried 
out before him, namely, the hypoth- 
esis that It doesn’t matter what you 


Mary Midgley 


esis mat it doesm matter what you 
do with your shadow. Peter Schle- 
mihl sold his shadow to the Devi|, 
never supposing that he would miss 
it. He soon found out his mistake. 
Dorian Gray let his picture absorb 
the effects of his iniquities, supposing 
that he could ignore It, but It got him 
in the end. The dismissed Shadow in 
I-tans Andersen's story came back 
after many years, having grown a 


new body though 1, iJiin one. li w ; , s 
hcrvile ai first, bui grew rapidly more 
and more domineering, and reduced 
us former owner lo ihe siaius of ii s 

kte'h- W f C ? he lriL,d 1,1 resist, it 
killed him. I( is well known that vnu 

be D ,0U L careful about these 
» 3 f : t , Bul . - Ih u e P m J ec > of Shadow 
I fpS y - Whlch l t rows moM ,j 8la On 
. io ky I, ,s , anot her Scottish 011c. 

: X es , , s novel. The Confessions 

* a Justified Sinner. 

‘ t™ 5 - * S a * l0 I ether a deeper affair. 

• I e prt ? m , ner : ™ ben Wringhim, has 
accepted with his whole Tiean the 
JS2r ne u of L juslification by faith 
alone. He then becomes convinced 
of his own salvation, and thus be- 
lieves himself to be henceforward 

S ible of sin. Going out to give 
s to God for this stale of 
anairs, he is stopped by a mysterious 
stranger, his exact double. This per- 
Mn deflects him from his purpose by 
flauer.ng words (“I am come to be a 
humble disciple of yours; to be initi- 
ated into the true way of salvation hv 
conversing with you. dm! perhaps of 
being assisted by your nravers. ) In- 
stead of joining Wrmghim’in thank- 
ing God. he points out to him that 
tie is now a highly exceptional and 
privileged person, incapable of sin, 
and therefore free to commit everv 

C le kind of action without 
■ Are there not therefore re- 
m ark able acts to which he is called? 
Wnnghim who already believes most 
of those around him to be worthless 
enemies of the Lord, predestined to 
damnation, has no defence against 
the suggestion that it is his duty to 
kill many of them, including his own 
farnfly. And this, in spite of his 
timidity and some other natural 
objections, he is finally led on to do. 

The ingenious use of Calvin’s doc- 
trine thus provides Wringhim’s sha- 
dow-self with a quite exceptionally 
wide scope for exemption from re- 
sponsibility. Dorian Grey’s exemp- 
Uon covered only his appearance. 
JekylJ s even in his most prosperous 
days, covered only the exploits of 1 
Hyde. His own life had still to be 
lived normally on its previous lines. 
But Wringhim (or the Devil who 
counsels him) lias so arranged things 
that his whole active life is to be 
immune from Judgment and from 
serious consequences, 

Two points emerge. One, that the 
price of this playground is high. 
Freed from consequences and from 
judgment, action altogether loses Its 


meaning. Wringhim is very mad in-, 
deed. Two. that whui he pays (his 


The fate of all S0U |s being already 
fixed it is not even clear why cutting 
off tne wicked in their prime should 
have ihe slightest value. It is certain- 
ly a mean, unoriginal and disappoint- 
ing enterprise, judged against the 
glittering hints dropped by the 
mysterious stranger, to whom wring- 
nim. in spile of his new-found im- 
porrance und freedom, soon finds 
[hat he is a slave. Trying lo get a 
hold on events, he asks the stranger 
for his name: R 

“I have no parents save one. 
whom I do not acknowledge", said 
he proudly. “Therefore, pray drop 
that suhject, for it is a disagreeable 
one. I nm n being of n very pecul- 
iar temper, for, though I have ser- 
vants and subjects more than I can 
number, yet. to gratify a certain 
wiuni, I have left them and retired 
to this city, and. for (ill the society 
which n contains, you see I have 
attached myself only lo you. This 
is a secret . . . prny let it remain 
one. and say not another word 
about the mutter.” 

It immediately struck me that 
tins was no other than the Cznr 
Peter of Russia ... I had hence- 


_ — ■ ■ • 1 111.111.w- 

forward great and mighty hopes of 
nigh preferment, as a defender and 


avenger of the oppressed Christian 
church,, under the influence of this 
great potentate. 

Vanity is the kev to Wringhim’s 
enslavement. And it plays a central 
part also in that of Jekyll. who is 
throughout happy to Sacrifice (he 
whole integrity of his being for the 
sake of his spotless reputation. Van* 
tty comes upon him at a fatal junc- 
ture. when he has for a time re- 
nounced Hyde and been living as 
himself, but has finally weakened 
and Indulged, in his own shape, in a 
night on the ‘tiles. Next morning 
i the Regent's Park was full of win- 
ter chirrupings arid sweet with 

a odours. I sat in the sun on a 
i the animal within me lick- 
ing the chops of memory; the spir- 
itual side a little drowsed, promis- 
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ing subsequent penitence, but not 
yet moved to beam. After nil r 


Approach 


Beyond a field of wheat 
Where sun and cloud devise 
New ways of cutting light 
The smaller tyrannies 

Of fence and hedge define 
Their sparse geometry, 

A landscape that divines 
The presence of a sea 

Out somewhere to the west 
Where salt, elusive scent, 
And cold disinterest 
Suggest an element 

As thin a* this blue air, 

As solid as the wheat, 

As bright as an idea 
Yet vacant, incomplete, 

And feeding oil the; raw 
Cut lozenge* of clear 
Stung sky and semaphore 
As scarecrows disappear 

In postures that elude ' 

The longing to 1 arrive, 

The rhythms that erode, . 
The purposes that, drive. : • 


yet moved to begin. After all, I 
reflected, 1 was like my neigh- 
bours; nnd then. I smiled, compar- 
ing myself with other men, com- 
. paring my active good-will with the 
lazy cruelty of their neglect. And 
at the very moment of fhm vnirt- 
, glorious thought, a qunlirt came over 
. me, a horrid nausea and the most 
deadly shuddering ... I wns once 
more Edward Hyde. 

. The trouble is not, of course, that 
vanity is the worst of the vices. Iris 
just that it is the one which makes 
admitting all the others .unbeatable, 
and so leads to the shadow-shedding 
proieci. And the reason this project 
s doomed is because, as Jung sens? 
Ibly points out, shadows have a func- 
tion; . ■ V n , 

Painful though it is, . this (un- 
welcome self-knowledge) is in it- 
self a gain - for what is inferior or 
even worthless belongs to me- as 
. my shadowy and gives me substance 
, and mass. How can I be substan- 
tial If I foil- to cast a shadow? I 
qiiist have a dark. side, also if I nm 
• to be Whole; and inasmuch '0$ I 
become conscious of . niy shadow l‘ 

" also remember that E arn a human 
being like any other {Moderd MaA 
in. Search of, a Soul, p 40.) .... 
The acknowledged shadow may be 
terrible enough. But jt is ihe unack- 
nowledged one that is the real killer. 
These are wonders. Let me end by 


John Levett 


. indjogical subtlety. Butin doing sa 
(hey nearly always manage - in (tuf 
; teeth of enormous difficulties ■— to 
avoid touching on any topic of (he 
slightest natural interest, or throwing 
any light on the terrible complexifies 
of hunjan motivation. 1 Jekyll was 
jwtly : right i WO arie : each not only- 
’ ■ dne - but: nia'riyv Mightt'ndt this fatt 
. i deserve 1 a little- rnofo philosophic 
intention? 1 '/ .N : .-.v; 

1 . '■ - ■: I.;; 
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The bonding process 
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The Place of Attachment In Human 
Behaviour 
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It is now dear that John Bowlby's 
Attachment and Loss (Hogarth Press: 
1969, 1973, 1980) is the most valuable 
contribution to psychadynamic 
understanding since Freud. This 
important collection of papers is a kind 
o! Festschrift, since the various authors 
severally acknowledge Bowlby's work 
as their inspiration. 

Bernard Bcrcnsnn once defined 
genius as "the capacity for productive 
reaction against one's training". 
Biiwlbynuyormoy not possess genius, 
but his capacity precisely corresponds 
with Herensan's definition. Buwlby 
was trained us n psychoanalyst, and 
worked for many years nt the Tavistock 
Clinic. He wns analysed by Joan 
Rividre, nnd supervised by Melanie 
Klein . Psychoanalysis, especially of the 
Kleinian variety, too often transforms 
its trainees into converts perpetually 
concerned with the minutiae of their 
fnitli, but quite unable to criticize it or 
extend its perspective. Bnwlby, while 
acknowledging the genius of Freud, 
was never a convert, and, though 
practising ns a psychoanalyst , did not 
lose the capacity to criticize the 
concepts on which his practice was 
based. As he writes in life epilogue 
to this collection of papers, 
“Psychoanalysis gave weight to the 
internal workings of the human mind 
and recognized the special status of 
intimate human relationships, but its 
melapsychology, already obsolescent, 
was a major handicap, while its fixation 
on n single, retrospective research 


method gave no means of resolving 
differences of opinion." Bowlby's 
study of the nature of the child's tic to 
his mother started psychoanalytic 
thinking on a new path. His work on 
the effects of separation between small 
children and their mothers roused the 
conscience of the world, and had 
practical consequences in modifying 
the way in which children in hospitals 
were handled. 

But it is Bowlby's marriage of 
ethology with psychoanulysis which 
has proved so successful in generating 
research, as the contents of this book 
attest. He has opened the door to 
combining the "soft", anecdotal data 
derived from the psychoanalytic study 
of disturbed adults and children, with 
the “hard” data obtained by the 
objective study of behaviour in both 
animals and humans, ft is because 
Bowlby's stance is essentially cross- 
disciplinary that the contributors to 
this bonk include biologists and 
sociologists as well as psychologists and 
psychiatrists. 

Tile term ‘'attachment'* itself derives 
from ethology. Attachment behaviour 
is defined as "any form of behaviour 
that resit its in a person attaining or 
retaining proximity to some other 
differentiated and preferred 
individual”. The attachment of the 
infant to his mother Is the earliest nnd 
most crucial form of attachment which 
“gives rise to expectations and 
assumptions about the world, (he 
effects of which will be felt throughout 
his life**. But atinchment remains a 
vital necessity throughout the lives of 
the majority of normal human beings; 
and broken or disturbed attachments 
are powerful instigators of distress, 
maladjustment, and mental illness. 
Attachment is not simply another word 
for love: and there is no reason to think 
thpt Freud was right in interpreting all 
significant relationships as sublimated 
or nim-inhibited sexuality. As Robert 
S. Weiss affirms, in his chapter on 
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“Attachment in Adult ' Life”, 
attachment and sexuality, though 
frequentlyenmeshcd, "involve distinct 
behavioral systems", and two types of 
jealousy. While loss of a sexually 
desired person involves feelings of 
frustration, threatened loss of an 
attachment figure involves feelings of 
abandonment. 

Peter Marris, in a chapter on 
“Attachment and Society”, states that 
“the relationships which matter most 
to us . . . which we experience as 
unique and irreplaceable, seem to 
embody most crucially the meaning of 
our lives". It can be argued 
theoretically that it would be desirable 
to condition human beings to jettison 
such exclusiveness in favour of a more 
generally diffused, benign attachment 
to nil the members of a society. But 
attempts at bringing this about, like the 
Oneida community, are doomed to 
failure. The nature of human 
attachment, from infancy onward, is 
such that attachment figures are 
irrcplaccnbly “special”. 

Robert Hinde, whose recent work 
on attachment has extended itself from 
the study of sub-human primates to 
include human relationships, 
underlines the complexity of the field. 
There is no one biologically “best” 
style of mothering, for example, since 
different types of society demand 
different types of individual. Mothers, 
of course, are required to be 
protective, in order to guard the young 


from danger: but, if their offspring are 
to become independent, they must also 
be required to sever (he dependent tie, 
often before the young animal itself 
demands such a step. 

The study of the formation and 
maintenance of attachment between 
mother and infant has now engaged the 
attention of obstetricians as welfas that 
of psychologists. The first few hours 
after birth appear likely to be a 
sensitive period for firm bonding to 
occur. It is thought that some of the 
drugs conventionally given to mothers 
in labour may adversely affect the 
bonding process between mother and 
infont. One study shows that infants 
whose mothers have been encouraged 
to spend extra hours of contact with 
them during the days after their birth 
show an enhanced range of verbal skills 
in later childhood. There is evidence to 
suggest that women who have had their 
babies by Caesarian section find more 
difficulty in relating to them than those 
who have had a normal delivery. As 
Judith Trowell suggests, this may be 
connected with trie longer time the 
former take to regain consciousness 
after having had an anaesthetic and an 
operation. 

In the field of attachment theory, it is 
to be expected that many studies are 
concerned with bereavement. 
Children who lose a parent show all 
manner of behavioural disturbances 
from aggression to bed-wetting. Far 
too often, surviving parents find it 
difficult to tell the child the truth. 


Peace between sexes 
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Betty Friedan, whose The Feminine 

» ue was published twenty years 
as taken another look at the 
Women's Movement; or rather, if the 
claims implied both in the blurb and by 
herself are to be accepted, she has 
taken a first detached look at what she 
herself created and.has written a mid- 
term report on her own child. The 
Second Stage has one very simple 
theme: for women, tho achieving of 
independence and a satisfactory life 
does not entail antagonism to men. 
Men should now be seen, not as (he 
enemy, but as the trusted ally. 

This agreeable message is dragged 
out to considerable length. The style is 
flabby and tends to the rhetorical; Bnd 
the book as a whole, being deeply 
American, translates Uneasily to 
England, despite an explanatory 
introduction by Carolyn Fanlder and 
Sandra Brown. Though in this 
introduction women are called on to 
“seize the- initiative now by making 
their ■ feminism a world stage 'for 
action", the British reaction lo the 
second stage mdy well be that it is a Aiss 
about nothing, a mountain made out of 
' Loud denigration of men, 
the shrill cries of thosA drawing tip 
demarcation Contracts over the housed 
work, th? crackle of burning bras or 
• eye-brow pencils, none of these sounds 
were ever heard more than faintly in 
thif country, and, when they Were 
heard they weredlsmissed as coniL 
from the lilnntlc fringe (or that Useful 
n th ®„ sn F ' disruptivA 
■Xj- -Equally, the defenders of 
lamtiy .[^against the feminists have 
not needed to be as Insistent as they 
have been on the Other side, of lhA 
. Atlantic. : . 

■ But jryfeuid be Wrong tq dismiis til 


give in, which is the mark of the 
successful wife, exists now, and has 
existed ever since the end of the 
Second World War. Moreover there is 
here, almost as commonly as in 
America, a type of “male" who is built 
up by the advertising profession, the 
man who will dominate, 
conversationally, sexually, in the 
committee room and on the road. It is 
paticularly noticeable for us, on this 
side of the Atlantic,' that when 
Margaret . .Thatcher dominates 
conversation, as she sometimes does, 
refusing absolutely to listen to the 
voice of others, she is thought of as 
being “unferainme”: and Mrs Friedan 
herself, in an Observer interview, 
spoke of her as exhibiting “the male 
model of leadership”. Conversely, 
though Mrs Friedan does not place 
enough emphasis on this, there is still 
in existence the woman who lets the 
side down by insisting that “her 
husband wouldn’t like it’ p if she stayed 
late at work, came to a staff-meeting 
after sahool, or lifted a heavy piece of 
equipment: the Little Woman Is by no 
means dead. 

Mrs Friedan is right to argue that the . 
area within which these deeply 
ingrained attitudes must now be 
changed, if they can be, is the family; 
and if we are to be realistic, the concept 
of the family Itself, ought also to 
change, For it is no longer the case, and 
has not been for a long time, that the 
true or most typical family, consists 
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of an earning father, a home-bound 

mother and two or three children. 

There is a vast number of families 

whefe both parents work; there are 

iS' [ ! aren L faniili ^ :there a » people 

- WUhou( f >UM Un, ^ cd; : ™ ot 
"**nout A. child, .The very word' 

ha8'becgm_e suspect because 


with the consequence that mj*. 
understandings arise and distress U 
prolonged. According to Geo,*. 
Brown, loss of the mother before E 
age of eleven renders women more 
liable to severe depression in the fare 
of later reverses, perhaps because such 
early loss interferes with ihe 
establishment of a secure sense of self- 
esteem and self-reliance. Murray 
Parkes, well-known for his studies on 
bereavement, claims that skilled 
counselling can reduce the incidence of 
psychiatric disorder, especially in cases 
m which the bereaved person's family 
is unhelpful. Most people wifi 
recognize, from their own experience 
cases of self-punitive grief which have 
become pathologically prolonged, like 
that of Queen Victoria. In feet as 
Peter Marris puls it. “Losing someone 
you love is less like losing a very 
valuable and irreplaceable possession 
than like finding the law of gravity lobe 
invalid .... Grief is a reaction to the 
disintegration of the whole structure of 
meaning dependent on the relationship 
rather than to the absence of the 
person lost.” 

Freud’s picture of the isolated 
individual wrestling with unruly 
instincts and making use of 
interchangeable others as instinctual 
outlets has been superseded. 
Attachment theory recognizes that no 
man is an island. It is only when we 
engage in close personal relationships 
that we can fully realize our own 
personalities. 


can become a reality, with neighbours 
actually sharing the work and the 
amenities, as Mrs Friedan suggests, it is 
economic rather than feminist factors 
that will change it. Unemployment 
may turn out to be the great equalizer. 
It is no good being male, aggressive 
and ambitious if there is no job in 
which to display these characteristics. 
Indeed it is intolerable to be ambitious 
if there is a risk of remaining 
unemployed. Far better, and nicer, to 


sitting in the launderette with your 
book, or taking the babies tq tho park 
in (he mornings, so much the more 
enjoyable. Men and women may well 
find themselves faule de mleux in the 
same boat. 

At the end of the second stage, Betty 
Friedan speculates about ' Ihe 
consumer-market in such an equalized 
state of affairs. If women are no longer 
“kept”; if they are no longer frustrated 
by their powerlessness outside the 
home, will they continue to demand 
more and more possessions? 
“Having", she implies, nas been a 
substitute for "doing”. If "person- 


survive? My guess Is that it will. But It 
would have been worth pursuing this 
line: The Economic Consequences of. 
the Peace. 
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■ Folklore Casebooks serf Ah. It alms to 
give a selection of scholarly Work from 
various academic disciplines on tne 
'Subject of the evil eye. Tills subject has 
attracted the attention ' of, among 
others, anthropologists, biblical scho- 
lars, classicists, iolkloristsi misslouaf- 
lea, ophthalmologists, psyebiatnsB 
and 'sociologists, and . in this book An 
attempt has been made to select essays. 
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by Aaron - Brav (reprinted ‘ 
Ophthalmology ,5 Am) , “TheEvilEyc 
and IrifantHealth in Lenanon” by Jam- ;v 
al Karam Haifouche/*The Evil Ewh ;■ 
Setae Greek Villaws of vPP^‘-;'. 
HaUakpian ValIey;in ,West Maced^Jlo 

AbdQti :the Breath?' Defeating th fi syM, 
gyc" % sThqmas Davidson and ; 

Evjl Eye r-Envy. fend Greed Amorjg tce-- . 
Patidfer of Cehtral Gujerat” by 




SOCIAL STUDIES 


Chez Cavendish 


James Lees-Milne 

The Duchess of Devonshire 
The House: A Portrait of Chatsworth 
232pp. Macmillan. £9.95. 

0333 28455 0 

In size, grandeur and wealth of 
treasures Chatsworth is a palace, but 
the owners disclaim this description. 
To them Chatsworth is a living home. 
It Is always called by those who live and 
work in and around it, “the house". It 
is fining therefore that the Duchess of 
Devonshire calls her book The House: 
A Portrait of Chatsworth. A portrait is 
what the book is. not an architectural 
historian’s treatise but an extremely 
lively, entertaining and instructive 
record by a chatelaine, who happens 
also to be a Mitford. Wit therefore 
parkles from every page. The reader 
hould be warned not to be taken in by 
the author’s disavowals of historical 
knowledge, literary ability and even 
taste. She is of course possessed of ail 
three to a marked degree. Beware too 
other vaunted prejudices of which the 
first is to be encountered in a quotation 
from Thomas Hobbes on the title- 
page: "Reading is a pernicious habit. It 
destroys all originality of sentiment." 
Others abound. Vide her description of 
a Samuel Palmer water-colour: 
"Morning is dangerously sunny and 
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colourVy ^ P ainte d in a water- 
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The book is divided into two parts, 
tot One embarks upon a succinct 
history of each Cavendish owner. 
After the formidable Bess of 
Kaidwick, who began building the 
original Chatsworth in 1552, few of her 


actually yawned' 0 while" ''matfng “ his l tf, cu 

m.,d e „ speech In ,h= House of Lrds Ho™. ShffoWd The “S^'of 


Nature as planned 


John Buxton 

Sandra Raphael, Christopher 
packer, Mavis Batey and 
Deno Wood 

w Oxfordshire Gardens 
Crated by Meriel Edmunds 
{^Oxford Pciytudmic Press. £9.95. 

2f ®J® °f this collection of essays 

^«?,Because, as Mavis Batey says, 
riordshire perhaps more than any 
England, is indebted to 
^^landscaping for its scenery" 
^ ar P ous . English garden 
has worked in the county". It 
■E &? ntre oHowland England; it 
'SJJTt’ and ^ CM terns and 
, has J the oIdest Botanic 
gardens of noted beauty - 

^Wadham W ^^ ,le § e ’ St Joh "‘ s 
*«er vvalkJT ^?^^ daIen ’ whose 

it them S ^ Addison’s pleasure 
ft? “Protecting Fritillaries 

fin,, ? p ? ed ° m ° f 

■ in f acl ver Y Utile 

■ ^nt'on is given to these gardens. 

? Gardens begins with 

' C S? 5 essa y °n the Botanic 
! !bS.2Sn h was founded in 1621 ; 

an account by Christopher 
1 fir ssa f rH i he ®«*ntric Thomas 
l E , ns g ne > created a 

:■ Kre^ oi^ ( u Mav Jf Bate y- w ho is 
{; J^.u G A rden HIslory 


One might demur at the claim that “old 
Nunehnm village is now widely thought 
to be the Sweet Auburn of Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village", since that is a poem 
about the idea of rural depopulation, 
not about its effects observed in one 
particular place. 

But one should not carp: this is a 
delightfully produced and elegantly 
adorned book for the relaxed perusal 
of anyone who has delighted in gardens 
anywhere - and who has not7 for “It is 
(he purest of human pleasures”. These 
are essays of pleased appreciation, not 
of learned research - though the 
account of Bushell’s once Famous 
gardens at Enstone will be new to 
many, since they were destroyed a 
century and more ago. English gardens 
and parks - the creation of a 
sophisticated adaptation of nature - 
have been admired since the sixteenth 
century on the Continent, and it is 
quite untrue to say that a park was not 


Planters’ pie, 
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^ih , 8 on the Poetry of 
any special concern 
° f Oxfordshire 
Erid« s ’s “The pinks 
^® eil walks", and "The 


Teresa McLean 

DAwn MacLeod 

Doyvti’f o-Earth Woman: Those Who ’ 
Care for the Soil 

186pp. Edinburgh: Blackwood. £7.95. 
0 85158 158 7 

The cover of Down to Earth Women 
shows a delightful sketch of a stout 
Edwardian lady with a spade, planting 
a flower. The lady is Gertrude Jekvtl 
and (he artist Sir Edwin Lutyens; the 
sketch is from one of the first issues of . 
Country Life, published just before the 
First World War. Tills is the kind of 
fhaf Dawn MacLeod describes; 


museum directors and became an 
expert need|ewoman and repairer of 
fill nrs. Tier irreverent granddaughter- 
in-ljw tells how “her .sensitive nose 
could smell dry rot a mile awav. and 
she waged a private war against 
woodworm. Her plan was to give them 

^m U n 0 . n -, and for ,his P Ur W she 
kepi a little hammer m her bag to hang 

the furniture where they lurked." 

Part One continues with an account 
of the household between the two 
wars when conditions had not altered 
appreciably since the heyday of the 
Cavendish fortunes. The number of 
gardeners was. it is true, reduced from 
eighty to forty but there was still an 
army of indoor servants. These 
included, besides the usual high-ups. 
valets and ladies '-maids, two sixth- 
housemaids a laundry porter, steiini 
boiler attendant, two window cleaners 
and two scrubbing women. Purl One 
gives n horrifying account of Hie «)% 
estaic duu- incurred on the death of Ihe 

InUi IsJr'te . t n r d .n_ ,htf pl'i'jsiino 
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the Duke of 
answered his 
wife, Evelyn 


Sr k ,ble liz to 1 The 

apathy which distinguished some of hfe the 

successors. None more so than the Chatsworth O houses - 

Eighth Duke “Uncle Cav [who] pE ^ Hard^k ^ y ’?? m P ton 
preferred sleeping to anything else" J CWwirt ,» Hal1, , L,smore ' 


.considered as an aesthetio setting for 
the house until the end of the 
seventeenth century. 

Nor did the nobility prefer to reside 
in London until then. Quite the 
reverse: as Thomas Sprat wrote in 
1667, on the Continent r ‘their Nobility 
hve commonly close together in their 
Cities, and ours for the most part 
scattered in their Country Houses". 
This has always been a contrast: and 
the great town houses were given up 
long before the country seals. Horace 
Walpole “leapt the fence and saw that 
all Nature was a garden", and so 
demonstrated the taste of his age, 
Oxfordshire is fortunate to retain the 
most perfect evidence of this taste at 
Rousham; and, as Addison said, “The 
Taste is not to conform to the Art, but 
the Art to the Taste," The landscape of 
Oxfordshire, more than of any other 
county, exhibits the taste of the eight- 
eenth century. .. 


with the arduous struggles of the 
present Duke nnd Duchess, a tier the 

inert ^ s r< i lurn lo Chatsworth in the 
1950s. and a description of the living 
conditions of (ndny on n comparative 
shoe-stnng. the family in residence nnd 
tne visitors trooping round the state 
rooms and gardens in hundreds of 
thousands. It is hard to tell which the 
Duchess enjoys more, her private or 
public life at Chatsworth: into both she 
throws herself with zest and cheerful 
abandon. 

Port Two of the book, entitled “A 
Tour of the House” , consists of well 
chosen extracts from the Handbook of 
Chatsworth , addressed lo his sister 
Harriet, Lady Granville, and privately 
primed by the Sixth Duke of 
Devonshire in 1844. with additional 
comments on the same rooms as they 
are today by the present Duchess. The 
Bachelor Duke, known as Hart to his 
family, the son of the Fifth Duke and 
Georgians, brought up in the famous 
Devonshire House set and the patron 
pf * must have been n man of 
infinite charm. The Duchess is dearly 
as devoted to him as he doubtless 
would have been to her had he only 
known her. Their way of looking at 
things and their sense of the ludicrous 
are so alike that often in reading the 
Sixth Duke’s text (here printed in 
italics) one thinks one is rending the 
Duchess s comments (in Roman type). 
For example, the Sixth Duke describes 
the rococo fender in the Blue Drawing- 
Room, a delirious fantasy, of brass 
figures balandng on a bar, as looking 
as if d were listening to Mendels- 
sohn’s ’Midsummer Night's Dream”', fend 
the Great Dining-Room witii its coved 
ceiling as being rather too compact; “it 


- “weeding women" to a “meditative 
Indian friend" of the author's who is 
quoted as saying that “of course 
gardening is essentially a spiritual 
activity". Dawn MacLeod then 
considers convent gardens belonging 
to present-day nuns, whom - she 
apparently believes to be in the same 
category as “weeding women" arid 
medieval princesses. 

The many medieval and ■ Tudor 
tfomen gardeners, whose stories are 


i ne pin ks nrs i nunu *> t>. . .... .. .. 

and "The world that Dawn MacLeod 


and Tudor records, do not appear in. 
this, chapter because Miss MacLeod 
has not consulted those records^ 
Instead she makes one or two vague 
statements about plants- that ntay have 
been, grown • then, . omits thp 
seventeAnth and eighteenth centuries 
altogether, and begins in earnest with 


is like dining in a great trunk, and you 
expect the lid to open". Both too share 
a deep love of this historic nnd splendid 
house set in an idyllic park in wnich, as 
the Duchess says, "there Is not an ua|y 
thing to be seen". ’ ■ ’ 


woman gardener, Jane Loudon. Was a 
zealbus champion of variegated tree 
planting, especially in public squares, 
and an inexhaustible . writer on 
everything from Ornamental. Bulbous 
Hants . to. The Lady's ■ COutitry 
Companion, n book in the form of 
letters to a young girl recently married 
; and moved from- the city tb an old 
. manor; house in' the ; country: , The 
chapter bn' "Lady Gardeners in ihe 
Early 20lh Century” includes Theresa 
Earle, a radical friend of George Eliot, 
Oscpr Wj.Ide, the Gladstones and the 
Huxleys; She' was a vegetarian,, a 
homeopath fend a, believer j in the 1 
' .United States of Europe, Her "Pqt 
Ppuiri" book* Started a whole gerireof 
garden writing,; which has - become. 
!- more scientific since the days when she 
wrote about garden lofe, rotoaiiijc 
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prince ol cals 

ARJAN SINGH 
The story of the rearing of a 
family of wild leopards and of 
the man whose affinity with 
jungle life on the borders of 
Nepal, where he usually roams 
unarmed, won their trust and 
affection. Illustrated with 31 
colour photographs. Major 
Sunday Telegraph serial. 
0224 02034 X £8.50 Oct 7 

THE NEW 
JAMES BOND BY 

John Gardner 

FOR SPECIAL SERVICES 
The successor to Licence 
Renewed, currently on the 
bestseller lists in America 
022402934 7 £6.95 Septl3 

Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez 

CHRONICLE OF A DEATH 
FORETOLD 

A brilliant short novel by the 
author of One Hundred Years 
of Solitude, translated by 
Gregory Rabassa. 
0224019902 £5.95 Scpt2 

jeremytucas 

THE LONGEST FLIGHT 
The author of Whale has now 
written in fictional form an 
evocation of the life of the 
Arctic Ifern. 

0224019600 £6.50 Sept23 

johncheever 

OH WHAT A PARADISE 
* IT SEEMS 
Hii last novel, written shortly 

■ before he died and hailed in 
Americans a small masterpiece. 
0224029304 £5.50 


commentary 


Old English attitudes 


A playful apocalypse 


Kevin Crossley -Holland 


Beowulf 

Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith 

The epic Beowulf has both narrative 
thrust and a great deal of subtle 
scoring. Not only is it an account of 
how a fifth-century hero fought single- 
handed against two appalling monsters 
and a shrithing dragon; it is also a 
critical account of the poet’s own 
Anglo-Saxon society, its beliefs and 
values, strengths and susceptibilities. It 
recreates for us a whole culture, the 
roots from which we ultimately derive. 

fn his anc-man show first seen in 
Bristol and destined for the Edinburgh 
Festival, Julian Glover has assembled a 
composite version of the poem, 
perhaps just under half the length of 
the 3IR2-linc original, based largely on 
I he Ira os Ini ions by MichucI Alexander 
and Edwin Morgan. It Incks nothing in 
dramatic action and momentum; what 
is lust, Inevitably, is much of the 
ruminative and allusive side of the 
poem, the poet's concern la anchor 
Beowulf's fantastic adventures in n 
detailed social context and mull over 
the meaning of life: much of what, in 
fact, makes it not just a great story but 
also a great poem. 

While one may rue the speed with 
which certnin incidents are passed over 
(such as the deeply moving leavetaking 
between Beowulf and the old Danish 
king Hroihgar) and regret the loss of 
dimension caused by the exclusion of 
the digressions; and while one may 
raise -an eyebrow at some matters of 
interpretation (unlike the Anglo- 
Saxons, Mr Glover . appears to 
deprecate the idea of a "boasting 
speech"), there is no doubt that the 
script really does manage to be both 
aristocratic und immediate, and it is 
rich in felicities. G rend el is progenitor 
of "kobolds and gogmagogs, lemurs 
and zombies" (Morgan), the twelve 
sorrowful warriors riding round - 
Beowulf’s barrow “raised his name” 
(Alexander), and an artful 


interpolation lifted from “The 
Wanderer" endorses the sense of time 
passing between Beowulf's youthful 
exploits and old age. 

Mr Glover is a manly storyteller. 
Disdaining sound effects, henched by a 
mere handful of props, and backed by a 
blow-up of a Lindisfarne tombstone 
porft ayins Vikings brandishing sword, 
shield and scramasax (the subject of 
some dramatic lighting effects}, he 
speaks from the first with the air of one 
who is entirely confident in his material 
and naturally expects his audience 
to become absorbed in it. His 
characterization of the principal pro- 
tagonists is always deft, his illustrative 
gestures economical, and his 
relationship to Beowulf is nicely 
defined by the conspiratorial chuckle 
with which he rounds off (he thrilling 
passages where BeowulFfights the two 
monsters: us if to say, look at what 
Beowulf did, and just look at what 
words can dal 

The use of small nuggets of Old 
English to underline key moments and 
observations is a particularly successful 
device. So, when the Geats have 
settled for the night and all but 
Beowulf arc asleep, "Com on wanre 
night / scrithan sceadugenga"; and 
when Beowulf rationalizes the need for 
courage, “Wyrd oft nerelh / unfaegne 
eorl thonne his ellen deahl" Muscular, 
musical and beautifully declaimed, the 
Old English lends its own grnvltos to 
the proceedings and makes it more 
easy to travel the long path. from the 
rococo absurdities of the Lyric to the 
rough splendour of the feasting-hall 
Heorot. 

Restraint is the hallmark of Mr 
Glover's potent and well-tempered 

S rformance. As sparing in his use of 
d English quotation as in his 
characterization and movement, he is 
always alert to the danger or 
melodrama. He gives the worra room 
to work their own magiq, Like a true 
scop, he is not interested ip projecting 
his own personality any more than is 
strictly necessary to inveigle us into a 
harsh and splendid and compelling' 
world.. . 


Solipsism arid solifluxion 


J.G.Ballard Gr * ha,n Swift 


MYTHS OETHENEAR 
FUTURE 

New collection of stories. ■ 
0224029363 £6.95 Sept 16 

Hermann 


Hesse 


.MCTQtfS , 

_ METAMORPHOSES 
Nineteen fantasies ancj fables ! 
selected and introduced by 
Theodore Ziolkowskl and . 
translated by Rikd Lesser. . 
-0224 020250: £7.50 Sept9 ; 


Terry Johnson 
^ significance . , . 

Royal Court Thentre . 

t • ' ‘ 

Relativity in the. theatre te a truism. 
Drama jWelf, -is made of It, dramatic 
sign ifiqjt nee, everyone knows,' is a 
manor of point of. view'. So to construct 
a play around . none ' other than 
Einstein's Theory of thd.same may 
seem like labouring the pqlnt; to call 
that: play \lnslgtmcanfe downright 
fdqMmrdy. Fpr all this, Terry Johnsop'S 
new work is intelligent,, fanh|y, 
toifchlugv nnd not. insignificant. IF. lt 
lacks a certain 'focus, that too is 
rfilqlivity,' . : 

;llisNew Yprk, 1953. The' Windows 
or a -hotel bedroom give on to .6 
backdrop . of skyscrapers composed 
pnti rely of mathematical . fdripulae op 
night-blue graph ippper. ' For. the 


Actress wants from the Professor is pot 
his aged body but Knowledge - or 
rather the Professor’s confirmatidn of 
her own aspirations to knowledge. This 
is the Marilyn -figure desperate to'rise 
above her dumb-blond6 tag . and the 
squalor of her private life and prove 
she hasamind.Todo this she offers the 
Professor her own account of his 
; Relativity; no abstrafct lecture (“I’m 
not theoretical, I demonstrate") , but a 
. marvellous, visually-aided set-piece. 
When she gets to the punch-line - that 
the way things are depends on where 
you’re looking from - roles are 
suddenly reversed. Beaming with relief 
at the Professor's approval! she says ' 
"Now you have to show me your legs.” 
(He does.) Relativity acquires a human 
dimension; The play, takes off from 
herd. • • ■ 

Quests for purifying knowledge 
recur. Even the bloated, cynical 
Senator doggedly,. works through the 


Richard Combs 

Rollover 

Warner West End Cinema 

After the ignominious failure of 
Lindsay Anderson's Britannia Hospital 
to deliver a plausible or even amusing 
scenario for doomsday, Rollover 
constitutes a witty, ironic and stylish 
essay on the same subject. The end of 
the world here is gestating not in the 
halls of healing but in the chambers of 
commerce - the trading centres of New 
York banks where what one high priest 
refers to as the irresistible, the 
preordained workings of capital are 
monitored by the faithful. To start 
with, this means that the film can forget 
about the hand-me-down symbolism of 
Anderson’s title and get on with a plot 
of financial skulduggery that is 
effectively apocalyptic: the natural 
flow of currency finally bursts its banks 
and a round-up of television coverage 
shows the whole world being washed 
away in the flood. Rollover does end 
with a symbolic wallop, though the 
imagery is more playful than 
portentous. In one of the trading 
rooms, all the stock market consoles 
have been put under wraps like so 
many coffins, and in the darkness the 
Last Romantic Couple contemplate 
the future and the possibilities of 
partnership. 

Rolling over, it turns out, is a 
financial term. When a large depositor 
fails to "rollover" , ie redeposit, a short- 
term account, the bank in question has 
to return the investment, and when the 
investor in question is a Saudi Arabian 
oil conglomerate, this is tantamount to 
liquidation. Hubbell Smith (Kris 
Kristofferson), a young hot-shot 
banker, has been called in to 
look into the problems at Borough 
National Bank, . whose instability 
has been causing flutters in the 
stock market. Hub braves out 
a temporary, crisis at Borough 
National #hen it seems the Saudis 
arent going to rollover, arid in 
the meantime is trying to put some 


from the Actress the inevitable, 
exasperated, “You don’t give a damn 
about people . . ."Yet, as the Beacon 
of Knowledge, calculus in hand, steps 
.from his room, leaving her with her 
moronic (If not unpltiable) husband, a 
look of real desolation crosses her face. 

Each member of the excellent cast 
conveys a loneliness which is no 
JSST. °l IQS * Jud ? D avis is 

particularly fine as the Actress who, 
knowing Ml well the difference 
between the image and reality of the ' 

' S5? d . y i he P rese ? ts to world, . 
is baffled at the same discrepancy in the 
Great Mind, tan McDfarmld 
reciprocates as the Professor who, 
while never .losing dignity (everi with 
his. trousers • off), somehow, 
progressively loses tangibility and 
tojsllY,. evaporates, when he 
confesses that his calculations on the 11 
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A unique study id animal . 

behaviour Arnhem! ; r 

ZoOj introduced byDesqiond.' 
.: Morris whbwrites; ‘The 
message ofthls important, i 
book is that the roots of politics ' 
are older than humanity.’ 

Fully illustrated. ' 

0 224 018744 . £ 8.95 Scpt 9 : 


occupant pjf the room is a: white-haired ; 
Professor, re ni affably like Albert 
Einstein, whq In the epurse of the night' 
Is. to he visited ffrsL by 6i boozV', 1 
McCarthyesque Senator, then by/* 

■ ActreM^ ^tpqrkahlv lilie 
Marilyn . Monroe, / fugitive.; /rote' a, 
location, 8t«lqn (.“hhvlna ; my- skirt 
: blown up-arpurid iny. ttocldiim bars?') , 
thdn ■ by,. rtie ,A«‘re85T gum-popping 

t One .hob rd' si*y -^retifftkiAiy/ji’kir; 

Johnson clrtima that his .plavewMl* 
employing fuels , 1 .'. cOr 

‘ IrtipersduHiion^ , pro 
sdetnsciirioush 
Einstein 


^ r and to ' “s0llpsism ,, 1 ! > a Ln% d 
: philosophical ..‘rebuttal (or 
. endorsement - depending oh whete ao % If !ni. 

v lt » k »ng from) bf Relativity, 

; .which: posiis an inviolable egocentric . veS lv 
universe ...yet Whjph doesn’t; as. the 'wlfh inVvJ 
Scwtor .evjnc^s, ftaep. you but of the , jfit you ! 

cosrn et ic ' figmen? c 
ress’s abused w 


begunagafii fotir times - have become 
H8S5? no * Qa . illumination of 

8 P nvat6 Ration, a 


change in the coffers by negotiating a 
large loan for a petrochemical 
company. Lee Winters (Jane Fonda) 
ex-ffim star and widow of the 
company's recently murdered 
president, is eager to expand, and 
liaisons, fiscal and sexual, are soon 
established. There is a connection 
however, between Mr Winters’s death 
and the mysterious behaviour of the 
Saudis. And the game finally collapses 
when Lee, not really trusting her lover 
as a partner, tries to go it alone against 
those powerful oil interests. 

The mechanics which tjien bring 
everybody’s world crashing down, 
though satisfying in thriller terms, are 
probably too simple in economic ones 
to cause an immediate run on the 
banks. In this respect. Rollover is the 
fatest in a series of “problem" films 
(Coming Home, The China Syndrome) 
from Jane Fonda's IPC company, 
whose avowedly liberal crusades often 
work in a broad populist vein that is 
politically indeterminate, even 
implicitly conservative. The blame for 
rocking the world’s economic boat is 
here laid squarely on the Saudis, who . 
have unfairly mined all that wealth 
from the earth. What is fascinating 
about Rollover , however, is that just 
when It seems about to become a 
simple-minded tract it turns into an 
ironic, multi-layered fantasy. Largely, 
one suspects, because director Alan J. 
Pakula has refused to respect his 
characters as mouth-pieces and treats 
them instead as pawns in a game whose 
rules they nave not properly 
understood - and as actors, in effect, 
whose roles have as much to do with 
other, older movies as with the burning 
issues of today. 

Pakula has the most fun in this way 
with Jane Fonda - that model of the 
New Woman here playing the kind of 
glamorous, Elizabeth Taylorish 

celebrity she has sternly resisted 
becoming herself. While Lee Winters 
struggles in a man’s world to become 
chairperson of the board. Pakula 
directs and dresses her as . if her real 
context were some 1950s melodrama. 
Similarly, the streamlined, square- 
jawed whizz-kid played by 
Kristofferson is constantly treated as if 
he had ridden out of the Old West - a 
heroic archetype who is going to find it 
hard to survive in the trading room, 
That both he and Mrs Winters do, 
survive is testament to our faith in 
romantic fictions - something which 
Pakula, having ft both ways, slyly 
acknowledges while managing to end 
his film on an uplifting note. He 
doesn’t quite get away with everything, , 
since his self-conscious treatment of his 
two stars prevents their striking any . 
genuine romantic sparks together. But 
Rollover is full of kind of intellectual : 
zest, not least in • the way Pakula. - 
surrounds its paranoid plot with amaze . 
of references to his own parano a ■ 
movies. The Parallax View similarly 
reflected on the American Hero, and 
All the President's Men filled a real-life 
conspiracy with imaginary shadows. 
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commentary 

Humane geometry 

John Newman 


Sir Christopher Wren 
Whitechapel Art Gallery 

The 350th anniversary of the birth of 
Sir Christopher Wren, which falls this 
year, seems likely to smooth out a 
curious distortion which has developed 
in the evaluation of English 
architecture. Kerry Downes and J. A. 
Bennett have put together an 
illuminating exhibition (which can be 
seen until September 26) and both are 
to bring out major books later this 
year, one on Wren's architecture, the 
other on Wren’s mathematical science. 

For the last thirty years or so there 
has been a tendency to pass Wren over 
with conventional praise such as a great 
man deserves, but without especial 
enthusiasm. C. R. Cockerell, the last 
peat exponent of classical architecture 
m Britain before the Victorian era 
broke the tradition, felt no such 
reservation, and it is good to see in the 
exhibition Cockerell’s watercolour 
the so-called “Professor’s Dream", in 
which he depicts a vision of Wren’s 
buildings together in one grand bird’s- 
eye view. Likewise the Edwardian 
classicists at the beginning of the 
present century turned for inspiration 
again and again to Wren (Or what they 
thought was Wren). One result of this 
admiration whs the series of twenty 
volumes published by The Wren 
Society between 1924 and 1943 which 
constitute the foundation of modern 
studies of the architect. 

. Why has Wren’s reputation dipped 
id recent times? First came Sir John 
Summerson’s iconoclastic essay of 
1936, repubKshed in 1949 under the 
title The Tyranny of Intellect” in his 
much read volume Heavenly 
Mansions. Sumnicrson condemned 
Wren’s architecture for an excess of 
reckean intellectuulism which stifled 
fgual and emotional creativity. Soon 
Rewards Nicholas Hnwksmoor, 
wren’s chief asstetnnt, was presented 
as an architect in his own right, nnd one 
or power and originality. The 
wssessment of Hawksmoor ran nlong 
win renewed interest in Vanbrugh, the 
ffiffrof English Baroque; and to e 
g»Brutaljsts ofthc 1960s nothing of l 
Ijniam s architectural past felt so : 
KJgenial as the massive and seemingly J 
Wirary vigour of Blenheim Pnlaco J 

Hawksmoor’s East End churches. 
mstorian whose researches p 


properly classical nor properly 

that Wren had somehow been a failure 
and Summerson’s judgement seemed 
to be confirmed. So now it is most 
welcome that Professor Downes, 
having contributed, however 
unintentionally,- to the devaluation of 
wren, has in due course turned his 
sharp eye, good sense and thorough 


Mary le Bow and St Augustine Watting 
Sfreet demonstrate. Even the topic 
discussed by Professor Downes, 
Wrens freedom with entablatures, 
showed the way to Vanbrugh, whose 

KPW"*" 1 Composite piers in the 
hall at Castle Howard carry a deep and 
richly decorated entablature which has 
no architrave to it at all. But Wren 
never eliminated the architrave, which 
alter all represents the bearing lintel, at 
the point of support above a capital. 
Wren held firm to the structural sense 



one of the group of drawings 
rediscovered in 1951 and never before 
seen by the public. 

The pavement design brings out 
dramatically what isalso perfectly clear 
from the various engraved views of the 
interior of the cathedral, that (apart 
tram the morning prayer chapel at the 
west end) the choir was the only part of 
the building used, or intended, for 
worship. 1 he interior of the nave and 
transepts, focused on the space under 
the dome, formed nothing more than a 
magnificent area for promenading a 

ore, decorous successor to “Paul’s 
Walk i n the prc-Fire cathedral. So 
four-fifths of Wren’s building was there 
* or ’be sake of magnificence, as a 

symbol or the nrniiis?,* nf »l,n «r 






of London (appropriately enough, 
since the Cathedral was paid for from a 
tux on coni coming into the Port or 
London), and not for any liturgical or 
other practical purpose. It had been 
thus in the Great Model, and in its 
precursor, the Greek Cross design, 
• Edward Woodroffe’s plan for which 
shows the diminutive area proposed 
for the clergy's stalls as compared with 
the total floor space. 

Of all Wren’s buildings St Paul’s 
Cathedral is the outstanding example 
of development upwards during the 
process of design. The outer walls of 
the Warrant Design, authorized for the 
start of construction in May 1675, 
Wren decided before laying the 
foundations to double in height; the 
western turrets were in the end built 
taller and more complex than 
originally designed. Only for the dome 
itself did Wren from the very beginning 
have an adequate vision: the pure and 


Robert Trevltts engraving of St Paul's from the north-west, showing 
clearly the hard edge with which the building ended before the balustrades 
were added, an embellishment contrary to Wren's wishes. From the 
exhibition reviewed here, and reproduced in Its catalogue (by Kerry 
Downes and J. A. Bennett. 96pp. The Whitechapel Art Gallery f Trefoil 
Books Ltd. £6; £4 during exhibition. 0 86294 030 3.) 

scholarship on to Wren himself. Dr that underpins the classical vocabulary 
Bennett s small but fascinating section of architecture, which his more 
on Wren the man or science is an .theatrical successors did not always 
essential element in the exhibition, but respect. 


/Towi u J n10nogrfl P h on Hawksmoor 
fiofiS’ - s , urv ®y of English Baroque 
I 1 **) and finally & 1978 his 
on Vanbrugh. 

AJI this left Wren looking rather 
ST?o m ° r ® specifically in an odd 
of ££. s i and between the classicism 
Hfra^^ ones anc * tbe Baroque of 
gJJJBn&or and Vanbrugh. It became 
vSSfoto see Wren as neither 
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,;Vta [as, the 
to tnelr own 


“ ,e arehil “‘ ‘ h “‘ “ Similarly Wren bore the human scale 
primarily neats. in mind. A nice illustration of this point 

The catalogue of the exhibition is occurs in the exhibited drawings of the 
prefaced by two essays in which Monument. Hie design drawn by 
Professor Downes first re-examines Robert Hooke but signed by Wren, 
Wren’s aesthetic theory in the light of representing a witty - but rejected - 
seventeenth-century, thought, particu- idea for the Monument in the farm of a 
larly by means of an imaginative cblumn with flames bursting out all the 
comparison with Poussin, and then way up the shaft, is placed hi a realistic 
takes two particular features of Wren’s setting, beside a terrace of houses In 
architectural style, his design of Fish Street Hill, the storey-heights and 
windows and his handling of the roofline- of which are related to the 
classical entablature, to show that he pedestal of the column. By contrast 
was both more firmly rooted in native . Hawksmoor's view of the executed 
English tradition ana more prepared to: Monument, drawn for engraving after 
bend and break the classical “rules” of Wren’s death, shows both column and 

tli a n hoc hSlharfA haon nariaefel fmuArlnn' aiiai* a riftI1VkA<it>a 


cathedral is the same, though much 
improved in profile and modelling, as 
the pre-Fire design made more than 
forty years earlier. It was the problems 
of statics and engineering which took 
time to be solved: the precise form, of 
the hidden brick cone on which the 
lantern and the outer shell of the dome 
depend seems to have been a matter of 
hesitation until a very late stage. . 

Summerson’s verdict on St Paul’s 
still holds good: “the ultimate grandeur 
of the whole, as a sheer, monument df 
intellectual self-reliance, fa beyond all 
criticism or praise”, but this exhibition 


pedestal of the column. By contrast 
Hawksmoor's view of the executed 


architecture than has hitherto been pedestal towering over a doIFs-houKe . 
appreciated. terrace, and in the background further 

On this view the English Baroque of ^mns in an imaapary landscape - 
Hawksmoor and Vanbrugh is seen to , more romantic but less humane than 
be a magnification or exaggeration of wbat Wre H "ad in mind, 
ideas already present m Wren's It was the opinion df Roger North 
architecture. The exhibition itself ' that Wren, whom ha knew well and 1 
makes the point in & number of ways, re gularly cross -questioned on site . 
for several drawing? here show motifs 1 during the construction of St Paul’s; 
or approaches to design in Wren’s “had not the grand maniefe of [Inigo] i 
work which later became characteristic Jones”. But North . recorded .that 


makes it . possible to buttress thftt 
respect with a- greatly: enhanced 
understanding. In the first room hang 
portraits by Verrio, Closterman arid 
Kneller. Fn all of them Wren’s pride in 
his great cathedra Ms apparent. Most 
telling is Kneller’s, pUntqd in 171 1 , the 
year after St Paul's was formally 
finished; in ft Wren has unrolled besjde 
hint a plgn of .jHe cathedral which is 
weighted doWn on the tabid by ; a 
volume of Euclid, Wren had. come to 
architecture after showing brilliant 
promise us a mh thematic! an; and now 
at 1 the .'end of his life he wants us to 
remember thfit 'architecture, -both 
structurally and; as he .believed, 
aesthetically; depended on geometry. 


of English Baroque architects. For 
example Hawksmoor’s cutting back of ; 
the wall-surface in layers at the 
Clarendon Building in Oxford is 
developed from Wren’s handling of the . 
river front of Trinity College Library, 
Cambridge; the portico with- a 
semicircle cut out of the bottom of the 
pediment, used by Hawksmoor .so 
dramatically, even shockingly, at St 
Alphege, Greenwich, and Christ . 
Church, Spifalfieldst turns out to have 



opinion in the mld-1690s, .when the 
dome was still unbuilt and before Wren 
had made his designs for Greenwich 
Hospital,; or.' for. the magnificent- 
rebuilding of Whitehall Palace after ; 
the fire of 1698. it is the one.weakhess 
of tjie exhibition that these last great 
climaxes to WrenV career as., an’ 
architectural designer, are barely.' 
indicated. As it is, the drawings;, 
available, - for loan- ■ have focused 
attention on 'St PauPs Cathedral, the 
building whose conception and 
realization occupied; Wren froni hifi 


7(68 8071 X) has recently been 1 
published, to coincide : with Wrei)’s 
350(h anniversary celebrations. : It 
opens with a succinct survey of Wren's- 
career: his ...early lire.- (spent; 
significantly, at Windsor, Where bis 
fattier was Dean); hisgoftig to Oxford, 
.at that time seat of the RpyaJisf Cbilrt: 
his fir^t architectural commissions : for 
Pembroke College* Cambridge arid the 
Sheldohiqh The atre;’and then bis work 
in London jn^ the hffqrmath of .the 
Great ,. 1 plrtj-.: and' at .Whitehall, 


been invented by Wren back in 1672, , budding . whose conwptiori : ami 
for the unexecuted north portico of St replizanon o«njded \Yren from; his 
Stephen Walbrriok.. The notonous’ early .thirties, unift hfa late siyentfes.; 
tendency for Vanbrugh’s Bfonheim to and which is • represented in he' 
become higher and more elaborate as;. exhiWtion ra all ite a^pec^. from the ' 
the deslS - developed is’ again pre-Fire deagn- to such .finishing . 
foreshSed in Wren, as the touches as the spertacular dr^i^ for , 
drawings on show fof the steeples of St the pavemen t of. the whole bujldlng, 


J thirty-two; in,; COlquri.-by * A. . F\ 
lerstlngj . ; . juxtaposing i plans , 
contemporary engravings and plans.6f 


buudinM ❖high Influenced Wren with 
photographs " of the. completed 
structures; as’ weft as drawings for 
uncompleted or \ now destroyed 
buildings.- ' • 
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New Oxford books: 
_ History 

The Glorious 
Cause 

The American Revolution 

1763-1789 

Robert Middlekauff 

This first volume to appear In Tha 
)Ut Oxford History of the United Slates 

tar Is a compelling account of the 

he America n colon les’ struggle for 
»rt independence. The series itself, 
jc over twenty years In the making, will 
consist ol nine chronological and 

id two topical volumes. Illustrated 
er E15 

,? s The Dutch 
Republic and the 
a Hispanic World 
? y f 1606-1661 
^ Jonathan 1. Israel 

or This study of the Dutch-Spanlsh 
L>r conflict from 1606 to 1648, and its 
immediate aftermath, concentrates 
J 5 on the political and economic 
father than the purely military 
; d aspects ol the st ruggle. I ts prime ry 
h purpose Is to show that the political 
elites on both sides were deeply 
• s spill over whether or not to continue 

le the struggle, and to explain how, 
ie despite this, the conriict raged for 
jf so long. E22.50 

e Holy Land 
Pilgrimage in the 
* Later Roman 
jj Empire AD 312-460 

s E. D. Hunt 

J Pilgrimage to the Holy Land Is a 
s subject of perennial Interest to all 
n concerned with Christianity and its 
s Influence upon society, and In this 
k . wide-ranging book theauthor 
if discusses Its emergence in the 
e Roman Empire under Constantine 
e and some ol Its effects, 

ecclesiastical and secular, during 
the next 150 years. Cl 6.50 x . 
s . . . • ' . 

r f Charters and 
[ Custumalsofthe 
} Abbey of Holy 
I Trinity, Caen 

[ Edited by ,• 

Marjorie Chibnall 

The English estates of Ihe Abbey of 

HoiyTrlnlly’CBen, included 
manors situated in the 
Gloucestershire CotsyroltiS, East 
Anglia; and Wiltshire. Thlsvolume , 

• contains surveys for Ihe whole 
estate made in the retgns of Henry I • 
and Henry II, thlrteenlh-ceritury 
cu&lumais for Mlhchi champion, v 
Avenlng, and Felptetf, and twenty- ' 
six charters «nd leases, soma of ■ 

V' which relate fo properly In Lon don. . v 
; £12.50 British Academy- 

In the Shadow 
of Florence 

: Provincial Society i.ri ■ 

; Renaissance Pescl a < • V 

Judfthp.igrowti ; L 

'• By analyzing changes Iri’the size " : y , 

and atructurepfpopulatiori. )ri ihfr • : , 

:■ ecbnomfa |lte,;and Jn the,pqblid ".-.W'. ■■ 

..: admin Istratlph.of PeacIa, fhfo author; ■' 
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remainders 


It\ been n busy week, funking (in 
vain, in v.inily) (n see if the new 
OEf) has accepted any of my 
neologisms (how are you going In 
manage. I wonder, without “pscudo- 
quuntTficatinit"?) and apologizing to 
Dubliners for misspelling Davy 
Byrne's moral pub. 

"I was in the bar the other week”, 
recounted a local raconteur, “and the 
sign there snid DISH OF TUB DAY 
BEEF BURGUtGNONNE. ‘What’ll 
it be?' asked the curate. ‘The spell- 
ing’s wrong’, I said. 'No, it’s just the 
way he writes his Irs. What'll you 
have?' ‘A pint of stout and a word 
with (he manager', I answered. 
‘Have you considered'. I asked Ihc 
manager 'that shortly the town will 
mi with visiting professors and per- 
sons from the media and perhaps a 
team of reporters from Time maga- 
zine looking to write n droll piece on 
how Dublin landlords can’t spell?' 
‘You nrc absolutely right*, he said 
‘and do you have any ideas for a 
Bloom week special? 1 J thought for a 
moment. ‘Bloom's lunch, special, 
burgundy and gorgonzoln. £2. it's ill) 
in tlio l*onk.' 'Marvellous,' he said, 
'we'll do it.' And there's the sign: 
BLOOMSDAY SPECIAL: GOR- 
GONZOLA AND BOURCiANDY.” 


airport for Bohu-Diou lasso f 1,000 
out, 700 in) or Kandahar (3.500 each 
way: no one slays in Kandahar), or 
Tozcur, Tunisia, where 3,024 people 
flew in and 3.868 flew out, the odd 
fifty-six no doubt resting in (he tink- 
ling streams of that divine oasis, or 
bitten by sand flies and bleaching in 
the shimmering suit-flats? Or would 
you rather be an air-host person with 
Airworks India (seventy-six passen- 
gers curried in fiscal 1980), the air- 
line that treats you us someone spe- 
cial. I'm not knocking Airworks, 


And then again, in America there is 
' a wholly unnccepiable amount of 
further education around (here, of 
course, we are trying to abolish it 
altogether), the most all-consuming 
being, offered by u New York orga- 
nization called Network for Learn- 
ing. A recent prospectus offered 
courses in How to Marry Money (by 
it "psychotherapist and clinical 
teacher with extensive personal ac- 
quaintance in upwardly mobile mar- 
riages' 1 , $21), Aerobic Roller-skating 
(with wine and cheese and skilling 
party at the end of the course), Beer 
Tasting (only a onc-night course, by 
a beer historian and graduate of the 
American Bartending School who 
has travelled widely in search of the 

? erfect beer), How to Start a Non - 
’rofh Organization (who needs it?)- 
and How to Lose Your New York 
Accent (who needs it, already?). 

Or what about a sequence of re- 
lated courses, like Fifty Ways to Meet 
your Lover (only $25,. a mere 5W 
each), How to Start a Conversation 
($21) followed by intimacy ($45), 
Afierplay ($21), How to riifnfc Clearly 
($40), Pregnancy . after Thirty ($10: 
you think that’s cheap? Whqre I 
come from you can’t give it away) 
and finally Angle Parent • Survival 
($45)7 

No thanks, I think I'll ' settle for 
the Botiillpbalssi '($21; + $5 mate- 
rials) followed hy'Cofons ant\ Seini-. 
colons (“in throB hours ’ almost every- 
thing you need to learn’*: Colons 
$21; Seml-talons $10.50) and How to 
get, a Good Night's Sleep. .. . 


clearly n comer (it carried only thir- 
ty-nine passengers in 1979, and any 
fool with n slide rule can still tell you 
that means it will curry 24 million 
bodies in ad 2000); but you might be 
happier with one of the bigger, more 
impersonal lines like Tusnpuka Air- 
lines, with 2.300 fare-paying passen- 
gers, (hat’s more than six passengers 
every day, or (he sombrely named 
Flugstndin of Iceland (1,085) or our 
own dear Burn thills Aviation, which 
carried 794 folk, between, f should 
like to think, High Wycombe and 
Vent nor, Isle of Wight. 

All of these job opportunities, and 
more, much more, come from The 
Besi'n' Must Guides in DFS 1982, a 
title thnt bewilders and irritates in 
about equal amounts. The B'n'M in 
DFS (volume SV, whatever that 
means, a stout paperback of 560 
pages, some of them attractively 
tinted like the eighteenth-century 
Livre de Quatre Contents, and pub- 
lished by Gene pub of Ornskoldsvik, 
Sweden, apparently at $65) turns out 
to be another demonstration of the 
nwe-i aspiring ability of a computer to 
produce rubbish. No; to be fair to 
computers (and being fair to compu- 
ters is going to be the major critical 
task of the coming century) It demons- 
trates the computer's ability to multi- 
ply rubbish, to sort, classify, arrange, 
collate and print-out it by the ton. 
Measure, rather carelessly, the 
height of sixty-five not-very-random- 
fy selected policemen, and it will give 


Eric Korn 

megapussengerx) outweighs fifty such 
bottles sold (or unsold) on the sturdy 
vessels of Nordisk Faegefarl (MV 
Gelling Nord and MV Stella Scar- 
lett) or a billion bodies on the SS 
Argostoli which has, according to the 
list on p5(J8, a passenger capacity of 
zero. ("Something seems to he 
wrong with our bloody ships this 
year, Anaximander", says the chair- 
man of the board, dejectedly study- 
ing the balance sheets.) 

What comforting names boats do 
have. The Bland Line of Gibraltar, 
SS Vergina, plying for the Stability 
Line of Libya, the Archaic, sorry the 
Achaic Line of Greece, and most 
delightful, SS Safe Christina of 
Sweden (laid up). Not a bit like her 
sister ship SS Dangerous Doreen, of 
which terrible tales arc told wherever 
nmtelols foregather; I’m sorry to 
hear she's laid up. 

This isn't how Yngve Bia sees it, 
of course. He says that there are 
good grounds to suppose, that the 
likelihood can be regarded as negligi- 
ble, that it is safe to assume . . . that 
managers of these outlets will stock 
and restock what sells, and not 
stock, out of inertia or corruption or 
incompetence, what doesn't. There 
arc definitions, explanations and jus- 
tifications. There is a discussion of 
social utility - these folk have a 
conscience - which points out that 


On the olher hand, there s a very and marketing them under the deeo- 
sporting offer from a bloke in Kir- ly offensive name of bunnybureen 
kiniilloch who wants to pul me on an . R . . J B Sl 

lz aJHrr 

Space Settlers’ Society, of which he 5 * 


is Hon Sec, are a realistic bunch: 
“we don’t promise to take you up 
there tomorrow ... it could be ten 
years, fifteen. ..." Finance, though. 


called, naturally, MacGregore, where 
the main or staple nosh will be the 
Peterburger (on a flopsy sesame 
roll). I envisage Benjies (with car- 


row will 1,1 1 Will W B.ll;: - i if | .7 . ~ . , 

enough to launch Mayflower II and ,5* ® :„« f ' I ¥£ ind bl Sf ia ‘ wl,h all 
start mining an asteroid (provided !?. e ,rimf j 1in 8 s - There wilT be sopor- 
fuddv-duddy governments down on “J 0 co . ,es a ^ on tbe s _ lc fo- And if the 
Sol III don’t interfere: he’s also Hon JJJJ "V , l . bave fojfer 
Sec of the Free Space Society - plans for a chain called Tiggywinkles. 
“Freedom in the Sky”, and a rocket « , , 


breaking the chains of socialistic in- 
terference - pledged to make the 
moon safe for monetarism). 


I think we have most of us been 


while drink and fags can kill you, 
perfumes rarely, if ever, do. And, 
not being total idiots, the compilers 


Asteroid mining, natch, will make WQ1 ting with baited breath (“bait 
“the whole earth almost literally the breath with Sledgehammer 

oyster of any of you"; then we set up a P d you H really knock ’em 

the carbonaceous colonies (“long c °l d ) since the first reports of a 1 
life, a cure for cancer, and cures for earwig from Prosperous Bay, Sl 
many other human ailments may well Helena, but m case any of you have 
be discovered"). Once you have jet your breath abate a bit - after all, 
purchased your minimum share allot- , *’ s twenty years - I’ll just run 
ment, and saved up a few bob for through the main points of F. E. 
yourself (“in order that the Company ? e , u P er ® spine-tingling novella, “A 
does not have problems at a later Subfossil Giant Dermapterqn from St 
date with what might be called space H*J en j l ( ' r 9f ^ool Soc Lond Vol 
bums") you can join the queue up 19 m)* “ begins in deceptive 

the gangplank and go make your Someone had presented Zeun- 


you alphabetical, chronological and 
geographical rankings, with probits 
and regression .coefficients and stan- 


. Spenklng of sinetvifcs. how about the. 
job, of. passport examiner at Jakarta: 
airport? I don’t mean big bustling. 
Jnknrtn/Hallnv Perdannjt, oE course, 
but Its tranquil sister Jakarta/- 
Komayoran. Last year just six pii*-: 
sengers rook wing thunce to foreign 
purls,’ arid 'a smaller number (my 
authority rather cavalierly describes. 

• theiri: as •*NM , \ for “not mfeaning- 
', fur, which Would-be a hell of H thing; 

1. to have stamped, on one's passport) 
arrived^' perhaps by mistake, ■ .to h.elpy 
- it emu; its' place , near foe bottom of> 
the list of busy, ' cosmopolitan sky-, 
ports.; It‘ i£ - actually., a | place or two 

: above Sari' Carlos ft meap.-ofcOiireg,- 

•: San Carlps . de Biarttochp. In. -tne 
Andes; 6b, 'that San Carlos) or for 

• the matter of that- La . Guairila, Which: 
is shown, by sOmc nuirk ns. having nb 4 
foreign trqmc'utiafl (not. lrue,-.l ar-. 
rtveef (here, r myself). ■/ Bui; -some; of. 

, tljesc 1 heaven-havens, , have bysy 
domestic traffic,' $o you .might be-' 
happier , or nt. any- rate Idler, as n~ 
ticket Clerk arid airport annbmiCer. 


dard deviations (if policemen may be 
said to show standard deviations), all - ' 
ready . for some human intelligence to 
discuss the .effect of social status on 
height in Derbyshire, or the prospect 
of no person under the rank of 
sergeant exceeding fourteen inches in 
stature by the . middle of- the next 
century. •’ • 

The book comes with a snappy, 
epigraph from the chairman of the 
British Airports Authority, a copy- 
right notice rathor sweetly laid out in 
the shape, of an airliner, and an 
apology for its otherwise unrelieved 
ugliness: “foe nearly 100 pet cent use 
of computer, technology may result in 
the book's .printed pages having a 
slightly less aesthetically pleasing 
appearance than previously'’. The 
-data concern the bpoze,- carcinogens 
: arid' slinks: (drinks, smokes and . frag- 
rances, ns . editor, Yngve Bia prefers 
lo co.1,1 them) avollablo froni duty-free 
shops (DFS) In airports, planes and 
. ferries around the world;- Bia ! is 
valiant, although perturbed by (he 
possibility that the EEC will ban the 
whole business, n threat to which he 
in rather Slrindberglon. fashion attrl- 
• butes “the nil pervading gloom oyer- 


of B 7i M in DFS have assigned 
grades to all their data, omitting 
from the calculations the obviously 
insignificant, out of date, or unreli- 
able, so we do not get told,, as in 
some other publications with compu- ' 
ter inputs, that Rockall is the heal- 
thiest place in the world because no 
one died there last year. 

The not very interesting conclusion 
of all this is that Marlboro, Johnny 
Walker Black Label and Nina Ricci 
“L'air du temps" are Terra’s finest. 
(This is for “lines"; I can also give you 
lashings of gen about “brands on (he 
one hand, and “products" on the other; 
for example that a seventy-five- 
centilitre bottle of Fernet Branca is 
'.stocked in only 9.8 per cent of these, 
shops, so it’s ten to one you’ll have to 
keep your hangover.) “Most" seems to 
mean most dear (or .most cheap), 
which is much more entertaining for 
the average consumer, who can draw 
practical conclusions. Don’t buy your 
Jim Beam Whisky on the Swedish 
Sessam line, where it cost $13.63, but 
wait until you get to Livlgno airport, 
where it is only $4.57. Other things 
. being equal, don't purchase . your 
perfumery on the Suja Line (SJ5s 


138, 1961). It begins in deceptive 
calm. Someone haa presented Zeun- 
fortune. "Everyone is needed: "efiam- f a " interesting fragment - he's 
bermaids, showbiz types for enter- ! aco " lc about '*• . but P u can ^ual- 
tainment . . . plumben, carpenters, « *c ene: curious large packet o 
jewellers”. Then some of us can old ( ose m . anila » children quarrel 
graduate to Project Santa Maria II. °\ CT interesting stamp, fuss over the 
the interstellar ship, while the rest sc I asora > there It lies on the breakfast 
“change the world and end infla- table between the croissants and the 
t i 0n '>° chunky marmalade, glittering, black, 


lion". enunky n 

I’d got my form filled in, but was shocking, 
disconcerted by the question “Would It is th 


over interesting stamp, fuss over the 
scissors, there It lies on the breakfast 
table, between the croissants and the 
chunky marmalade, glittering, black, 


It is the rear end of a monstrous 


you be willing to accept office in the earwig, the wiggle as it were, tech 
Society at a later date?” This is nically the forceps. Or to be more 
plainly a trap. If I t say "no". I’m precise, it is the monstrous rear end 

whose size Is unknown 

l’t there. Zeuner mea- 


unambitious and earthbound, fit only of an earwig whose size is unknown 
to be a chambermaid to the real because it isn’t there. Zeuner mea- 
pionoers;iflsay “yes". I’m evidently a sures some average earwigs (a few 
subversive, a threat to the stability of are kept on the overmantel for just 


Ming, Emperor of Mungo. 


such a purpose). Hnsty calculations, 
in the margin or the Daily Telegraph, 
later refined: if the forceps are of 


I received lest autumn an agreeable ‘’In' 

nackfipe from qincnnnrn- which t must hove been a hundred mil 

Kope is a portent, is Foreign jjmetres ionga fine size .king amon^ 
Bodies, n short stnrv mllimffon hu forficules, eat your heart out, H. 


.ft-V is a ponent, « is horejBJi 

o Kr Bodies, a short story collection by 
draw SB. Aldiaa, _pubked In firs. 


Earwicker. 


Hi Ilia I 

edition by Cbopmen Publishers of The creature was found In sand, 
Singapore. Chapmen have sent me long dead: but how long dead? Ex- 


their oacklist too. Much of it is of tlnct, or. . . .• Zeuner hastily names 
Ipcal interest, or of a pragmatic na- it (Labidura loverldeel , after the 
ture: The Asian Executive In training Essex and ’ England off-spinner), 


-Wow to get to the Top, Effective photographs It, publishes a desenp: 
Private Secretaryship, The Electronics tion. There is a prophetic closing 
Industry in Singapore, See historical sentence: "it may be difficult to 
Malacca in One Day. But Mr Aldiss prove the survival of the species to 
was Quest of Honour at the Singa- the present day." 

■ CtM? va.* rfe Sl "« then, as far as I know, d- 

S"of Sfi’fiTJ'SSS'. iSVpSi® * 

™h^.Kr l a&' h s Ssssrstsss 

, of those -after-words" that are oSS V? doubts about moral , fibre of 
mawkish but here are intepal shl P s cook - Md so 
erice fiction makes the most spirited Voyage out. Calm before storm, 
attempt to be as strange as truth.’’) Dolphins. St Elmo’s fire. "Was It not 

asseaagS. 

flavour, sweet’, ioVr'abd muniw" flsb - W 00 "- Thlrs '- ^ Ho1 . 
ty. I just want to praisd this piece' of -• Camp. Cry in night. Where is^Uie 
development aid, fhd Hterery cquivar. ; bos’n? Stockade. More cries.*. Where- 
building trucks or bottling: are chief gunner and third rnate7- 
; drinks. under licence. Jt’s a pleasant Council’, or War, Defenses. Where 

■ thought that others who, travel to 1 , are sparks, chips, surgeon, master at 

• Places might,-;' instead of arms, second, fourth and fifth mates* 

• SS 110 ® ^ tbthelr copy to Lon- midshipman arid ship’s psychiatrist? 

Frafmanl of sail canvas, “Jul,16U. 
The' Usha£ eJtinJ thing appeared again last night., 

-rg? Not fossa, not a bit. Calculatfons. 

■ Lt * k a titmeSe Days u-mno take forceps. 


between Polferries of Gdansk and Air 
Garudn remember that what you save 
bn Indonesian toiletries you lose on 
Polish Vodka, or perhaps the other 
way about. .. 

; There are also average price index- 
es which demonstrate* mournfully 
enough, that Manchester AiiporV 
Duty-Free is the least enticing, close- 
ly followed by other British Fly V 
Save’ Bnfgainaterlas, though all of 
them are philanthropic compared to 
some of tne Scandinavian ferry ser- 
vices. Juba and Khartoum are the 


beginning, 

COSSOP 


expansively if not always .explicitly. ■’•jJJfW Ib Just an qpdriri/fbf (X)S 
,l The;- title Tire Best , W. the Mqst (Computerised: Shop. Statistics 
consists of two superlatives: ’the Best’’ rroducts and Prices) ;a petftoria 


consists of two superlatives: ’the Best’ 
ond;.*the Mpst"’i i8 a fair sample. In 
' fine, .“Best" niertns, "most popular*- ; 

’ .arid; most, popular ritpntis - I pad to 
tfek 'through- column-miles of typos* 
mphically and intellectually qtyustL 
prosq to bc surd of., this, cn 7 
countptins iris’ route Oases., like "the 
attribute Sex refers to the \deritlfica- 

il- '' r iL^ Lt 1*1 i • •• in. .a. • a 


best stop-overs, while Air Malawi 
simply gives the stuff away Jn buck- 
otsful. All thls is just the. beginning. 
B’n M is Just an apdrltif iotr CX3SSOP 
.‘(Computerised: Shop. Statistics on 
Products and Prices) a personalized 
, system that will! provide . .whatever ; 
Information you ' want whenever you 
want it, froth sending you hourly 
■listings of the price of evejything*.’ 
everywhere; to giving you a tinker 
when thejiice bfa teTephorie-shAped’-' 
1 crock of. BouVbbn ($28.& ht Helsinki' 


(you p/obably haye fo lend. a Hand in, 
tne aerobfctro at quiet moments)- in 1 
Morlflix/PIolean which' had- only five 
thousand passengers last year, about 
twelve a day, fifteen when if gets 
hectic. Or at Bobo-Dioulasso, the 


is pbviovis" , stocked' (not sold), hi 

ihe lafgeit irii mber of: retail Outlets, 
’ these Outlets being weighted, jn prdp- 
piliori-to the riutnoer ot. inter national 
travellers pesaing through them,, or 
rather;. In front of them. So one bot- 
* tie Of Salrde de 'Jbftttdti Kefnis sold 
(or: unsold) at. Lbrdori; Airpcjirt (3L7 


crock of BouVb0n ($28.^. lit Helsinki' 

• Airport, $31,27. out in the Gylf of r 

i : Bothnia) goes up qr down. ' : 

• Noneqfthls hatt r any 'relevance to 
the literary * world? Just wajt’ for 

. Computer Originated Criticism of 
■ UK Prose -and Poetry. When - 
COCUPP>g 0 es on line, the lot of 

• yod wilt pe out. on* the streets, arid 
/.the right'* place for- you, I shouldn’t-; 

I • wonder.- -; ■■ ‘i ■ -. 


•Seven Pjjlars ^(V e ,bo, 1917) Very «ry Forceps, pWpoium B l e| v, 

'MWs/tPalaciPreM, Addis Ababa) ve J i ars f fT ?' J< TvnV 
.’Not forgetting the auction of ^ ule; Vi? Adnl,ra W' 

: ' for ; tI ' c RuritanhS fe °° foUow -up articles, the Pro , 

edition oiPr&ontrofZenda. • ^ QESop. .... . _ , 


v Applicants tor the To'm-iGaiion Trust 
• Award for fiction-writers of limited 


I • J ;| «-»VTQI u (U1 l|KUUn-Wlll<(» Ml. A 

Rabbit-lnvftrt of 1 il' a J a V I means should send a list of pubnsnea 

orie a short story, a statement; of 


: : - : v-’T^ i:-" 1 '..' ^ ri-’-c ’■*' ' r '. ';l- .¥! '}> '.'avs;- y.\. ‘V v- *- w- ■ • ’ 
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to the editor 


Subsidizing 

Literature 


Sir, - Given the 


sing restric- 
rts Council 


dons imposed by the Arts Council 
bureaucracy on tne scope of its Liter- 
ature Panel’s influence, it's disin- 
genuous of Marghanila Laski (Let- 
ters, July 9) to pooh-pooh the idea 
of a mere year’s service as “ridicu- 
lously insufficient” for new members 
to get properly indoctrinated to the 
complications of “how the system 
worKs". It’s worse, hypocritical of 
her to declare “the result would be 
to place disproportionate power in 
the bands of the officers”. And the 
more so given that in what gave rise 
to Robert Vas Dias's first letter, “the 
particular field of small-scale pub- 
lishing”, Laski admits that this Panel 
she's now chaired for two years relies 
on the officers' “specialized know- 
ledge". 

I suspect that neither of Charles 
Osborne's exemplary assistants, nor 
even the. Literature Director himself 
(whatever else he might do or say) 
would perpetrate as hubristic a claim 
as she then proceeds to: that their 
“knowledge of this subject is un- 
matchable*’. I can think of a good 
twenty-five individuals in London 
alone whose knowledge is indisput- 
ably more profound, since they've 
•given their whole lives over to pre- 
cisely this Geld. 

The demystifications of Vas Dias’s 
second letter (July 16) are apt, ex- 
cept that Laski’s “careful descrip- 
tioa” of her current Panel seems to 
have deluded him - nnd presumably 
others who took her letter at its face 
value - into thinking this group 
actually discusses (mjany applica- 
tions. The absurd fact of the matter 
is that the eight people whose au- 
thority she's at such pains to boost 
lake virtually no part in the decision- 
making processes at all. 

There’s no question of the direct, 
democratic stylo of "judgment, re- 
commendation and vote" Vas Dias 
experienced on the NY Council’s 
panel. A monopoly of power and of 
jealously controlled prcjudgmenl on 
Ac part of the administration is now 
written Into the ACGB constitution 
Ms Laski, who hns just succeeded 
"the late” Richard Hoggart os its 
Vice Chairman, is so pedantically 
anxious to preserve. There’s no 
advance notice or round-tnbie de- 
though the Panel is sent a list, 


n^, er , _ event, of applications 
granted and refused. What the sys- 
tem expects of its Panel, as opposed 
to the US counterparts, is a con- 
tmuina sheep-eyed endorsement of 
the allegedly matchless expertise of 
the officers. The Literature Assistant 
d £ *V te t0 me that - in the wake of 
official dispensations, “members can 
question and could no doubt reverse 
any decision with which they dis- 
a & ree 7 bu J the y haven’t managed 
this so far. As they only meet about 
once a season and aren’t supposed to 
communicate outside these brief en- 
counters, the logistical odds axe set 
firm against it (cf Margaret Forster’s 
reasons for resigning: “A half-life on 
the Literature Panel", The Book- 
seller, September 19, 1981). 


nals" - but the archetypical end re- 
sult is that whilst the familiar overfed 
biggies roll on, no real little mag gets 
a penny for the same evcr-costlier 
financial year. 

It may be that the work “many 
postulants" (sicl) “present is re- 
garded as of an insufficiently high 
standard” by the AC officers. But to 
assume that one’s power- 61 ite is the 
best "qualified to make judgments” 
is nor (pace Laski's “conclusion" in 
the same sentence) to be “constantly 
anxious about the judgments made . 
The matter of quis custodlet ipsos 
Custodes is never going to be easy, 
which makes it all the more shatter- 
ing to find an arts arbiter of such 
publicly vested clout begging this 


U &° i "i!,.!!l e u linwisd0m Sealh J? which She ra!ses“iL mC ^ 


of a system which "could be manipu- 
lated by those who became entren- 
ched" - which is, unhappily, exactly 
what has kept the small-press move- 
ment in Britain down (u not quite 
out) for decades. A not unworthy, 
but exceedingly narrow establishment 
has rowed itself in, with the same 
journals and publishers getting more 
money each year. Uniformity of 
material spells stud, routine and re-’ 
petitious reading: a close look at 
some of these publications suggests 
they appear regularly because their- 
subsidy is automatically preordained,' 
rather than because most of their 
contents has cried out from any kind' 
of social or inner necessity to be seen. 
and heard again. 

Laski says she welcomes “sugges- 
tions for improvement” and deplores- 
“that dangerous cosiness that ex-- 
eludes new ideas". Very well: I sug- 
gest she move towards the renova- 
tion of her precious overblown sys- 
tem so that a more imaginative Liter- 
ature Department can put its money 
(which is, before and after all, ail of r 
our money) where her mouth is. f 
suggest the officers be more answer- 
able, both for their internal adminis- 
trations. -and for . realizing a more . 
heterogeneous Panel’s majority-voted 
resolutions. . 

I suggest a reduction to the cosy 
amounts of grant-aid just renewed 
for the half-dozen periodicals long 
entrenched by courtesy of uninter- 
rupted annual AC subsidy, in order 
lo rotate some of the money to other 
magazines for once. ‘'Typically", as 
the Chairperson has it, recent Panels 
may have “touched on . . . literary 
journals, including little-press jour- 


I suggest that after so many years 
of promoting the same imprints, 
alternative values be given their due 
with a modicum of subsidy towards 
better and more regular production 
for a few different editor-publishers, 
and this with an eye to the consclon- 
able evolution of future standards as 
well as a meaningful maintenance of 
existing ones. Not that original art or 
literature is often or best made to 
approximate to any predefined stan- 
dard: surely that sort of valuation is 
more commonly and justly ascribed 
to commercial than to aesthetic arte- 
facts? I suggest the emphasis for 
guardians of the taxpayers' purse be 
placed on their qualification to rec- 
ognize the most genuine spadework 
and commitment, and to seize the 
day - ie, nourish work in progress 
mid foster new beginnings at the 
time when outside support is most 
urgently needed for the optimum of 
creative development. 

MICHAEL HOROVITZ. 

New Departures, Bisley, Stroud, 
Gloucestershire. 

‘Ruskinian Gothic’ 

Sir, - 1 am. afraid that some. .of the 
statements made by Mark Girouard 
in his review of Eve Blau's Ruskinian 
Gothic: The Architecture of Deane & 
Woodward, 1845-61 merit correc- 
tion. 


I refer in particular to his com- 
ment (hat the author's achievement 
“has been to publish and document 
the considerable corpus of their 
work, some of which had not been 
previously identified” All of the 
buildings and projects mentioned by 
Dr Blau were identified, and in- 
cluded in an article on Benjamin 
Woodward and catalogue raisaimif of 
his works (running to over sixty en- 
tries) written and compiled by the 
undersigned and Jeremy Williams 
and published in a book - Victorian 
Dublin (editor, Tom Kennedy) - in 
April 1980. 

It is also incorrect to state that 
Deane and Woodward’s 1851 design 
for Cork Town Hall “has been ie- 

P ublished for the first time by Eve 
lau”. The lithograph Girouard 
mentions was illustrated in our arti- 
cle (p 43). In a section entitled “Cork 
Town Hall and the Oxford Museum" 
we discussed the design, Its origins 
and influences. The exhibited com- 
petition drawings of the Cork project 
which Dr BIhu states “have not sur- 
vived" arc, I am happy to say, still 
preserved in Dublin (cf Victorian 
Dublin, p 61). 

Mark Girouard poses a question 
about the development of Wood- 
ward’s work “out of the shadow of 
Ruskin towards a final maturity" and 
the direction in which it might have 
gone had he not died young. The 
answer probably lies in the Irish 
houses Woodward designed in the 
Italian, Tudor, Queen Anne (and 
probably also Greek Revival) styles, 
safe in the knowledge that Ruskin 
would never see them, and in his 
only executed church - Rathmichael, 
Co Dublin, which is Hiberno- 
Romanesque. Strangely none of 
these is mentioned in Dr Blau's 
book; neither are Deane and Wood- 
ward’s projects for the Bodleian 
Library (1857) and Christ Church, 
Oxford (1859), designs for both of 
which survive. The reader looks in 
vain for mention of two earlier 
Deane and Woodward church pro- 
jects (dated 1856 and I860), in the 
first of which Ruskin was involved. 
Ruskin's proposal to "get some of 


our true men to paint this chapel in 
fresco entirely" antedated the Pre- 
Raphaelite involvement at the Ox- 
ford Union. It is a little odd to read 
Dr Blau's statement (p 199n) that 
"Woodward's attitude to church 
building is singular among Victorian 
Gol hi cists and perhaps explains why 
he never designed a church”. 

FREDERICK O’DWYER. 

Massabielle. Leopardstown Road, 
Foxrock, Dublin 1 b, Ireland. 

Thomas Hardy 

-Sir, - In the Nevinson anecdote 
related in Mary Jacobus's review 
(July 16) of Michael Millgate’s 
Thomas Hardy: A Biography, men- 
tion is made of the Wessex novelist 
being “riveted by a newspaper pla- 
card announcing ‘Family Murdered 
with Penknife' ('The vision of the 
penknife seemed to fascinate him').” 

Twenty or thirty years ago ver- 
sions of the “Cruel Mother^ ballad 
could still be heard - sung by chil- 
dren playing in the streets and back- 


dren playi 
greens of 


inburgh. Here's one: 


There was a lady dressed in green. 


Pulr Uido lydo, 

There was a lady dressed in green 
Down al the greenwood side O! 


The story goes onr 

She had a baby In her arms ... 

She stuck a penknife in tts heart . . . 
She look a doth to wipe the blood . . . 
The more she wiped, the more ii 

bled .... 

There came a knocking at the door . . . 
There were two policeman nt the 

door .... 

“What did you do to your baby Iasi 
night? ..." 

"1 stuck a penknife in Its heart . . 

They took her to the jad, and hung her 
on a nail . . , 

That was (he end of the Indy in 

green 

I'd suggest that Hardy - from 
childhood very likely - was familiar 
with some version of tills ballad of 
the “Green Lady". 

J. T. R. RITCHIE. 
16 Cairnimiir Road, Edinburgh. 


Author, Author 


Among this week’s contributors 

Fleur Adcock’s most recent volume J, Mordaunt Crook’s most recent Thomas Browne's Psendodoxla 
of poems, The Inner Harbour , was book is William Burges and the High Epidemica. 
published in 1979. Victorian Dreant, 1981. 

Richard Buckle's most recent book, qjum Newburv is a : Fellow of 

Vie Most Upetting Womati: Auto- Linacre College, Oxford. . - Dubn 8 hcdTn W 5 ^ ll0£raf ^ as 

biography Volume I, was published last pwwwnco m 1975. 


Competition No 8l 

Readers are invited (o Identify the 
“jutes of the three quotations which 
rouow and to send us the answers so 

. (Ml thnu vAn«»L aLI. > ro ^.a I-a <■ 


nm correct set of answers to be 
■ 0r fa 'Nng that the most nearly 

“ in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into 

• ‘sralderation. 

.Entries, marked “Author, Author” 
wtu e EV, < rl <> P c » should be addressed 
Editor, The Times Literary 
Box 7, 200 Gray’s Irin 
London WC1X 8EZ. The 

• ' 1,(1 re8ults wi| l a PP ear 0,1 

tbc po'rtlea divided and their 
were shouted in chorus by 
. Ejk® 5 domestlcks. The sumshious 
packed with men of a noble 
like the earl in satin 
, etc. and with ladies of 

’ WiK. vwl t l° n 8 trains and jewels 
could hardly moove 
■S gVtohg. Dukes were as 

talked nonsence the 
ahjwSJ lEf* Wdly giving Lila time to 
•. ST' P-aaapd up the drive to the 

'^mSi.’iVV*? 8 a ,ove, y old place 
bSSS 'ky * pa 1 * ; fiIe£ l with 
tlii^i- 1 ^?* which was in frill sight 
i •; ; went into the dining 

: ; put titp dog in; its 

before * mirror, 
| down and calved a 


indeed (setting aside ambition) very 
amiable, but her 2d sister the envious 
and malvolent Sukey is too disagreable 
to live with. I have reason to think that 
the admiration I have met with in the 
circles of the Great at this Place, Has 
raised her Hatred and Envy; for often 
has she threatened, and sometimes 
endeavoured to cut my throat. 


Competition No 77 
Winner. W. P. Watson 
Answers: • 

1 A: Dear gentlewoman 
How fares our gracious lady? 

B: As well as one so greet and so 
. forlorn • 

May hold together. On her frighg and 

Which never tender lady hath borne 
greater, - 

She is something before her time 
deliver’d. 

Wiiliam Shakespeare, The Winter's 
> . . Tale, U, l i 

2 When the first babv laughed for the 

firat time, foe laugh broke Into a 

thousand pieces and they all went 
skipping about, and that was the 

beginning offalries. • 

J. M. Barrie, Brier Pan , chapter 3. 

3 It was fi cold night and just after the 
baby was born snow started to fall, l ne 
midwife, distressed by the general 

burning 'and there; were Wo; small 
^^^Drpbble, 
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Jane Grayson is a lecturer m Rus- coming Oxford English Text of $lr Art of Psychotherapy, 1979, 
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John 'H opti. Mason’s The Indispens* : v.- Vernon Scanneil 

abfe Rousseau was puWifoed in 1979. , , ; r . .j., ; ■■ v | .. . i 

' ’ v w kAnirr ' i nrii ! ’ 'HIs first ooHeclIOn slncQ 197^ bm almpal entiroly made up of ' 7 : 

; ? W P * er Porter ’ ^> e Observer . ; *• ,, ^ £ 

i$s-47i4 } .V) 70.,- . ; .ji- I'Seannell lg a brilliant poeti 8nd frerdhe Isat hjsbesi, with eiilhld ■ " 

ADAM MAR^nioNEs' , s ; diction : and rn^ory of term* :> 

von the Sonier^ Maugham Prise. ’ ..V-’ •••: ■ ; 
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RosBMArVHauohton’s The Passionate 

God was published l earljer this year. , 

John 'Kop^ Mason’s The Indispem- 
abje Rousseau was pubii?hed in !979. , ; ; 


»’’» : collection;, bf 1 ra ^9 e Pf 1 subject matter. Intricate diction ' and mdstery of fofrn' :> 
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Peter Rcdgrove 

Wilson Knioiit 

Sjmhul of Mart: On Rody-Smil for 
Stage unci Studio 

2(Jiup. Washington: University Press 
of America. 

118191 15S9 4 

This hook offers an inlrnduclury 
synthesis between acting, yoga. 
Fddenkruis relaxation, the Deis arte 
‘System of Expression”, Rudolf 
Kleiner's eurhythmy and some other 
systems of "personal development'’. It 
works towards a body-language of 
dramatic expression thut would be al 
the same time eloquent, exactly 
intelligible and deeply fell on the 
physical level that must he the basis for 
any truly meaningful theatre. This 
would he partly a rediscovery of the 
kind of theatrical language the 
Elizabethans had, which wus not by 
any means solely spoken language, hut 
a vocabulary of expressive emblems 
and gestures made by the whole body. 
Drama of this sort, in Ci. Wilson 
Knight's view, opens up very deep 
levels of feeling to theatrical 
expression. As wc all possess physical 
bodies, it is a common language of 
feeling; iu (he body-neglceling (if nut 
body -hilling) Western cultures such an 
exploration has been inwardly feared 



Expressing the overself yj' 


and is lung overdue, and if 
accomplished it would return dramatic 
, an to its true function, which is the 
development as well as the expression 
of a complete humanity. 

An entire overhauling of the actor's 
technique is needed, especially in this 
age of jerky sitcom ‘‘realism 1 '. As 1 
read him, Professor Wilson Knight is 
writing against both illusion ism in 
drama, and its purported cure, the 
Brcchtian Vcrfrein dungs effek I . I think 
he sees these alternatives as red 
herrings, that would not have diverted 
theatre from its proper function if 
dramn had been rooted in body- 
language. Dramn is constructed so that 
it proceeds from maladjustment 
towurds realization and resolution, 
through a series of turning-points. 
Wilson Knight’s thesis, suggests that 
these moments of focus are in the 
nature qf epiphanies or showings. 
Whnt in a bad actor will be the striking 
of nn aititude, Will, in a good. one- who 
fallows Wilson Knight’s principles tor, 
as 1 believe, in any very good actor by 
.instinct), be the 1 sudden. descent of a 
universal image, given by the 
expression of the body, and the 
manner in which its energies are 
allowed visibly to flow. It is the 
moment in which the "avcrselP is 
expressed, a moment of greater 
understanding or communication than 
cap bo achieved ordinarily by any of 
.the characters to propria .persona 
within (he riiundane level of the drama. 

, • Anybody . who has .watched .yoga 
••knows ■ . now commanding . tne 
assumption of a correct • posture of 
• dynamic balance can be. Inuinn'temple 
'■ .sculpture is Immediately present, in its 
timeless comment on . the , human 
condition, and its striving towards a 

J ierfectidn Which seems at tnat moment 
ust possible, Then the spectator may 
embark enthusiastically '. "pn -the. 
, training, and find it hot so simple. So in 
a lazy actor; or one. cosseted by the 
casual throwaway theatre of the small 
: screen, force hangs about in the actor's 
. body* it docs not pervade it in a direct 
expression. "Man has, -in effect, been 
^.reduced on, every level to heads and 


It is >i question of rediscovery as well 
•is iccliiiiqtit.'. I low dc i other parts of the 
body tliun the face rcluiira how it) be 
expressive, in the Age of the Close- 
Up? Wilson Knight points uni that 
even clothes in tlr a nr. i can act as 
"visible auras". communicating 
profound emotiunal effects. The actor 
must wear them, though, not vice 
versa. They must be transmitters of the 
body’s broadcasts, or expressive 
masks, not passive decorations. There 
is an affinity between richly spoken 
language aii«1 the unclothed body. 
Steiner speaks of the complete human 
form us a spoken word, and notes the 
specifically sexual element in the voice . 
and is quoted by Wilson Knight in this 
regard; so good speaking is rather like 
revealing one's body. "These rich 
tones arc projections of one's soul, or 
ethane (or astral) body; and so is one's 
physique." Again, one must not be put 
ofr by such terms as “nstml" or 
•‘etherie" Imdv if one is to follow the 
urpument, which is ail about haw 
ordinary language will not do for 
extraordinary hut natural events. 
“Dramatic culture is the unification of 
all the avenues of expression . . . 
uniting them in one grand combination 
... in which hotly, voice and mind 
speak in perfect harmony and unison 
svitli the ideal image of the soul behind 
them.” This is Genevieve Stebbins, on 
Delsarlc, quoted in this hook. 

The strategy is an interesting one. 
and moving. In 1050 Wilson Knight 
asked the photographer Basil Green to 
make studies of him in a series of 


postures which lie felt to be among 
those which in his practical dramatic 
work had summarized or incarnated 
some nudal or pivotal point. These , n 

photographs, not very well C/insfopwer Bruct 
reproduced, illustrate the discussion. nearly iOOphotog 
Among them are symbolic attitudes highlights 

expressed by Richard III, Romeo (who 
might also play Hamlet), Othello, IT T — _ 

Macbeth, Lear (or Timon), Puck (or VV W I S 
Caliban), Ariel. There ore “the ' " ^ 

Nietzschean Poise”. “The Dramatic 

Challenge'', “Seraphic Grace”, “The 

Walk: Kundalini", “Resurrection". Dir- karri RhaItIa 
"K inetic Instant", “The Instrument". KItnara DUtKIC 

Wilson Knight puts forward no high — — - 

claims for the visual studies , though he Kathrink Sorley Walker 
woufd like any artistic merit they may ^ R 

have to be taken into consideration, m " aau 8 J,aJleu Kusses 
but sees them as a kind of laboratory 317pp.- Hutchinson. £12.95. 
investigation, “It has been found that 0 09 147510 4 
pictures with definite faults may be, ; ; — ' — u - 
under analysis, among the most Jack Anderson 
interesting . . so each of thfcm is The 0ne and Onlv 


Christopher Bruce In Ballet Rambert's Pierrot Lunaire, choreographed by Glen Tetley to Schoenberg's music; one of 
nearly 100 photographs In Anthony Crickmay’s Dancers (Collins. £30. 0 00 216291 1) a lavish publication covering 
highlights of the last two decades in the art of dance and In that of Its foremost photographer. 


Wars of succession 


accompanied by analysis, the scope of 
which 1 have indicated. 

A favourite of mine is “The Walk: 
Kundalini", probably because from my 
own yoga practice (in the Dcsikaehar 
system)! can recognize the accuracy of 
Wilson Knight's remarks. Kundalini is 
the Hindu Image of the serpentine 
spine. If it is rhythmically alive and 
conscious as a person moves, then its 
action transmits and unifies energy 
throughout the body. There is a whole 
. system of kundalini Yoga elaborating 
- this notion In symljOMc.lerms. Wilson 
Knight's discussion ranges Usefully 


Monte Carlo, directed by Serge 
Rirhnrfi Runlrlp Denham (an American), Massine 

Kicnara uucKie (wh0 had \ eft de Basil) _4 ndt rather 

— : — vaguely. Rend Blum, at Drury Lane, 

Kathrink Sorley Walker Baranova shone to the west of the 

n* rtnofi'fl Rniiot* rukcm street ,n competition with DanilovR, 

D« Basil s Ballets Russes Markova and Toumanova to the east. 

317pp.- Hutchinson. £12.95. , . 

0 0$ 147510 4 Meanwhile, under Rambert and de 

I_L Valois British ballet had. been bom; 

Jack Anderson and Lincoln Kirstein had persuaded 

, _ . . ^ Balanchine to open (in 1934) a New 

TJ*VP™ “2? Only.. The Ballet Russe York school with the taint hope of one 
de Monte Carlo da y establishing a native ballet 

333pp. Dance Books. £9.95. company in the United States. 

0 903102 65 x 

— : The story of these battles, rebeliions 

The politics of the ballet world after the and triumvirates is far more involved 
death of Dlaghilev in 1929 were as even than I have suggested: and to 
complicated as those of the Roman have sorted it all out and got it down on 
empire after the murder of Julius paper has been for each of our authors 


such as Balanchine's Cotillon , Fokine's 
L'Epreuve d’Amour and Massine’s 
Symphonies. I was dazzled not only by 
blonde Baranova and dark, lustrous 
Toumanova, but by celebrated artists 
of Dmghllev's days, such as 
Tchernicheva, Nenitchinova, Dani- 
lova, Markova, Massine and 
Woizikovsky. It was the most exciting 
education. 

Kathrine Sorley Walker quotes 
Ernest Newman on Massine’s second 
"symphonic ballet", “the better we 
know our Brahms, the more pleasure 
We derive from Choreartliun but she 
pronounces no final verdict on the 
controversy which raged between 
those who applauded Massine's right 
to "interpret'' a famous symphony and 
those who denied it. Newman, the kina 
nf WflpnflritM. whn had disliked all 


spine. If it is rhythmically alive and Caesar. That is perhnps one reason a remarkable labour of love. Neither 0 f Wagnerites who had disliked au 
conscious as n person moves, then its why no one has attempted to write in book is easy reading: bofh are Diaahifev's productions in the 1920s 
action transmits and unifies energy detail about this period before. Arnold indispensable to libraries. and who scorned Stravinskv. came out 

throughout the body. There Isa whole Haskell described it at the time - and T V. D ....... _ fnnaSnlS 

system of kundalini yoga elaborating indeed Trend his Balletomanie (1934) „ lx } De J^J l s l allel * *«*£« Kathrine g P a ® JJ S o" PP No w mS pro- 
(his notion in symbofic. terms. Wilson ■ before I ever saw a ballet -but the two hJ8v‘ S’ T?hSvsky's 

Knight's discussion ranges Usefully books under discussion here are toe assodated^with the ^ Colonel from 1931 to 

through European descriptions or the . first to provide a factual account, “"ft, under .the name 1 of Original % BeriiS's 

some phenomenon, so what seemed , month by month, year by year.of what BahetRuSse^it^petered out soon after Sv “iuonle Fantmstiaue C and 
esoteric now becomes obvious. He .. happened to two Important "Russian" J! 8 r ea Sl ,n J » & The , 0n f. and &C n \ SPvSth^vmohonv- and 

(oudies. on (he Steiner and Delsarle companies la the 1955s and |?ter! - 

BSSW-SL: ^ting-story. :First “r ? 


touches, on the Steiher and Delsnrle 


of Wagnerites, who had disliked au 
Diaghllev’s productions in the 1920s 
and who scorned Stravinsky, came out 
in passionate support of Massine from 
the word "go". Now, Massine pro- 
gressed , boldly froni Tchaikovsky s 
Fifth (Les Presages), to Brahms s 
Fourth (Choreartlum), to Berliozs 
Symphonic Fantastique ana 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony] ana 


: a V r^ ^xhndsting story. First Shp^ded 

’ ganglions as centres of power and yrill, SEShSs^^ ^ m P an ^ i* was taken over by sometimes note by note, an 

on" the theranduiic. rpoiltc of ■ ihb • utagniiev s lieutenant norts Kochno, Dennam, its "Massine 1 vears” Ik Which in my view was not owy 

Alexander method of posture control, Balanchine and^h^vStoeiv^Serce years” and L gradual unjustifiable but a ^. s V r t iSfijable 

Fcldenkrals on "Droner wnlkinE" and SFV AmericUnlzatfon. • (Blum was - Berlioz symphony, with its Undeniable 


Fcldenkrals on "proper walking" and GricSricv onS»ifof Ameriwtnlzatfon. (Blum was • Ber 'i°z symphony, 

. Jean-Louis Barrault i for whom “the ' S^ire B^rhlne murdered by Hitler.) English readers programme, was defen^ble.l Yet 


.'ithebpdy ps evtty told, u-o result; have 
no;tcairrttplllonqrsaurr,Actors find 
thfei'r employment in the sitcoms, Wtyich 
seenrto be about heads and hands nnd 
i. not talcing qtjf clothes, principally. 


: struggles In space 
’• springs - tip? A 




into areas which are easily mocked by. 
. the shallowly extrovert J realist". He, 
dpfcsn'i recoil, from u$ins ternij, like ; 
“ethe'Hc body" or “iige-oTd wisdom- 
.. Ho must .be read closely here, -Then -It 
, becomes dear that ho is not spooking of 
occulted secrets , at alt. ■ 'nip Secret 
wisdom is what everybody kpd.wS, and 
it is secret because ft is physical or, 
rather, bolongs to that -side •«)£ mind 
which is body.. Our culture likes to 
reason about dead matter. Wilson 
Knight reminds tis about the title of 
John. Stewart CoIHs's book on the 
body-’ Living with h Stranger. ■ 


' And on th£ --SperWire. De Basil m in ^ 


atfradtlons, refusals.:. - p 
V pbseNattonilV-i.tettBhk ov 


underlying rhythms . . ; .And on this • 
-■ so fine edge: tne infinite simultaneity : 
jr i !;df-j all lhd..'b6nfllbU ; in' Presence. i, 

. I ^nkonAda ‘ 'WnYmnnloe 'atinillliji 1 


the >time :the company, captivated • ipuring 1 
London in July 1933. During tnaf year ; preceding 


thi-; ai5i5"or: i« : '^n 

w ,u mo dn A ^ repertoire. De Basil. wpS In chare! bv — ndon -* ar y years .before. Was ; as disseminator rather^ than 

Uv -SS ‘r-hZriti' ■ ^ - dreator"; and Mr Anderson, whom I 


the eSjS : fe dia ^ Iy ’ know td be an adm|rer of Balanchine, 
^ ^ 0r would prpbably ' addiit, despite his 

Wh ballet 'enthusiasts . like hannv vnuthhil memories of “The One 


' Jambs’s Les; 


- , ianguage should bfmlnutelv^ S5pahy^s a fits1 

‘ . out,;. 1 ; .. a secret; wbwhsdous MaaSh/quaSlid ^ 
■■ . subterranean . •.reveltoion ptv. lhe.j ided fim ewerthe rito 


■ Teveitoian. or^tte ,'iued him overVhe rl t 


a drarnal 
r freCdpm 


we -Were thrn ' D®ncei fri>n) ..from,. coast : tb coato, new kingdoms- 

iwfeufefc ; * .•Ninette- do' Valois.: in New York .by 
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P. J, CORFIELD 

The Impact of English Towns: 1700- 
1800 

206 pp. Oxford University Press. 

£9.95 (paperback, £3.95). 

019 215830 9 

Most people probably think of 
Georgian England as a rural society, 
niled by squire and parson, fed by 
farmer and labourer, epitomized by 
the country-house and by the rustic 
scene in literature and painting. This, 
however, is to take the propaganda of 
part of the society for the reality of the 
whole; and to succumb to the romantic 
wishhil-thinking of a post-industrial 
age. At the end of the eighteenth 
century England was visibly and 
certaialy one of the two or three most 
heavily urbanized countries in the 
world. In .1700, 18 per cent of the 
population of England and Wales lived 


Although the urban population did not 
outnumber the rural population until 
1851, the “take-off'’ to sustained 
urbanization had clearly happened 
before 1800. 

Penelope Corfield’s beautifully 
polished and admirably succinct boox 
explains how this urban growth 
occurred, and what its effects were - 
both on the towns themselves and on 
the country as a whole. It is the sort of 
synthesis which any historian would be 
proud to have written. It summarizes 
modern research where it is 
overpoweringly plentiful, on subjects 
like urban building; and it breaks new 
ground where recent work has been 
scant - as on the urban family and the 
urban environment. Besides necessary 
tables and graphs, it contains many 
splendidly evocative quotations, which 
ihow that the author is that regrettably 
iwebird. a literate economic historian. 
Above all, it manages to achieve 
Brevity without indulging in systematic 
oversimplification. It demonstrates 
luw. multifaceted and vnrieguted, 
and hence how extensive m its 
repercussions, English urban life wns. 

Dr Corficld eschews any attempt to 
find a single cause for urbanization, for 
erample. Like Industrialization, it had 
aiany roots; and the two processes 
nourished each other in a great many 
ways. Some of the towns which grew 


most rapidly in the eighteenth century 

JJ2JL of manufacturing 

n irf S i ry L^ n u es i er ' Bin ™ngham, 
Leeds, Sheffield. Some were ports 

benefiting from and fertilizing the 
expansion of overseas trade: Bristol. 
Liverpool, Hull. Others were spas and 
resorts like Bath, which reflected and 
channelled new consumer demand. As 
Dr Corfield says, the latter were 
show-cases for the urban way of life 
and powerful propagandists for the 
consumer society"; All these towns 
had one thing in common, however. 
They were not London. The capital 
was still far and away the largest 
Eng ish town, but it was not growing as 
quickly or as famously as its provincial 
juniors. England’s urban world, like its 
economy, was becoming multicentred. 
and richer in the process. 

It was not only “the Commerce of 
Towns" which, in Adam Smith's 
words, "contributed to the Im- 
provement of the Country”. Even 
without parliamentary reform, English 
politics had a pronounced urban 
dimension. A host of private bills were 
pushed through Parliament by 
municipal interests. There were those 
famous borough constituencies with 
wide franchises which were notorious 
barometers of popular opinion. TTiere 
was the ever-present pressure of the 
urban crowd, urban society also had a 
profound influence'on contemporary 
social perceptions and social habits. By 
the end of the century observation of 
towns had produced the vocabulary of 
class, and yeomen and gentry found 
their position as the backbone of the 
nation usurped by the urban middle 
class - "the middling, comfortable, 
modest and moderate, sober and 
satisfied, industrious and intelligent 
Classes", as one observer described 
them. 

Not everyone took so rosy a view of 
urban manners, or welcomed the ways 
in which they undermined older 
notions of propriety, status and 
degree. Especially in the first half of 
the century, towns were often seen as 
centres of noise and disorder, places 
full of a “constant Babel-like uproar" 
and of "Babylonian confusion''. But 
even their critics testified to their 
impact. The bishop of Chester, kicking 
desperately against the pricks, found 
spectacular and insidious dangers 
in Manchester and Macclesfield: 
"Intemperance and licentiousness of 
manners; a wanton and foolish 
extravagance in dress, in equipage, in 
houses, tn furniture, in entertainment; 


a passion for luxurious indulgences and 
mvolous amusements; a gay. 
thoughtless indifference about a future 
hfe.' Here was the social tone of 
Georgian England, firmly set in. and 
by, an urban environment. 

By the end of the eighteenth 
century, however, what had once been 
seen as _ problems had become I 
opportunities; for evangelism and 
moral reform, for urban improvement 
and municipal aggrandizement, as well 
bs for profit and commercial 
exploitation. There were new churches 


■ ■, "».v uun 4llfc«19 U 1 

symmetrical houses with sash windows 
and .occasional parapets, aping the 
country mansion. Even back-to-back 
houses gave the labouring classes the 
privacy of their own front-door. There 
were schemes for street cleaning and 
lighting, for water supplies and refuse 
collection. There is even some 
evidence that urban mortality rates 
marginally declined. According to one 
observer in London in 1771 , "a general 
spirit prevails For correcting ancient 
errors and establishing new : 
improvements”. 

Behind all this was a resurgence of 
municipal pride and self-confidence 
which had been largely in retreat since 
the latef Middle Ages. Dr Johnson 
might sneer at the “boobies of 
Birmingham" who worked with their 
hands; his native Lichfield, by 
contrast, was a “city of philosophers'* 
working with their heads. But the 
boobies were beginning to take a 
different view, to congratulate 
themselves on their unique qualities 
and to claim in addition the virtues 
which were prized by society at large. 
“When the word Birminaham occurs", 
one of them wrote in 1781, "a superb 
picture instantly expands lit the mind, 
which is best explained by the other 
words - grand, populous, extensive, 
active, commercial and humane”. 

Of cou«e,'tlie SaBeTofSaBylon was 
never replaced by a new urban order, 
grand or humane. Blake’s new 
Jerusalem was never built. Further 
industrialization and urban growth 
after tile end of Dr Corfleld’s period 
brought new problems and closed off 
old opportunities. But what had 
definitely been created by 1800, as she 
so effectively shows, was that veiy 
English, and very urban, construct - 
the age of improvement. 


!! The rise of officialdom 


& T; Shannon 

Jell Pei^lew 

JJ* Home Office 1848-1914; From 
• merits to Bureaucrats 

?jiy- Hcinemann. £12.50. 

W 32685 6 

’* ' — — — 

I £ ^ e ^ w » daughter of an academic 
- . P“fc®icraland wife of a Foreign Office 
. o^reauprat, offers this book "in 
j®®J?amoration of two hundred years 
2L3 0n ? e °. ffice history”. She has 
cunningly selected the seventy best 
ffjn.to wnte about. These are the 
_ decades, when the 
JJndcur of the State was established 
®“ civil servant" was still 
JSSJy understood to be a civilian 
Kzf r iu the service of the Crown. 

. prosaically , Dr Pellew insists that 

:: EES from T 870 to 1896 Were those 
. J. lv“®' can be nhc*rv*H ihn “mnel 


I - Unirt,T.l Vivian,, ana ot omce 
hR ,? nd work load”. Her theme is 
• : c ? e ° w h° had to be clerks 

S^^Jhrmed into bureaucrats 
.. "'JOrteCded to be gentlemen. : • 

• used to be jeered 

• dc* 1 ' wrote to another 

1 m ^! rative history is 

; nSJTulnejable -to the sneer that it 
\ ; wjF^aoiY. jhe clerks get their jobs 
i- , The test >of , good 

history .(as bf; good 
• liSWiK,^ 10 ^) is indeed to get it 
v«8iSS2i- ^ for * the 

/t, rpQtKir 111 *hout this book (as its 
that the clerks 


diplomatic history is not to jeer at the 
clerks but to denounce them as an 
Insidiously dangerous mandarinate 
who manipulate politicians and cause 
wars. This book is about how the state 
administratively set about providing 
machinery to keep society in order. Sir 
Leon Radzinowicz, in a foreword, is 
blandly unapologetic: "The changes 
which took place in the organization 
and functioning bf the Home Office 
during the Victorian period reflected 
the fundamental changes which at 
the 'time were reshaping the 
responsibilities of the State, extending 
gradually but substantially its frontiers 
of interference and control". Dr 
Pellew, he adds for brazen good 
measure, "makes if dear that the pace 
of accepted reforms, indeed their 
ultimate directions, frequently 
depended on the internal attitudes and 
forces of the department itwlP . 

So indeed she does. Ostensibly this is 
a study of how the self-contained, 
departmental .structures of the old 
unreformed service, with Its systems pt 
recruitment by patronage, promotion 
by seniority and emoluments by fees 
arid perquisites, were transformed into • 
a liberal profession geared to an elhtc 
of rfienr and trained expertise 
dedicated to an ideal of the public 
interest. Behind the thickets of detafi 
about this transformation to be naa 
(most readably) jn this book, one can 
discern the lurking shape of the 
informal realities pf ^ Mb reform. 
Its greatest demiurge,. Gladstone, 
advocated .civil service reform as j 
Peelite . celebrator of : -«««idv6 
prerogative He recommended it as the 
fist means of muWplyiqg' ' the 
connexions between the Jljfcf dass& 
and pospesston • of .. administrative 


E bwer. What excited him and his 
enchmen, Northcote and Trevelyan, 
about the prospect of a reformed and 
more effective civil, service was the vital 
contribution it could make to a new 
potency of the state apparatus, 
Gladstone envisaged a new clerisy 
which would compensate him for the 
failure of his earlier ideal of a clerisy of 
a State In the service of the Church. His 
notions of reform of (he Civil Service 
were intimately and inextricably linked 
lb reform of Oxford and Cambridge, 
whence the new clerisy .would oe 
recruited. In the place or the Church 
Gladstone set up an ideal of the "public 
interest"; and pis definitions of what 
that interest was were no more subject 
to democracy or popular will than tare 
the definitions of the doctrines of the 
Church. , . . .. ; 

Those notions and (hat ideal were 
the great legacy . of Victorian civfi 
service reform. Dr Pellew presents' 
them and It' to . us in. a loyally and 
winningiy discreet mode. This is a book 
not only to be relished for Its expertise 
by the genera) reader; it will be relished 
for its inwardness along the, Home 
Office corridor? (where, One hopes. 
informal cricket matches ate still 
played in rare moments bf relaxation of 
pressure). No wonder SJr.Leon hopes 
that Dr Pellew will in. dub course 
“expand her solid investigations" to 
include the political history of the 
Home Office. She U ‘ a brave and 
Worthy dqughter' bf the regiment.--' . 

PosTAoe: iMiAim, ,i. .AtfiWkp ■ !7P. 
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JArts of the Islamic 'Boole 
THE COLLECTION OF PRINCE SADRUDDfN 
AGA KHAN 

Anthony Welch and Stuart Cary Welch 
BQ14 1548 0 £37.25 (364.50) Clolh 
8014 9882 1 £18.75 ($32.45) Paper Dfi «smber 

- c Ihe ' Art Qfjtfie French iKustmtnf r Rn( 

_j jzB£j.aw_ 

Gordon N Ray 

8014 1535 7 two volumes £140.00 ($240.00) November 

!Ho mrth and the. Tmm-nf -ffip-n 3 ny <Tm^ 

Scan Shesgreen 

8014 1504 7 £17.00 ($29.25) February 


THEORY AND CRITICISM AFTER STRUCTURALISM 
Jonathan Culler 

8014 1 322 2 Price In bi* Announced January 
The sixth volume in 

-THE CORNELL WORDSWORTH 


William Wordsworth 
Edited by Robert Osborn 
8014 1283 8 £72.50 (3123.90) October 

iTvtroductory tMacmecoTwmics m 8 z~ 8 \ 

READINGS ON CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 
Edited by Peter D- McClelland 
8014 9879 1 £7.50 (312.95) October 

For full details of these and other titles scheduled for publication 
during the coming season, write to' 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 

ELY HOUSE. 37 DOVER STREET, LONDON W1X 4HQ 


Inn 

CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 

A selection of recent articles from The Cambridge Review, Britain’s 
best-known and most widely read university journal.' 

'Reflections on the Debate about Nuclear 

Weapons’ - , F. H. Hinsley 

‘The Future of the Countryside’, S. M. Walters 

The Myth of Progress’ Terry Jones ' 

'Reflections on the Reith Lectures' Sir Martin Roth 


'English Law— Midstream or a Backwater? 4 , tord Seaman 


‘The Future of Socialism— A Retrospect' \ 

‘The Moral and. Political Attitudes. of Pope 
John Paul It’ 

‘The Impact of Scienpe on Society' 

‘Science in Cambridge’ . 


. Lord Valzey 

Edward Norman 
Dr. Max Perutz 
Sir Nevlll MoU 


The Cambridge Review, is on sale at booksellers Jn Cambridge or . 
can be obtained qn. subscription from the 'publishers. Greatly v 
reduced subscription rates ;nre available td individuals and to those 
Jiving in Cambridge— please apply for details. 


^Francis Ltd 
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A Book; Of Wisdom And : Lies 
by Sulkhan-Saba Orbeliani 
Newiy iranslaicd rroni ihe Ce^rglati by 

Km harinc Vivian J . .. 

The l?ih Wuturv Georgian classic. Can- 


: Thujourpey Of The Soul • . ■ 
The StOry or Hai bin Yaqza 
• Newly itenslated from ilte Araoic by.;"; 
,Dr.'R. Kacachc., ' ' • ■ 

::An cnintaihing_ philosophical .novel ns ■ 
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human berliagc of foi|(> talcs and reaching 
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POETRY 


Deflations 


William Scammeli 

Gavin Ewakt 

The New Ewart: Poems 1980-1982 

115pp. Hutchinson. £4.95. 

0 09 146981 3 

Michael Folev 

The Go Situation 

52p^. Belfast: Biackstaff Press. 

Q 85640 263 X 

Hot on the heels of The Collected 
Ewart Cl 980) comes The New Ewart, 
115 pages long, containing 106 new 

K icms. Gavin Ewart and Peter 
edgrovc must run each other very 
dose in the numbers racket, if in no 
other respect. Reading Keilgruve in 
any quantity is like being beaten to 
death with peacock feathers; reading 
Ewart is like being accosted by an 
erudite family solicitor who once got 
drunk with the Ancient Mariner. 

As it turns out, age and ageing figure 
prominently in the nook, together with 
those old favourites, sex, roasting 
the respectable, parody, and the 
am temporary conversation poem, by 
Fuller out of Auden. With the other, 
Colcridgcnn sort of conversation 
poem. Ewart has no truck. Yeats is 
castiguted, in a poem called "The 
Doggerel of Life", for the dafier 
omissions and commissions in his 
Oxford Book, but It would be fruitless 
looking to this poet for n similar poem 
about Larkin's more recent 
compilation, which might be held to 
out-daft Yeats. Sonority, we ore to 
understand, especially of Ihc 
Wordsworthian- Yeatsian variety, is a 
public health- hazard. 

It's useful to remember, though, thai 
Ewart's deflationary strategy (no 
bicycle-pumping the [turns n heart) is as 
deliberately adapted as Yenis*s stilts or 

r nic : 


The will to survive 


Full marks for common sense, but I'm 
not sure that the confident secular 
“we" is as binding as the poet asserts it 
to be; or indeed that the “slow 
darkness. . . lightning hysterias. . . 
Long illness" with which a quick death 
is contrasted are always and 
necessarily to be deplored. Proust? 
Denton Welch? Simone Weil? Plath? 
Keats? These counter-examples are 
offered merely to suggest that 
successful generalization (the instant 
killer for which nearly all poetry 
yearns) has to be grounded in a 
scrupulously thorough morphology. 

Here the carping ends. There are 
many brilliant satirical and parodistic 


are marked Painful", one poem begins 
(“Exits"). .Consider those neo- 
Augustan capitals, which discreetly 
.erect pillars and a loTge -front door 
marked “Important" for the down-at- 
. heel feelings to go in through. The 
poem ends; 

Don’t mourn them, like some stolid marble 
. tomb, 

. tiidfe who go ot« like a light - gainful 
' it isn’t, and (hey hod luck, 
missed »hnt we all Would duck 
If we’d the choice; feeling filer and iller.. 

- Long lire Lite Instant Idllerl 


The quarterly Journal of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs appears In Janilary, April, July; 
and October of each year. 

The Autumn 1982 Issue contains articles by Henry 
Kissinger on British and American attltudes to . ‘ 
postwar foreign policy; John Palrher.oii Britain and: 
the EEC: thewlthdrawal.optlon; F. Rubin on the • . . 
theory and concept of national security In the : 

Warsaw Pact countries; R. J, ; Vlncent on Race In . 1 . 
1nternetlohal;Relaflons; Wolf Grabendorff on US- ! 

: European Relations anOCOhtrqi Airie^a; Stephen' 
i W06lQbgk pn.US;European trade; and R. Wirslrjg ' 
and Jjfioher^ohtheUSanfd^ ^aklajtaiiivV:-- ;*!.;> ; •;.) 

; Everylssuealspcohtainsar^ext^nslvebook review 
section coveting a Wide settlor) of publications In 

.-the fields-' .- i : .... " v - ■■■ 1 ‘ v : 


pieces, including a hilarious send-up of 
John Cowper Powys (“A Glastonbury 
Cricket Match”), a witty appreciation 


of Emily Dickinsoncse, n burlesque of 
Audcn.'iind a pi a in- people- of- England 
retort to Nancy Milford. And there's 
"Strange how Potent Chimp Music is", 
a late twentieth-century redaction of 
Lorenzo's “The man who hath no 
music in himself. . . Is fit fur treusons, 
stratagems, and spoils. . in The 
Merchant of Venice: 


Merchant of Venice: 

Most people like a beat, 
the musical dlile 

can nut deny Beethoven's cosmic thump - 

Stravinsky lan ( I guess) 

liked iliythm mure than less, 

and with their works the joint will really 

jump. 

So, music (highbrow, low)! 
like water (cut (low! 

Strong feeling is remembered in these 

notes, 

a sad and sexy past 
made bitter-sweet at last; 

Ice Venus Polyhymnia have your votes. 

I like that sly “1 guess", followed by (he 
learned pun on the muse offered us in 
the last fine. Other bull&eyes are “The 
Late Eighties*’, "Conversation Piece", 
"Literary. Reside niial". “The 
Meeting . and half a dozen more. 
Increasingly, Ewart is the gaiety of the 
nation. Long may he chuckle and rage 
- preferably in strict forms. 

Michnel Foley pays homage to 
Gavin Ewnrt in one of his poems, and 
admires (at a guess) the likes of James 
Simmons, but lie has neither the range 
of the one nor the sanity of the Other. 
TVie Go Situation is a strange, sour 
book in which attitudes are struck on' 
every page. Such tyros as Hughes and 
Larkin r A frightened creep, stingy 
And dry/ Never living and now scared to . 
die")' are- veuhtingfy dismissed, yet, 
amusingly, the few poems in this 
collection that begin to live, such as 
k, Oq (he Waterfront", arc pure Larkin, 
both in spirit and in form. 


Affairs 


Neil Corcoran 

Tom Paulin 

The Book of Juniper 
Drawings by Noel Connor 
Unnumbered pages. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne; Bloodaxe Books. £2.25. 

0 906427 16 0 

Reviewing a book by Louis Simpson 
some time ago, Tom Paulin 
recommended the notion of the poem 
as "above all a chant, a rhythm, a 
cadence, not a heavy vehicle loaded 
with definite statements" and 
advocated “that sheer verbal 
playfulness which refuses to be guilty 
of meaning". On the face of it, such 
insistences might seem to be at odds 
with (he impression made by many of 
Paulin’s own earlier poems, which 
willed themselves outwards from such 
hermetic self-enhancement and 
involved themselves in the necessities 
of civic responsibility, of anatom- 
ization and analysis. Some of these 
poems have, indeed, seemed to certain 
critics too willed altogether, too 
resolved and decided, too much a 
matter of "statement". But Paulin’s 
last book. The Strange Museum, and 
particularly ,the poem, “The Other 
voice", made it clear that this debate, 
between the will and the chant, 
between the public world of political 
accountability and the private, self- 
delighting satisfactions of the poem 
that serves “only the pure circle of 
itself’, had become (he focus of 
thematic attention. This new, 
beautifully produced little book, 
containing seven poems, including the 
lengthy title sequence, and 
accompanied by Noel Connor's 
responsive drawings, seems to mark a 
further stage in Paulin's argument with 


himself, and to find a deeper way of 
adequately articulating a political view 
while remaining true to the promptings 
of the inner voice. 

The strategies developed in the book 
render these poems more oblique and 
more extensive in implication than 
■most of the earlier work. Even the 
relatively straightforward poem, 
“Desertmartin", elaborates the 
specific instance of a Northern Irish 
community where “the Word has 
withered to a few/Parched certainties" 
in a comparison with “Masculine 
Islam" and its “theology of rifle-butts 
and executions"; both are “places 
where the spirit dies". Accompanied 
by Connor’s grim drawing (which owes 
something, perhaps, to Leonard 
Baskin) of a fierce, two-headed bird of 
prey, each head facing the other in 
menacing, mad-eyed profile, the poem 
is, I think, one of the very best yet 
written about the North. Paulin's own 
sardonic stance - he is rendered “the 
owl of Minerva in a hired car” by his 
“powerless knowledge" - is also, 
though not so overtly, the stance that is 
taken in the other poems. 

They are all, in different degrees, 
poems about (lie Imprisonment of the 
spirit in cultural, and specifically in 
colonial, forms; but they consistently 
withhold definition or resolution and 
open instead into the allusive, the 
suggestive, the metaphoric, and the 
emblematic. This absence of the 
stability of achieved statement can be 
painfully funny, bs in the two 
iManichean Geography” poems, 
where the natives pray to “a signed 
photograph/Of His High Troppo 
Majestynhe Duke of Edinburgh"; it 
can be almost transparently fluid and 

g aceful, as it is in <! Ceremony on the 
order", where the women who 
propitiate “the- squat sod, Terminus" 
on what is presumably the Irish border, 


seem almost Japanese in the dignified 
stateliness of their hopeless and 
appalling ritual; and it can even assume 
an almost dandyish Stevensian flourish 
in “As a White Lodge in a Garden of 
Cucumbers”, where the rich sexual 
delight of "a comedy of oil” baffles the 
staid “boreal teacher’’. 

But the most significant poem in the 
book, and the one that surely most 
clearly points Paulin's way forward, is 
the title sequence itself. In its sixth 
section, Paulin refers, without actually 
naming him, to Mandelstam in his 
Voronezh exile and alludes to one of 
the Tristla poems. In it (No 118, “We 
shall meet again in Petersburg”), 
Mandelstam speaks, in a characteristic 
image of natural celebration, of the 
"flowers that will never die”, and it 
seems clear that Paulin’s juniper, like 
Heaney’s "small-eyed survivor 
flowers/the pined-for, unmolested 
orchid" in “Triptych”, belong to the 
same species. As a plant whose 
symnosperm “wills its own survival" in 
desolate places, the juniper is placed at 
the centre of a series of religious, 
natural, historical and even culinary 
evocations which set it in wily 
opposition to “the warped polities of 
other trees’*. This extraordinarily 
inventive, singing poem culminates in a 
vision of Northern and Southern 
armies of juniper-carriers meeting to 
form 

that sweet 

equal republic 

wnere the juniper 

talks to the oak, 

the thistle, 

the bandaged elm, 

and the jolly jolly chestnut. 

This is a new and memorable way of 
talking about a united Ireland; it 
accepts and, I think, triumphantly 
overcomes, as visionary poetry must, 
the risk oF the ridiculous. 


The glories of gumleaves 


Fleur Adcock 

Les A. Murray 

The Vernacular Republic! Poems 
1961-1981 

'■219pp.- Edinburgh! Canongate. £3.95. 
0 86241 022 3 - 

Of the poets now writing in Australia 
Les A. Murray is probably the most 


and a joyfully profligate energy in 
using them. The risk he runs is that of 
verbosity: although.he strikes off more 
than his share of memorable phrases, 
and can manage a neatly satirical three- 
liner, he needs length for his best 
effects, and occasionally runs to 
excess. A few of the, poems in this 
selection have been slightly abridged 
from their earlier forms, and a number 
of the more ephemeral or topical ones 
have been omitted. But. there are 
plenty left, - and they offer us 


Ur Ilf’ ill 


The Australian bias in his subject- 
matter is, as he has said, “both natural 
and deliberate”; if his work strikes his 
more critical compatriots as redolent of 
gumleaves they cannot pretend that 
mis prom a is artificial. Murray grew up 
n a rural area of the New South Wales 
North Coast, where his' Scottish 
ancestors were among the first white 
settlers. The atmosphere and fnores of 
this locality afe reflected in a number 
of his: poems, such as the early 
“Noonday Axeman”, yvith Us recurring 
phrase “Axe fall, echo and silence’s 
and “Evening Alone at Bunyah'\ in 
which the poet revisits the shabby 
bouSe yrhere he grew up and, while his 
widowed father Is outbta dance in the 
local hall, contemplates the past: “This 
Country is -my mind”. He gives us 
glorious celebrations ,'of that country, 
filled with radiant landscapes, 


Gillian Bromley, Editorial Assistant 
jntern^tldrial Affair* ! 

Chatham House d •: - ■■■ 


.. 10 St James's Square ^ 
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From January 1 983 Internatlpnal Affair^ will 
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about .killing ..(fahbit-trappin^ a pig 
being butchered), and. a hymn to the 
Lee Enfield rifle; "the wholly obedient 
person of death” which must keep to its 
own function arid. noi be abused; “to 
use ' a 1 rifle as less; than if is ,^7 as 
truncheon, quarterstaff, - musket, 
symbol, display, / bptoAgs to tyranny.” 

; This 'poem includes, the phrase “Jet's 
evade the modernities"; which has 
been Quoted against Murray ; as 
symbolic of- the fact that ha 1 seems- to 
reject the techniques, of moderriisin, 
the : prevailing mode I in Australian 


. realized and available to the senses. 
“Bent Water in the Tasmanian 
Highlands” brilliantly presents that 
most difficult of sights to describe, 
rapidly flowing water in close-up; and 
there are convincing journeys by bus, 
car, helicopter, pony and bicycle. In 
these and other travels place is not all: ' 
Murray is constantly award of time and 
its effects, from prehistory onwards. 
The word '‘centwy’’ is an indicator of 
this: in “The Conquest” he has 
povemor Phillips “recoiling Into his 
century”, and in “The Sydney Highrise 
Variations" (he can celebrate cities, 
too) fie sees other significances in the 
word, •’ 

, 1 Two long poems or sequences are 
particularly important. “Walking to 
the Cattle Place" explores the culture 
of cattle-keeping peoples from its early 

emergence in Asia (the first section is! 
.called, "Sanscrit’’) to. present-day 
Australia, where barefoot. children get 
'UP, at dawn to , bring Jn 'the. cows' Jor ’ 
■■ milking; “They will qever forget their 
amok-fade. cow»pis8 slippers /. rior- 
chasing such warmth over white frost, 
saffron to steam. /.If will make them 
. , sad bankers.” .There are 1 excursions 
- into mth arid folk-tradition and Into .' 
:‘the origins of written language*: the 
• - Afeph, beginning thfe alphabet, 

‘that trussed rough-breathing ox 
turned dawtiwar^ to lead /.all : Eurbpe’s 
jouroW- ’ SMtlbn ld, oh the names and 
cna reefers of cattle in aparticular herd , ■ 
«%d .“The Boeptian Count"; - the 
8 lves • » label , to a concept 
which \ has now 1 become ' deeply 1 


is encouraged. In Athens drama and 
the arts flourish; inBoeotia their place 
is taken by dancing and sport. 

The Boeotian way of life is depicted 
in another long poem, . “The 
Buladelnh-Taree Holiday Song 
Cycle”, a rich and exuberant piece 
which charts the journeys and the 
experiences of city people returning to 
the country for their holidays. “Fresh 
sheets have been spread and tucked 
tight, childhood rooms have been seen 
to, / for this i$ the season when children 


of Bingham's Ghost, of the Old Timber 
Wharf, of the Big Flood That 
Time. . . The families explore their 
childhood haunts, swim, have picnics 
and barbecues, and talk with the 
fanners and timber-workers who still 
live their serious lives in the country. 
This poem has links with another of 
Murray’s preoccupations: Aborigine 
culture. It is written in the style and 
metre of Bemdt’s translation of an 
Aranda chant, "The Moan Bone 
Cycle", and includes hidden references 
to that cycle’s contents and ideas. At 
the end of the poem another influence 
appear when the stars come out and 
“people look up from the farms, before 
going back; they gaze at their years _ 
worth of stare. / The Cross hangs head- 
downward. . . In this section Unking 

; the people's activities with heaven and 
the 'stars there are reminders not only, 
of primitive attitudes but also or. 
Murray's’ own Catholic faith, another 

'element in his : generally 'democratic 
concern: “the Cross" is surely not only 
fee Southern Cross, 

Murray. has said, “I want my poepis 

to.be more than just National Parks or 
sentimental preservation." And Iney 
are far- more than that; but whether 
they can achieve his aim of reaching 

large numbers of hori-literary readers 

ana putting.' across the message o* 

- reconciliation implicit in his title 
questionable. He is t 0 o subtle and, too 
Steeped in cultural traditions to stride 
' "the tirouridnote of urisnubbing aft 
raqre than occasionally. But, nis 
gendrops, : witty i ■ good-tempered 


■abobt His stylisjic rariga or his Handling 
[qftepeif auriform*. Hdifc fcUqgdjft (i|§; 
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l ITALY 


Failing the test of war 


Christopher 

Seton-Watson 

MacGregor Knox 

Mussolini Unleashed, 1939-1941: Poli- 
tics and Strategy in Fascist Italy’s 
Last War 

385pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£22.50. 

Q 521 23917 6 


On June 12. 1936, in the mood of 
euphoria created by Italy’s victory over 
Ethiopia, the British ambassador in 
Rome reported that the view of the 
foreign minister, Ciano, "that Italy is 
now the military equal of any other 
nation in Europe is at present very 
widely held in this country". No one 
held it more strongly than Mussolini. 
Three years later Franco’s victory in 
the Spanish civil war, aided by massive 
Italian intervention, confirmed 
Mussolini in his complacent belief that 
wars could be easily won. He was 
confident that by 1942 Italy would be 


ready to embark on his iong'-meditated 
assault on Britain and France, in order 
to “break free from her Mediterranean 
prison”. 

But Hitler's precipitate launching of 
war in September 1939 found Italy 
unprepared. There ensued nine 
months of “secret torment", as 
Mussolini himself described them. It 
was Hitler’s defeat of France in May- 
June 1940 which finally "unleashed" 
him. But Italy’s “parallel war" in the 
Mediterranean, under Mussolini's 
personal direction, rapidly led to 
disaster. By the end of 1940 he was 
forced to beg for the German military 
help which he had hitherto resolutely 
refused, and to submit once again to 
being “leashed", this time by Hitler. 

w^S se are toe main themes of 
MacGregor Knox's story of the years 
1939-41, which he tells in greater depth 
and detail than any previous American 
or British historinn. Hq modestly 
describes his book as "a small 
contribution to the far from complete 
lux of understanding the Fascist past". 
There are no sweeping revisionist 


judgments, Mussolini’s “vanity and 
ambition, his "military dilettantism”, 
hu capacity for self-deception by his 
5 wn propaganda, and nis growing 
isolation m a small circle of sycophants, 
are all confirmed. But what Professor 


Knox demonstrates more clearly than 
Pr a V‘ ous biographer or historian is 
the limits of Mussolini's power. In 

ESL CU lf r ’- lh ? nks to exhaustive 
research in the relevant archives 
(especially the flies of the Navy and Air 
Force ministries in the central archive 
m Rome and those of the Comando 
typrmo and the Italian army in 
Washington), he has been able to 
important new light on 
Mussolini s relations with liis military 
and commanders. His 


— ana ior once a 
publisher s blurb does not exaggerate 
in claiming that his book is “superbly 
wntten He has clearly demonstrated 
both the need and the value of such 
detailed studies, to supplement the 
more general works, and it is to be 
hoped that this example will be 
followed by others. 

Knox declines to dismiss Mussolini 
merely as a bluffer or a journalist or a 
clown, though all these facets may be 
found in this complex character. His 
imperialist goals, Knox argues, were 
not . based on fantasy, but were 
“consistent in nature, massive in scope, 
and pursued with tenacity within the 
limits Italy’s military and economic 
weaknesses imposed ,r . Behind many of 
Mussolini’s apparently irrational and 
impetuous decisions Knox detects a 
greater degree of rational calculation 
than most previous writers have 
allowed. For instance, he suggests that 
Mussolini’s last-minute declaration of 
war on June 10, 1940, was not, as most 
historians have assumed, inspired 
solely by greed for a share of the spoils 
when France surrendered. He had in 
fact already decided to launch a 
Mediterranean war before the 
magnitude of Germany’s victory over 
France had become apparent. And 
Knox explains his directive to his army 
on the Alpine front riot to take the 
offensive (rescinded only on June 19, 
after France had asked for an 
armistice) not by the desire to fight a 
“phoney’’ rather than a serious war, 
but by the determination to conserve, 
his troops for the Mediterranean war 
with Britain, to which he iooked 
• forward with relish. This would also 
explain his drastic reduction of Italy's 
claims against prostrate France during 
the armistice negotiations. Excessive 
claims might have driven the French 
into continuing the war in North 
Africa, whereas France's elimination 
through surrender freed his hands 


against Britain. Knox also shows that 
Mussolini s insistence on taking part in 
the Battle of Britain was prompted at 
least in part by his fears throughout the 
summer of 1940 that Brifain and 
Germany mighL make a compromise 
peace which would destroy ail Italian 
hopes of aggrandizement in the 
Mediterranean. On July 22. Ciano 
recorded that “now, more than ever 
he wants war”. 

ml!i a,y s L massive rearmament after 
iyjo, with its emphasis on a big navy 
(especially submarines) and air force, 
seems to Knox dear evidence that 
Mussolini s bellicosity was not just 
bluff. It is of course true that in 1939 
Italy lacked any coherent war plans 
anu that her aimed forces suffered 
from grave deficiencies in training and 
equipment For this Mussolini as 
political dictator, and since 1925 
minister for ail three services, must 
bear the major share of responsibility 
He was certainly guilty of hampering 
the intelligent coordination of the 
armed forces", and of reluctance to 
recognize or remedy inefficiency. 
Nevertheless, as Knox puts ft, 
Mussolini had to take his generals as 
he found them: even the replacement 
of obvious incompetents was fraught 
with potential risk, given tne 
monarchy’s special relationship with 
the military". Many of the 
shortcomings were due to deeply 
entrenched professional traditions and 
prejudices, which even a man with 
greater determination and technical 
knowledge than Mussolini would have 
had difficulty in overcoming. Mussolini 
had some justification in his complaint 
that his generals In the 1940s were still 
trying to fight World War One; and 
Knox shows how formidable were their 
powers of passive resistance to his 
orders. 

Most of them suffered from what a 
German admiral called “an inner lock 
of dash ... a striving for the greatest 
possible security". There were a few 


The Republican trail 
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Oliver Knox 

Trero Rome to San Marlrio: A walk 
■ to® st?ps of Garibaldi. 

. Jjjpp. GoIUus. £9.95. 
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Sf fraveJ book is hot always a 
inn/ 8 ? 01 * writing about his- 

' ■ aiLSto au to° r > account of the petty 
caflu wbfeb he encountered in 
S^f^hotek sometimes jars with 
MiihJr i ' P tl0n toe dramatic 
1 events which occurredtin the 
' 'aKjSW* [P easier centuries, and 
j-V -toSSPA epic achievements of 
■ the *P*toe level of the trivia iities of 

'V 2utrt ences ' Oliver Knox, 
Garih^. ked wlth 800 along 
Tout . e fr °m Rom® to San 


;■ we » with his 

•’ of Garibaldi’s exploits in July 
'insuhi,™ , /. 1 reader s who have an 
a yerek>n to the travel. 

'' aSmS5f j; to at he . knew nothing 


the commemorative plaques in the 
towns and villages through which he 
passed, and has traced the previous 
and subsequent careers of several of 
the rather obscure personages who 
served under Garibaldi on the 
expedition. 

The retreat from Rome in 1849 was 
the most dramatic and moving of all of 
Garibaldi’s many adventures in 
Europe and South America. After 
defending Rome for two months 
against the French army which Louis 
Napoleon had sent to overthrow the 
Roman Republic and restore the rule 
of the Pope - and taking time off in the 
intervals in the fighting to defeat the 
Neapolitan army to the south - he 
realized that Rome could not be held 
after the final French assault on June 
30. He refused td surrender, and led 
some 4,000 volunteers to carry on 
resistance in -the countryside, with his 
pregnant wife; Anita, by his side, For a 
month he avoided the encircling armies 
of four European powers, .totalling 
80,000 men, and on July 30 reached 
San Marino. Bur it was a time of 
reaction and defeat; the peasants failed 


icnuiun miu uwiwnk f •**•*•%• 

tojoin him; many of his men deserted. 
When he left San Marino in an attempt 
to reach the last Republican stronghold 


in Venice, only 20ffnien followedliim; 
and they were scaitered and captured 
bv the Austrian Navy at Magnavacca, 


him on his route. He pays some 
tributes to Garibaldi’s energy and 
courage,- but the general picture' is 
unfavourable. Certainly Garibaldi 
occasionally shot deserters and looters 
in his army; but it is misleading to 
suggest that he was an aloof and 
unapproachable martinet, whose men 
cried “Viva Garibaldil” because they 
were afraid of the consequences if.they 
did not. Against this repeated 
emphasis on Garibaldi’s brutality, 
Knox makes only one grudging 
admission that his men loved as well as 
feared him. He positively dislikes 
Anita Garibaldi; and he nas a low 
' opinion of Garibaldi’s English 
follower. Colonel Hugh Forbes; of the 
burly wine-merchant and demagogue, 

. Ciceruacchio, and of all “the 
Garibaldini, except for Hoffstetter and 
possibly the priest, Ugo,Bf)ssl, 

•/ l agree with him that the assass- 
ination of the .Pope’s moderate 
conservative Prime Minister, Count 
' Rossi; by the Republicans in Rome 
; "deserves more, far more, than the hil- 
tutof liberal historians”. Knox believes 
• that it cast an “indelible slur” on 
i Garibaldi’s ettuse. It reveals the moral 
attitude of the- nineteenth-century 
Italian Radicals - including, fo some 
extent,' Garibaldi -. who considered 
that they were justified in killing 
despots and their ministers who were 


gave up. fiadoglio was incurably 
pessimistic. Grazmni, commander in 
Libya throughout the summer of 1940 
ignored ail Mussolini’s exhortations 
and deployed all his ingenuity to 
persuade Rome that land attack on 
Egypt was unfeasible”. The chief of 
naval staff, Admiral Cavagnari, was 
obsessed by the need to conserve his 
battleships and insisted on a defensive 
strategy, limited to the protection of 
Italian sea communications and 




and again on August 31. in brief clashes 
with the British fleet, he ordered his 
ships to withdraw from the en- 
gagement rather than risk losses. . 
As one reads Knox's account of ■ 
these events, one almost begins 
to sympathize with Mussolini’s 
frustrations. 

Knox records three significant 
occasions on which Mussolini 
overcame this resistcnce to engaging in 
battle. On June 21 the Italian army 
acted on his direct order to attack on 
the Alpine front, but France's 
surrender came too soon afterwards 
for the wisdom oF Mussolini's decision 
to be tested. On September^ Graziani 
was nt last prodded into action, and his 
capture a week later of the Egyptian 
desert outpost, Sidi Barra nt, made 
Mussolini “radiant” with joy. On the 
third occasion, the attack on Greece on 
October 28, the illusion of easy victory 
lasted only a few days. Humiliation at 
the hands of the Greeks coincided with 
the sinking of three of Cavagnari’s 
battleships by British naval aircraft in 
Taranto harbour. “Mussolini and 
Cavagnari", Knox writes, "had lost 
Italy's war at sea”. 

On December 9 (he British attacked 
in the Western Desert and in two 
months drove Grazinni's army back 


500 miles. On February 12,' 1941, 
Rommel landed at Tripoli and 
assumed de facto command. This, says 
Knox, ended “the Italian war in 


exceptions. -General Prioolo-deolared 
in May 1940 that his air force “can and 
should take some offensive action", 
but he was overruled by his superior, 
the chief of general staff, Badoglio. 
The Duke of Aosta, viceroy of 
Ethiopia, wished to follow up Ids 
success in occupying British 
Somaliland in July 1940 with an attack 
on the Sudan, but received no 
encouragement from Rome and finally 


Africa”. The end came in the Balkans 
early m March when Muasolini finally 
abandoned hope of defeating Greece 
without Germany's help. The 
Germans invaded Greece on April 6 
and achieved in three weeks the victory 
which the Italians had failed to achieve 
in five months. By then it was clenr, to 
quote Knox's opening paragraph, that 
Italian fascism “had failed the only lest 
its founder recognized as valid, the lest 
of war". 


champion of the Establishment, of 
military discipline, of traditional moral 
valpes, and of national unity. But 
Knox’s lack of emotional involvement 
makes it Impossible for him to bring 
out The drama and pathos ot 
Garibaldi’s ordeal in 1849. Trevelyan 
was mistaken In thinking that 
Garibaldi had the political ana moral 
outlook of an English Edwardian 
liberal, but- his mistake enabled fiim.to 
write .his sympathetic and brilliant 
description of that terrible and heroic' 
march. Knox is equally mistaken in 
believing that the Garibaldini were all - 
terrorized hooligans, .trembling in fear 
of their 1'eHder, with no trace oi 
revolutionary Idealism. 

Had it not been for (tils defect, I 
would haye wished that Knox had not 
ended the story at San Marino on July 
- 31,1849, but had continued hirf book to 
September 2, and.: travelled on - to* 
Cesenaticb, Jo. Magnavacca. (today 
Porto Garibaldi, where every street in 
the village is named after a comrade, a 

g lace, or a. dale associated with 
laiibaldi), to the house at Mandriole 
where Anita died, and on across Italy 
' to the' shore at Cala>Martina, where 
Garibaldi embarked and failed to 
safety t; He wouJd then have provided 
us with . more yvell-wrilten and 
Informative chapters; but he.ls not the , 
rqari to write about Anita’s dealh. : 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


Post-settlement prosperity 



Colin Newbury 

W, H. Oliver and B.R. 

Williams (Editors} 

The Oxford History of New Zealand 
372pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. JL18.SD. 

0 19 55B062 1 

This handsome volume marks a new 
stage in self-awareness in New Zealand 
historiography. With n few exceptions 
the contributors belong to a generation 
of academic teachers and researchers 
formed in the fortunate 1950s, drawing 
on a rich accumulation of published 
a works and theses within New 
* Zealand's universities. 

Their sixteen chapters arc grouped 
into four sections divided hy the crises 
of annexation and the two depressions 
of the lS90s and 1930s. Each chapter 
deals with a phase of political, 
economic and social history, and there 
arc five chapters on the Maoris and 
race relations. There is a concluding 
chapter by W. IJ. Oliver on Ihc 
contribution of the arts nmi literature 
to a sense of identity in contemporary 
New Zealand society. 

The value of this structure is that 
each of the main themes can be read in 
chronological sequence. It is not 
histoire totafe, and one must regret the 
. lack of any detailed treatment of New 
'Zealand's external relations and 
foreign policy, an omission which is 
particularly felt in the chapters dealing 
with international trade or the effects 
of two world wars. Nor is it the "social 
history” claimed in the editors' 
introduction, if only because the 
informative and analytical chapters by 
Erik Olssen and Graeme D unstall on 
demographic and social changes 
between 1890 and the 1970s are or a 
„ much higher standard and make use of 
"better statistical materials than the 
impressionistic treatment of settlcT 
society in the mid-nineteenth century, 
when a consideration of the diversity of 
migrant origins is called for but is not 
provided. 1 '• • 

The conclusions reached by Olssen 
and Dunstall, however, stress the 
homogeneity of rural and urban 
communities by the end of the century, 
despite . some radicalism in the 
depression years, curbed by increases 
in the corporate power of the state, the 
reforms of the Liberals and the quiet 
revolution in expectations.. They also 
stress' (hat the 'problems of 
reconstruction and welfare after the 
1890s were partly ones of affluence and 
income distribution in a society which 
‘was increasingly employed in the 
service sector. Both contributors have 
trouble applying class terminology to a . 
sodety wh ich refused to • believe In 
conflict 'theory . ond' advocated 
consensus behaviour .and social 
conformity, until- (he challenge of 
minority protests In (he 1960s 
coincided with politicians' Inability to’ 
guarantee (he security and stability- 
taken for granted for thirty years. 

The reasons for relative prosperity in 
conditions -of trade and cpplfol. 
dependency occupy the chapters 
dealing With economic themes and 
provide some of the most val uable and 
original writing in the Volume. A good 
deal of New Zealand; history win be 
reconsidered In the light of the 
\ contributions by W. J. Gardner. Tom 
Brooking and G. R. Hawke, who 
provide a better understanding for the 
economic failures of th? Crown Colony 
period, the growth of banking, joint- 
stock venture* and mortgage finance,, 


the working of New Zealand's 
budgets) have been conscientiously 
indicated. 

The chapters on political history can 
be read as a commentary on the efforts 
of coteries of farmers, businessmen 
and labour leaders to preserve the 
benefits of this fortunate dependency 
while enlarging their power base from 
the 1890s by founding parties. Raewyn 
Dalziel skilfully narrates the belter- 


jobbery, rather than the evolution of a 
constitution within a framework of 
law. Len Richardson deals with the 
Liberalpcriod, drawing on new studies 
of elections, and makes clear just why 
Liberals drew back from the full 
implications of Reeves's programme 
and found more in common with rural 
conservatives. Robert Chapman 
balances his account of Labour's 


triumph in 1935 with a better 
understanding of the reorganization of 
the National Party as the country 
reached the limits of tolerable 
socialization in a mixed economy. By 
the 1950s there were signs of political 
stasis as neither party swung marginal 
seats very far and New Zealanders 
were content to reap the benefits of 
produce prices and expanded health 
and education services. Chapman 
faults Labour on electoral tactics, but 
the “golden 1960s" also marked the 
end of certainties about the working of 
the political system, whose adequacy 
might have been discussed at this stage 
of consensus politics when 
expectations were disappointed, the 


after 1975. 

Finally, as one would expect, race 
relations are generously analysed in 


five chapters on Maori history, from 
Polynesian foundations until the 
conscience-searching of the 1960s. 
Janet M. Davidson surveys the 
archeological evidence of settlement 

P atterns and banishes the “generalised 
few Zealander” for a more diversified 
archaic Maori, hardy but short-lived, 
whose economy, kinship and political 
structure cannot be easily stereotyped. 
The emphasis on regional variation 
and revision of earlier interpretations 
which accepted “anarchy” and 
“depopulation” as results of European 
contact is continued by J. M. R. 
Owens, who gets rid of the all-purpose 
"noble” Maori along with his 
cannibalism, which we are told “left a 
serious gap in diet". The period of land 
purchases, wars and confiscation is 
treated in detail by Ann Parsonson and 
M. P. K. Sorrenson, who confirm 
recent work on the ambiguities of the 
Treaty of Waitangi and government 


Pre- suburban heroines 
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In its prolonged search for a cultural 
identity, Australia, like other former 
colonies, keens reaching into the dark 
cupboard of the past. But the true past 
of the Australian -continent - its 
Aboriginal culture and tradition - is 
inaccessible to most of the modern 
population. The . next best thing, 
therefore, is to re-explore or re-create 
the moments of shook and drama 
which occurred when white immigrants 
confronted for the. first time the vast, 
beautiful and ‘ terrifying continent. 


Hence the spate of films, 
documentaries, and books, all evoking 
und celebrating a pre-suburban 
Australia, which may have been crude 
and cruel but was also innocent and 
authentic. 

We of the Never-Never was originally 
published in 1908 and has been 
regarded as a classic example of 
outback writing ever since. This re- 
issue coincides with what the 
dusljacket hails as “A Major Film”, 
made on location last year and starring 
Helen Morse as the author, Jeanie 
Gunn. In 1902 Jeanie Gunn left 
Melbourne to accompany her new 
husband to The Elsey, a cattle station 
of some million and a quarter acres in 
the Northern Territory 300 miles south 
of Darwin. Her book is the story of the 
year that she spent there, the 
characters she met, and the life that she 
led. 

The style of We of the Never-Never 
now seems dated, but the content has 
lasted remarkably well. Mrs Gunn was 
a spirited, observant, open-minded 
woman determined not to conform to 
any .of the female stereotypes so 


Hnwke’s hnalysisof the economy from 
1938, which- ' biarked ^a general 
watershed In the country's fortunes 
and management, explains , . why 
Labour's policy / of insulating Naw 
Zealand fromj the effects of. cheap 
imports fullered and failed towards the! 
end of (he 19aM. The underlying 
growth trends were ; remarkable 
a pifougfi (d -sustain ■! (he Welfare 
programme, however, = though thd; 
government influenced rather - than 
controlled through its licensing system. 
The role of the Public Service In this 
and other features of New Zealand's 
inter-war growth has yet to be 
investigated,, but the broad trends of 
boom and borrowing from the . 1870s 
until the oil crisis of 1973 have been 
firmly outlined, and the gaps (such as 


and settler policies, while stressing the 
variety of Maori reactions and 
reconciliations with the Pakeha 
invasion. “Neither peasants nor 
proletarians", the Maoris remained a 
marginal set of rural communities 

uihnca miiitiol Sc fhnunktCulli. J. si. ■ 


and give credit both to Maori 
leadership and Gordon Coates as 
Native Minister and Prime Minister. 
The effects of the Second World War 
period on Maori self-help and political 
organization complement the chapters 
on general social change. 

Altogether, this is a work which 
consolidates advances in New Zealand 
historical scholarship since the 1950s, 
while leaving the way open for a less 
introspective interpretation of a 
successful political democracy by a 
future generation. 


dreaded by the men that she met in the 
bush, all of whom initially opposed her 
presence in their world. A 
’‘respectable” woman (neither a black 
nor a prostitute) was likely to be either 
a Snorter (domineering) or a Freezer 
(haughty); she would either complain 
about rough conditions or set about 
unnecessary tidying up. Above all, 
there was no place for a woman in the 
most crucial relationship in both the 
reality and the mythology of pioneer 
Australia: mateship between men. 

The men in We of the Never-Never 
with the exception of the over- 
idealized “MaluKa” (the Aborigines' 
name for her husband and their mutual 
lord and master), are brilliantly 
convincing characters of the kind that 
appear again and again in the stories of 
Henry Lawson ana Steele Rudd. Mrs 
Gunn captures the idiom of the 
Sanguine Scot, the Head Stockman, 
the Dandy, Cheon the Chinese cook, 
and Fizzer the mailman, by simply 
writing down what they said. When she 
rhapsodizes about their strong brown 
hands and tender hearts, or describes 
the “honest sunlight” or the midnight 
sky, she becomes sentimental; but 


when she quotes: “Had bandicoot once 
fer me Christmas dinner” or “Awful 
dry wet we’re having” the voice of early 
Australia comes through. 

Although she writes of “niggers", 
“boys" and “lubras", her heart was in 
the right place as far as the Aboriginals 
were concerned. She is wonderfully 
and unselfconsciously funny about her 
battles with Nellie, the large black 
woman who smoked, spat, smelt, wore 
"scanty” garments and insisted on her 
right to work in the homestead; but 
when she goes on a “nigger hunt” to 
track down blacks who have killed, she 
proclaims their right to break the white 
man’s law because of what the white 
man did to them. Finally, the book is 
still worth reading today because Mrs 
Gunn truly lovetf the country and its 
people, despite the tragic end to her 
one year in the Never-Never (so-called 
because it can never, never be 
forgotten): her husband caught a fever 


In the Chair Looking Out 

(For Kirafic) 

. The kindly gaze into the open teeth. 

In semilunar atone circles, the tombs. * 

The hollow phantom, pale akull-student 
Opens the hinged hook of the jaw . 

Lies hack giving access to his head 

' Saltpetre of sleep preserved under hb eyelids. 

Hi* (6«th are the most solid part of him 
: * will linger In this world when he has gone on. 

Th^e pharmacy in his head distilling spit 

* ... A glistening feast spread before the dentist 

what is a dentist? a dwiff physician ' 

• Crossed with • fairy watchmaker' Unde* the lights 1 : f. 

Two shining half-cogs beating With pukes, ■ ^ . ... Y . 

Small Ivory time^hoMba p^ked 'with pain,;-; •• J-. 

;iV' 'V With hh'-jwphM And tweezers he must' defuse' their' clockwork ! ’ - ■ 

This drill may touch off the detonator ' , • ' 

. If it does -the injuries wiH,not be "fatal ' : -/ \ 

_ ■ We pick the cottonwool of anaeithetic K ' V, ! 

' ■ ■ ; i ? - -Tho foce dead as a Y'ji;. ;j > • ' 1 ’ 

" ... The. )ip has wholly gone on the right topside i . *■■■"•.' ; 

, ’ 1 ;‘ i'/Hla studious faCe.TepottsJt i| snarling . .i ... ;; 

, :V: Past- the White coatthroiigh iffie^ndOw" • v ' ; ; v ! , 

r The' deepening twlUght grows cbhtemplative YV-- 1 
. • ! : - Clamped to thecrumbling.chlmneyathe TVaeriak ; ^ V : 1 

; .V.-,-', Rain-sliding needles.pushibgpafUl^sipicturei, ; : v" ;! •‘w 

v ; :' : V ^ t j /.5 V:- v 


and died, and sho returned to genteel 
Melbourne and wrote her boox. 

Although the bush made her a 
widow, Mrs Gunn survived. The 

R athetic heroine of Lizard island, 
lary Watson, did not. Hers is one of 
the true horror stories of the early, 
days, in which extraordinary courage 


by a very ordinary woman was not 
rewarded. She went to tropical North 
Queensland from Cornwall as a girl in 
the 1870s after her father's bankruptcy. 
She started a school, then married a 
sailor, who had become a sea-slug 
fisherman and went to live with him on 
Lizard Island, on the Great Barrier 
Reef, then inhabited only by blacks. 
Her son was born there and three 
months later her husband went on a 
fishing expedition further north, 
leaving her and the baby with two 
Chinese servants. The aboriginals 
attacked them, killed one Chinese and 
speared the other. Mary Watson 
somehow got the wounded man, the 
baby, and herself into the old metal 
tank -used for boiling the seaslugs and 
launched it into the sea. They floated 
for ten days before running aground oil 
A small coral atoll. Having ner diary 
with her, in short bleak sentences she 
records how they died. Their skeletal .. 
remain^ were found four months later; 
her baby was clasped to her breast. The . ■ 
tank is npw' on display in the. 
Queensland Museum, 

It should. have been impossible .to 5 
ruin this story but Jillian Robertson has 
almost done so. She claims to have .. 
done careful research, and to have 
made 1 much use of original sources,, 
but her “recoristructlpn” is sadly 
novGlettelsh, foil . of strange 
forebodings, unauthenticated dimples 
and sentences like ‘This little, bit of ;• 
Cornwall would always be in their / 
hearts”; she describes the relations or 
whites to aboriginals as "a tbem-or-us - . 
situation". The life and death of Mr* \ 
Watson deserve either a meticulous .. 
scholarly account, or iransmutationby • 
a novelist, painter or film director. Tn« 
inadequate depiction underlines toe 
fact , that so Tar only a very few • 
Australian talepts wdeed perhaps . 
only Sidney Nolap and Patrick White, 
bom of whorit were once tospjwbj.! 
the somewhat similar story pt Euxa 
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The constable’s lot 


George Rud6 

Iain A. Cameron 
Crime and Repression in the 
Auvergne and the Guyenne 1720- 
1790 

283pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£18.50 
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This is a history of the manfehaussie, 
the armed provincial constabulary of 
eighteenth-century France, of its 
officers and courts and its operations in 
hvo of France’s southern generality, 
the Guyenne, with its principal city at 
Bordeaux, and the far wilder and more 
isolated Auverene, with its main 
centre at Riom. As the author tells us, 
despite its importance as a 
peacekeeping force, the mardchaussde. 


compared with the vast sums lavished 
on Court and Army, was cheap and 
scarcely served as a drain on the 
nation s resources. Its annual budget 
was a little over four million livres 
and Its total complement of officers 
and men did not exceed 4,000, of 
whom 112 were stationed in the 
Guyenne and a mere 100 in the 
Auvergne. With such meagre earnings 
offering a constant stimulus to 
dishonesty, it is remarkable that 
corruption, though a constant worry to 
those in authority, proved to be on so 
small a scale. The great exception was 
the case of the Sr de Robfiric, enjoying 
the top rank oiprdvdt-giniral, who was 


S!!!l CX »E 0SCd ai ? hr ° u B hl t0 trial alter 
more than a decade of “extortion 
peculation and abuse of authority"' 

,his accom Plished 
vdlain arrested 69 innocent individuals 

i2 n *“ and fortunes, jailed 
f without authority and 

Wh ' ma il. ed and b,ed his prisoners to 
feather his own nest. But this was an 
unusual case belonging to the late 

H nd ,u arly ™*i after this 
standards of honesty steadily improved 
ana, of a dozen trials involving the 
police in the two provinces, only one 
took place after 1760. 

The longest and most important 
chapter in the book is entitled “the 
martchaussde at work” and deals with 
the great variety of law-enforcing 
activities in which it became involved! 
One of these, well suited to a country 
which, in the eighteenth century, was 
constantly at war, was the confiscation 
of weapons from those not entitled to 
possess them. This was always a 

E robiem for governments whenever 
osmraes ceased; and the first serious 
attempt to persuade civilians to hand 
over arms followed an edict by the 
Regent of 1716, after the long wars of 
the Spanish Succession and the death' 
of Louis XIV. To persuade people to 
give up their weapons, even when 
backed up by the threat of fines and 
military coercion, was no easy matter 
as just about everyone from aristocrats 
to ecclesiastics, innkeepers and 
artisans - all in fact but the very poor - 
had a social or purely utilitarian 
purpose for hanging on to them. It kept 


the police very busy and, at certain 
periods when Ihc “heat" was on, 
diverted them from almost every other 
duty. Disarmament, writes lain 
Cameron, inspired more rebellions 
against the mar4chauss4e than any 
other social grievance; and he adds that 
“since disarmament was the ancicn 
regime equivalent of a parking 
offence", its cavaliers, or rank and file, 
had the nght to convict and collect a 
fine of ten livres on the spot and 
confiscate the weapons on their own 
authority. So, in spite of the resistance, 
results gained by the police were not 
meagre, particularly in the Guyenne 
where the Mardchal de Richelieu, 
great-nephew of the Cardinal, was 
governor from 1758 to 1774. Richelieu 
was an old-fashioned conservative, 
determined to uphold the honour of 
aristocracy which alone had the 
privilege of bearing arms in peacc- 
time. So through the combined efforts 
“ Governor and constabulary, the 
collection of unlawful weapons in the 
Guyenne in Richelieu’s day amounted 
to the not unworthy total of 4,500. 

. The other major form of activity 
involving the rural constabulary was 
the repression of food riots. The 
eighteenth century in France, as in 
England, was plagued by intermittent 
periods of bad harvests, particularly 
after the 1760s; and these resulted in 
food shortage which often (though by 
no means always) resulted in food 
riots. One of the most extensive and 
protracted of these protest movements 
in the south centred on the Guyenne 


around the year 1773. with major 
outbreaks at Bordeaux and Bergerac. 
On these occasions it was common for 
the small consumers - peasants and 
townsmen - to occupy the market and 
attempt to force down the currently 
inflated price of wheat or bread, by 
bringing pressure on farmers or millers 
and takers, to what the townspeople 
and 'Visiung peasants considered a 
“just" price. There were occasions 
when the nnrrtchausste, whose job it 
was lo police the markets, was 
overwhelmed by the weight of 
numbers and forced lo beat a retreat. 
At other times adroit leadership, 
combining a firm hand with the ability 
to win a hearing among the crowd, had 
better results. Such was the case at 
Bergerac in the riots of 1773 when a 
skilled showman, Jean Armand dc 
Gigounoux de Vcrdon, was lieutenant 
of the tnarfrhaussie of the Guyenne 
and succeeded on more than one 
occasion in dispersing crowds with 
well-timed promises and fair words. 

Inevitably, in a short review of this 
kind, the reviewer must be severely 
selective and will pay only casual 
attention to other aspects of a book 
like this that others might find of 
considerable interest. If space allowed 
I should, for example, pay more 
attention to Dr Cameron’s excellent 
chapter on the judiciary wing of the 
martchaussde's activities, the prdvdtal 
court. The chapter is notable for its 
exact description of the court’s 
structure, regulations and pro- 
ceedings; and, above all, it brings to 
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life the long procession of prisoners 
that appeared before it, particularly in 
the Pcrigord (a part of the Guyenne) 
where the judicial records are most 
complete. In fact, one of the author’s 
greatest virtues is to have 
personalized" what might have been a 
dreary piece of administrative history 
by his constant resort to the case- 
histories of prisoners. 

. The same concern lo bring 
individual prisoners into focus informs 
his treatment of grain rioters in the 
Pdrigord, for which the docu- 
mentation is far richer than for the 
Auvergne or indeed for other parts of 
the Guyenne. It enables him to look 
the individual rioter in the face, as at 
Rib£rac, where from a sample of 60 
prisoners he concludes that "the typical 
noter was the ordinary urban artisan or 
shopkeeper and his wife", with a 
complete absence of master craftsmen 
and all outsiders, vagabonds and 
destitutes. This picture helps him lo 
explain (as it might also for England) 
the almost complete absence in such 
affrays at this lime of physical violence 
against persons. So he expresses no 
surprise at all that the tradition was 
carried on into the far more extensive 
rural revolts of 1789, when “the 
peasants of the Pdrigord made (heir 
revolution a festive occasion”. 

It is a pity that this book hasa rather 
forbidding title — a pity because it is 
extremely interesting, well written and 

E resented, and deserves, therefore, to ■' 
e read far more widely than I fear it 
may be. 


John Edwards 

Angus MacKay 

Money, Prices and Politics in 
Fifteenth-Century Castile 

184m. Royal Historical Society. 

£14.50 (Members' price £8.851. 
0901050 82 2 

Perhaps for the very reason that 
Spain s vitni role in the European 
economy in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries has been so 
extensively studied, by End J. 
Hamilton and others, Iberian 
monetary history In the immediately 
preceding period has received less 
titention. In particular, very little 
systematic effort has been made to 
, famine the role of coinage in the 
GroWi of Castile, the kingdom which 


considerable Dr MacKay lias obviously kept in 
quantity of Castilian royal taxation mind the difference between metallic 
evidence, Dr MacKay maxes available currency and the mnnev nf nrmunl 


Bent forkfuls 


covered by far the largest and most 
jttpojpus area of Spain. Angus 
MacKay attempts to put this right in 


evidence, Dr MacKay makes available 
for the first time in print some 
important material on prices and wages 
in the account books of the Burgos 
Cathedral chapter. He surveys in a 
clear, -robiut and workmanlike manner 
the economic regions into which 
fifteenth-century Castile might be 
divided, the main features of the royal 
taxation system, the supply of precious 
metals to the kingdom, tne available 
evidence on prices and wages, and the 
vicissitudes of royal monetary policy. 
Finally, lie points to some remarkable 
coincidences between currency 
manipulations and political and social 
upheavals, providing further 
illustrations of tne role or devaluation 
and debasement as instruments of 
royal absolutism. 

On the author's own admission, this 


, V fvut kina Iigftib JI1 

® “bpwtant and much-needed 
ponograph. He sets out to describe the 
iBion of minting policy in fifteenth- 
c«%iy Castile ana to relate the metal 
wnieht of coins to the money of 
“wiint, the maravedl. His seconcf aim 
examine the implications of royal 
S l0 ry policy for the political and 
^ tIie ^ economic, life of 

in addition to using, and at times 


succeeds in making an important 
contribution. It must be stressed, 
though, that many of the conclusions, 
particularly concerning prices and 
wages, are based on isolated, though 
excellent, material from Burgos and 
Seville. These are important regions 
but cannot necessarily stand for the 
rest of Spain. It is to be hoped that 
further research will now fill in some of 
the gaps. 


currency and the money of account, 
but he does not make a clear distinction 
between (he “international” precious- 
metal currencies and the local, bose- 
metal billon, which had a far greater 
-Igflporreo w f U e ‘I M Jlg Tta Tig g T^gr 
ordinary people and was so much more 
subject to official manipulation. Tt 
seems at times to be assumed, in the 
excitement of the argument, that 
tampering with the gold and silver 
coinage would directly and 
automatically affect the population as a 
whole. Also, evidence from France 
and Burgundy, where illegal 
seigneurial mints were an important 
factor in the undermining of currencies 
and living standards, suggests that 
there is something remarkable and 
unusual in MacKay's picture of 
aristocratic monetaiy virtue, as 
contrasted with royal profligacy, in 
Castile. 

Finally, the book fails to draw 
attention to the probable limitations of . 
the importance of cash In determining 
the development of late medieval 
economies, let alone societies, Even 
today, the monetarist explanation of 
economic and social development is by 
no means unchallenged, and in earlier 
centuries, it was not only Guineans, or 
the Castilians of Henry I V's reign , who 
resorted to barter and the r, black” 
economy. 


J. M. J. Rogister 

John A. Carey 

Judicial Reform In France before the 
— JCerofution of 1789 ; 

£15% ^ arvarc * University Press. 
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On the first page of this book we are 
asked to consider the case of n person 
who finds a fork with a bent tine. A 
“traditional" reformer would either 
bend back the tine to restore the fork to 
its original shape or melt it down and 
recast it to (hat shape; a "modern" 
reformer would change the metal or 
tho design of (he fork: that much wc 
owe to Descartes. This distinction has 
at least the merit of simplicity, though 
some may feel that its application will 
not leave them any (lie wiser about the 
processes of judicial reform under the 
ancicn regime, or in any other society 
for that matter. Besides, John A, 
Carey neatly disposes of (he simplicity 
of the concept by alleging a contusion 
in the minds of eighteenth-century 
advocates of reform between 
“traditional 1 ’ and “modern" aims. 

If he had displayed in the course of 
his work a greater awareness of the 
social and political fabric of the anclen 
rdgime, he would have discovered (hat 


it is only his approach that Is confusing 
and certainly old-fashioned. The old 
chestnuts are here in force. “The 
absolutist rule of the Bourbons relied 
instead on imendants" - instead of on 
courts of law. The crown sacrificed 
“national production" by allowing 
money that “might otherwise have 
been invested in industry and 
commerce” to be put into venal offices. 

Carey's treatment of the attempts at 
judicial reform in the mid-eighteenth 
century consists of setting up three 
disputants, the Abbfi de St Pierre, 
Chancellor Daguesscau, and the 
Marquis d’Argenson. With little 
regard for the date of publication 
of (heir respective treatises, the 
circumstances in which iliey were 
written, the audience they attained, 
tfie impact they had and, above alli.thc 
political, social mud economic context 
of .the age, (he author can only treat. < 
one to a rdsumd and a critique of what . 
■thpy wrote.' His rdsumS is undoubtedly 
a welcome introduction to, the subject, 
and some interesting considerations 
about the reform of-the presidial courts 
emerge. These courts were clearly 
crucial In any' attempts at change. 

A^s Corey himself is aware, only u 
small number of people were actively 
interested in judicial reform,, and tlfev 
were mainly lawyers. He tries to 
extract a general view Irani the 
provinces, but his sample is woefully 
inadequate. , - 
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- Identity. Rosenberg’s skilful blend of biography 
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romance from Paradise Lost to Death in Venice, tracing 
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The Philistines and Their 
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One of Israel’s premier- archaeologists has written the . 
only comprehensive study of Philistine culture, from 
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’ Translated, edited , and introduced 
...by Yona Sabar 

: Here, in the first translation and anthology of the richly - 
imaginative literature of the Kurdistan! Jews, are epic 
.. re-creations of biblical stories, mldrasbic legends, 
folktales, moralistic anecdotes, and proverbs. £23.00 
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From con to pro 



Richard Parish 

Robert J. Nelson 
P ascal: Adversary and Advocate 
286pp. Harvard University Press. 
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Pascal's short life was no sooner spent 
than it was seized on by members of his 
family and made into the stuff of a 
legend. Chateaubriand over a century 
inter wrote in his Gtnie tin 
Christlanlsme of the “effrayanl grinie" 
that was Pascal, a man who "ayani 
achevfi de parcourir le cerde des 
sciences humaines, s'apergut de leur 
ndanl, el lourna ses pensdes vers la 
religion". One document in particular, 
the Memorial in which Pascal records 
his experience of conversion, 
reinforces a dramatic view of this 
event, with its evocation of a “nuit dc 
feu”. More recently it is the coherence 
of Pascal's corpus that has been 
stressed: patterns of thought and 
rhetoric manifested In his prc- 
apologctic work are not abandoned, 
hut taken up, transformed and 


rearranged into elements of the great 
mosaic of the Pens fa. One of these 
perspectives of change and continuity, 

E arado.x and paradigm, will probably 
e dominant in any general bio* 
graphical survey of Pascal, and the 
emphasis of the work under review is 
on change. 

Rohcrt J. Nelson's study is first and 
foremost a biography of Pascal (and, in 
the first part on the book, of his family), 
in which the author, coming down on 
the side of complexity against any 
“uni vocal conception of Pascal s 
character" seeks nevertheless to 
present “the first rounded portrayal" 
of his “querulous, intense, ever- 
committed* subject. Nelson sees the 
two epithets of his title, adversary and 
advocate, as describing the major 
urges of Pascal's career, linked by a 
transitional period. The change of tone 
that represents (he move from 
adversarial writing (in science and 
theology I to advocacy comes for 
Nelson before the seventeenth and 
eighteenth of the Lettres Provinciates, 
in whose concessive lone he secs an 
implicit reject ion of the methods of the 
earlier letters. And then in a neat coda 
he suggests thut Pascal passes rapidly 


through these two phases again in (he 
last years of his life. 

Within this, Nelson's approach to 
Pascal is threefold, concentrating on 


"linguistics, theology and personal 
development". The latter looms large 
in the first half of the book, and it is not 


surprising to find that it is from the 
best-documented facts of Pascal’s 
biography that (he most rewarding 
inferences are drawn: for example, the 
early death of Pascal's mother and his 
ambiguous relationship with his father 
are seen as influencing his attitude 


support development, or really to be 
very interesting: the r6le of 

paterfamilias that, after (he death of 
their father, Pascal "may have used 
with Jacqueline” could have been “as a 
surrogate for the rflle of lover whose 
imperatives may have caused him great 
anguish" (my italics). Well, yes, 
perhaps. 


The theological and linguistic axes _ 
prevail in the later part of the book. th^Pascalian canon. 
Close and deserved attention is given 


nil to the Lettres Provinciates, 
emphasizing their central place in the 
Pascaiian canon, as well as their 
importance for an understanding of the 
projected apology. On the linguistic 
plane the dtcalage between signifier 
and signified in Jesuit discourse is 
carefully demonstrated: for Pascal's 
Jesuits words "refer only to one 
another", divorced as they are from the 
Supreme Signified which is God. 
Nelson devotes some attention to the 
uses of the first person in Pascal, 
although does not perhaps pursue this 
important Question far enough (could 
not Pascal's adoption of the first- 
person Christ voice in the Mystire de 
Jtsus have more significance than the 
author suggests?) and to pseudonyms. 
The Pensees (in the Sellier edition) are 
dealt with less fully than might be 
expected, but emerge in Nelson a view 
as the supreme text of advocacy, 
wherein Pascal’s purpose is “not to 
convert but to divert, not to prove but 
to disprove, not to demonstrate but 
to remonstrate”; as the text of 
the “ascendancy of the Son”; as 
“contratext" rather than “intertext” of 


to the Ecrits sur la Grdce, and above 


Pascal is quoted throughout in 
Nelson’s own, occasionally eccentric 


(to an English reader) translation. The 
desirability of this seems questionable 
on two counts: first, he uses a good deal 
of quotation from early and less well- 
known material, recently edited by 
Jean Mesnard. Would this not be more 
valuable in the original? Because, and 
second, this is hardly (pace the dust- 
jacket) a book for the non-specialist, 
taking as it does such extended account 
of these writings, using a good deal of 
modern criticallanguage, and devoting 
only one relatively short chapter to 
what is after all the most universally 
known’ of Pascal’s works. The 
bibliography is short and highly 
selective. - 

The book as a whole is substantial 
but tries to be too comprehensive. The 
difficulty of trying to organize, 
describe and contain in his life the 
writings of a man, much of whose 
corpus (let alone of whose biographical 
record) is manifestly fragmentary or 
incomplete is enormous. Nelson 
certainly gives us a possible reading of 
Pascal, though I think not a definitive 
one. He also incites us to consider, in a 
characteristically Pascaiian way, what 
sort of questions we might most 
pertinently ask of the available 
evidence in order to proceed further. 


Bi-centennial balance sheet 


John Hope Mason 

R. A. Leigh f Editor) 

Rousseau after 200 Years 
Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Bicentennial Colloquium 
299pp. Cambridge University Press. 

Q 521 23753 X 

1978 was the bicentenary of 
Rousseau’s death and throughout that 
year rousseaulstes, dix-ftuiltentistes. 
and birds of similar feather, gathered 
at conferences to discuss his work. This 
book contains the fourteen papers in 
English and French riven at the 
conference held at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, under the aegis of R. A, 
Leigh, the doyen of Rousseau scholars; 
it also contains much of the discussions 

■ which arose out of the papers. 

. The .initial aim of the conference was 

■ to draw up a '. balance-sheet of 
Rousseau’s achievement. After two 
hundred years such ait ambition might 
seem reasonable enough. But not with 


Rousseau: his writings still retain today 
the ability both to dazzle and bewilder 
which captivated or enraged his first 
readers. The great merit of this 
collection of papers is that it enables us 
to see why that is the case, what it is 
about his ideas and their presentation 
that makes him both so Important and 
at the same time so controversial a 
figure. 

Several papers deal with his literary 
manner, Michel Launay develops (he 
idea of an failure contra clue lie, a way 
of writing that implicitly (and 
explicitly) involves the reader, 
addressing him. appealing to him, 
provoking him. This notion has the 
virtue of stressing (he essentially non- 
dogmatlc character of Rousseau's 
work, but it is not precise enough to 
clarify what distinguishes it so sharply, 
from that of his contemporaries. Jean 
Starobinski's analysis is more acute. 
He calls attention to the way Rousseau 
alternately (in Starobinski's" terms) 
accuses and seduces; first he 
condemns, then he suggests something 
quite different. Starobinski. has .a 
tendency to overlook the fact that 
Rousseau’s judgments (and dreams) 
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obtain their value from the extent to 
which we perceive them to be accurate 
(or possible). His emphasis on 
Rousseau’s psychology ignores the real 
injustices of the worm Rousseau lived 
in, the actual attacks made on him, and 
so forth. Nevertheless, his analysis is 
extremely perceptive. Much of the 
force of Rousseau’s work undoubtedly 
stems from the way indictment ana 
evocation are not only juxtaposed but 
essentially linked: modern man has 
gone grievously astray but he still has 
the potential to set filing (and himself) 
aright. 

How this might come about is, of 
course, the most contested area of 
Rousseau's work. There is virtually no 
support nowadays for the idea thnt he 
was in some sense a totalitarian, but his 
political writings still cause confusion. 
In part this comes from simple mis- 
reading, the failure to t&ke account of 
what he meant by Souverain, 
gouvemement, and democratic, a 
failure evident in more than one of the 
papers here. But it also arises from 
certain difficulties and ambiguities In 
his ideas. This can be seen in the 
contributions of two of the outstanding 
exponents of Rousseau's thought - 
Robert Derathd, dealing with the place 
of private property in a fully equal 
society, and Bronislaw Baczko, on the 
different uses of language in political 
life. Both deal mainly with the Control 
social , though Baczko also makes use 
of the Essal sur Torlglne des tongues, a 
text which has come to occupy a 
prominent place in Rousseau studies. 
The other political writings - on 
Geneva, Corsica and Poland - do not 
give rise to such difficulties and they 
need to be taken into account in any 
overall assessment. But' it is no 
accident that the Contrat social exerts a 
particular fascination, for it displays so 
dearly Rousseau's ability to go 
to the fundamentals of any issue. 

This characteristic has long been 
recognized ; in hte political writing, 
What is remarkable is the extent to 
which it applies to other aspects of his 
■ work. It is evident in his anthropology, 
described hete by Robert Wokfer, and 
in his writings on music, excellently 
; dkcussedhy MarierEUsabeth Duchez; 
The latter throws a'rimrp light both on 
RousSeau's thoyaht-ptocesses and the 
emotional ‘impulses which lie behind 
tnqm. anq are accordingly of ipore than 
purely . usthotto interest.: , . J • ■ 

Amoni the other sutjfa dealt w^th 
. In this volume are ideas of Imagination' 
’of iiov?, MU M/s 
i -HmoaL .and- ot sentiment • generally. 
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In a late addition to Chapter 18 of 
Book n of the Essays, Montaigne 
asserts rather disingenuously that his 
book, unlike all other books, was not 
“made”, but somehow simply came to 
be,’ and that in latter years it has 
exerted as much influence upon its 
author as the author upon his creation. 
“Je n’ay pas plus faict mon livre 
que mon livre m’a faict, livre 
consubstantiel & son autheur.’’ The 
allusion to the Creed (gentium non 
factum, consubstantialem patrl ) is as 
dear os it is daring. Montaigne was not 
deterred from making it by the fear of 
clerical disapproval; but if he could 
have foreseen the flights of fancy to 
which this sentence has riven rise 
among twentieth-century critics of his 
work, he might perhaps have settled 
for something less flashy. 

The title of John O’Neill’s book is 
seriously misleading; he has relatively 
little to say (and virtually nothing that 
is new) about Renaissance habits of 
reading and writing. He does, on the 
other hand, have a great deal- to say 
about 'the “consubstantiality” of the 


to readers who perhaps do not have a 
very detailed acquaintance with 
Montaigne’s own text to point out the 
places where O’Neill bends his 
subject’s words, or the events of his 
life, in order to fit them into the desired 
pattern of "corporeality" and the rest. 
For example, nis epigraph is . . 
essays in flesh and bone", and he picks 
up these words again on jpage 128, 
Baying, “The Essays, as Montaigne 
himself tells us, are r essays in flesh and 
bone.’” What Montaigne in fact says, 
in Chapter 5 of Book III, is that if any 
readers of the Essays are sufficiently 
attracted by his text to want to meet, 
him,- they should just whistle and he 
will go and provide them with real live 
Essays in the flesh (“il n’est que de 
siffler en paume, je leur iray fournir 
des essays en cher et en os”). 

Again, warming to his theme, 
O’Neill affirms that writing was 
essential to Montaigne; “it was a dally 
undertaking that he could no more eo 
without than any other bodily 
function”, In fact afi the evidence we 
have suggests that the composition of 
the Essays was several limes 
interrupted for rs much as several 
years at a time. In saying things like 
r ‘Montolgne had to write; hTs life 


Essays with their author (on page 35 he 
informs us, with a fine disregard for tfce 
niceties of sixteenth-century theology, 
that “consubstantiality” was “the heart 
of the mass”), and about the 
“corporeal” qualities of Montaigne’s 
writing and of human experience 
generally. Thus from his first sixteen 
.pages alone. we learn that “Montaigne 
reads with his body”; that the Essays 
are “a continuous bodily inscription” 
and literacy itself a “bodily act of 
expression". Page 12 informs us that 
the Essays push on Steadily in a bqdily 
odyssey , while on page 13 we discover 
■‘•that ,f the Essays are Montaigne’s 
body" and on page 14 that “we are 
Time’s body”. A moment later the 
Essays "constitute a definite and 
eternal moment of carnal knowledge". 
, r.M? O’Neill’s language will no doubt 


for those of us whose lives are entirely 
taken up with reading and writing to 
realize that a man could read widely 
and write infinitely better than we do 
while also leading the lives of head of a 
noble family, politician and diplomat. 
But that is what Montaigne did. 

Writing was both less and more 
important to Montaigne than O Neill 
will allow. It was not his raison d'itre;K 
was, however, a craft on which ne 
spent much time and love, choosing, 


changing, adding and discarding words, 
in order to arrive at the most forces 1 
and satisfying combinations. O Neal * 
lack of sympathy with bis author 


.Rousseau a works, uv particular the 
ftrstpart of the Confessions, catne to be 


International Lihraiy = of 
Phenomenology and Moral Sciences of 
Which fie a' the general editor, and he 
.begins by telling us that he owes his 
interest in Montplgne to a prior love of 


one passage be fin improveriient upon 
another, coming from the pen. of tne 
same author7” This is assimijatiog 
writing to bodily function with & 
vengeaheel Montaigne, on the other 
hand, thought it was the very mark ot a 
perceptive reader to-be able_.loje« 
where a good author surpasses hlmseir. 
and to mow in detail bow he. does ». 
“weighing, words, • phrases .on 0 
inventions one by one*’ (Essays m* 

Such a- detailed consideration o 

Montaigne’s work clearly jj, 
appeal for Mr O’Neill; indeed it could 
:hot be undertaken in' a book auo 
whose quotations are given in pngio 
only.. *;• • 1 
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THEATRE 


Starting from Stratford 


Nicholas de Jongh 

Sally Beauman 

The Royal Shakespeare Company: A 
History of Ten Decades 
388{jjL Oxford University Press. 
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The installation of the Royal 
Shakespeare Company in its new 
London home at the Barbican centre 
coincided with reports that the 
company was experiencing financial 
anxieties of the kind which have 
sporadically bedevilled its existence in 
the last two decades. The conjunction 
of this d£bul with economic alarums 
gives piquancy and ironic relevance to 
Sally Beauman’s historical survey 
(which is misleading titled, since the 
"royal" and “company" designations 
were only acquired within the last 
twenty years). It is a merit of this 
fascinating, often well-researched but 
uneven account that Miss Beauman 
explains why the RSC has come to the 
Barbican . nurturing a discreet 
grievance that it is undersubsidized, 
undervalued and unloved in high 
places. Our premier theatrical 
company may sometimes resemblq, 
from the character of its public 
utterances, a youthful hypochondriac, 
with symptoms of paranoia and 
delusions of impending mortality, but 
the author shows that such an 
unsympathetic judgment needs to be 
tempered by awareness of the historic 
circumstances in which the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
.transformed itself from a provincial 
festival playhouse into an ensemble 
performing a classical and modem 
repertoire. The opposition to this 
metamorphosis was powerful and 
prolonged, . 

It was Peter Hall’s ambition to 
enlarge the scope of the Memorial 
Theatre, establishing.it in London as a 
company founded upon , long-term 
contract players and n^fT^ftfodto 
Shakespeare.' His scheme was first 
mooted in the late 1950s when the 
movement to build n National Theatre 
was gathering pace and urgency. Lord 
Chandos, the former Conservative 
cabinet minister, was the prime mover 
In that enterprise and appreciated that 
the Memorial Theatre's arrival in 
London could prejudice the creation of 
he National, since the government of 
th? day would not have readily 
contemplated the idea of subsidizing 
wo such i sepnrate organizations within 
We capital. The ensuing struggles, 
committee meetings, lobbying or 
politicians local and national, and 


.opaque decisions and 
coinproniise were a microcosm of the 
process by which artistic policy is 
achieved in England today. The 
« c ? nce . of ,l \e plan to amalgamate 
the National and the RSC was never 
& graced- Selwyn Lloyd, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, first 
refused to finance a National Theatre 
^ , th ^ w, ‘b>n months changed his 
mmd. Grandiose schemes, involving 
both companies and the Old Vic were 
vaguely considered. By 1962 when the 
, L- had finally withdrawn from any 
plan to be absorbed within the future 
mightiness of the National, Hall was 
becoming convinced that RSC subsidy 
was being blocked by the Arts Council. 
Subsequently both Lord Cottesloe, the 
Conservative Chairman of the Arts 
Council at the time, and Lord 
Goodman who succeeded him, as well 
as Jennie Lee, seem to have been 
characterized by Hall as opponents of 
the funding of two major national 
{beatres m London. Finally, when the 
RSC, after a public campaign and 
private letter-writing, received a 
subsidy for 1963-1964 it was given a 
Treasury warning that though ft might 
choose to operate on “a National 
Theatre level ’ this did not necessarily 
guarantee comparable subsidy. In that 
response and those words lies the 
reason for the company's long- 
standing financial problems. The 
government and arts establishment of 
the day never wanted the RSC in 
London. It does not seem to now, on 
any terms the RSC feels able to accept. 

Miss Beauman makes these crucial 
facts clear. But as befits someone 
whom the book-jacket describes as 
living with “RSC associate artist Alan 
Howard” she is a somewhat partisan 
observer in these matters and she 
makes some rather facile comparisons 
between the funding of tne two 
national companies, while failing to 
consider just why the RSC has never 
campaigned to persuade or force the 
councils within its Stratford environs to 
help with the subsidy of the Stratford 
theatre. Now It ishntpH th« Rm-himn 


the RSC cbuialeave its Midlands 
birthplace. The author would have 
strengthened her case by providing 
detailed figures which would show the 
extent to which the National pays all 
categories of its staff more than those 
at tne RSC. Nor can her analysis of 
these conflicts be regarded as definitive 
since she depends overmuch on the 
papers of the late Fordham Flower, 
then Chairman of the Stratford 

S ivernors. Dead men tell no tales but 
eir testimony needs to be weighed 


against the reports of those still alive, 
Laurence Olivier, involved with the 
National Theatre's creation, is 
acknowledged in the preface as a 


Said arid unsaid 


Barbara Wright 

Nathalie Sarkaute 

Pour^n oul ou pour uu non 

jt^6 0, " lmard ' 

Util?' aga i n ‘ brilliant, amusing 

Cl- Pjay. , • Nathalie Sarrautl 
mSv?“.u ^ . complications and 
Amr ^Pto® °f human relationships. 

again she takes as her 
s,mp,e * casual * 

P rota g°nists in Pour un oiti 
' thev?^ non 816 gJvnn no names, 
1 and Man 2 - 
wJS^elong Wends, but Man 1 is. 
21 b f u *' Ma " 2 has. recently 
a ^ d lng b!m» he goes 


her readers, to greet this “revelation” 
with the same stupefaction as that 
evinced by M 1. What is there in that to 
make such a song and dance about? 
Why read hidden depths into such an 
innocuous rejoinder? But the rest of 
her play convinces us of our error. 

Three of Mine Sarraute's main 
themes are craftily exposed i and 
graphically illustrated in this play: her 
conviction that ' almost all ; our 
relationships are not merely 
ambivalent but polyvalent; her equal 
conviction that it is rare for anything 
we say to be trivial or meaningless, 
even though words can give only the 
vaguest impression of what lies 
beneath them; and above.aH, her vital 
vendetta against the sloppy, or even 
evil, habit we have of only feeling safe 
when we have given everything a label, 
when-we have imprisoned other people 

Iaa _ In nmpnn-nnlM 



source but nowhere quoted, directly or 
otherwise. Lord Goodman and Lord 
Lottesloe, Jennie Lee and senior 
surviving Arts Council officials should 
nave been called in evidence. It is 
strange that Miss Beauman appears Id 
have consulted no Arts Council 
representative at all. 

The book’s two prime commitments 
t r ®, ™!? e carefully and vividly 
fulfilled. First she describes the 
sequence of events which brought the 
Memorial Theatre to its eventual 
surcess. Second she sketches a history 
of Shakespearian production in Britain 
as seen, fitfully, through Stratford's 
hundred-year history. The attention 
paid to theatrical politics and 
Shakespearian interpretation is well 
balanced. And it is most revealing to 
see the extent to which the same 
debates and arguments have been 
rehearsed and fought out over the 
years: the battle between autocratic, 
frugal management and visionary, 
revolutionary directors; the conflict 
between those who believed in the star 
system rather than an ensemble; 
austere styles of-production as opposed 
to the spectacular; the history-based 
approaches of William Poel in dispute 
with the modernizers or compro- 
misers. Those who subscribe to the 
thesis that arts bureaucrats, chairmen 
of theatrical boards, politicians of all 
sizes and hues and Arts Council 
eminences have tended to arrest and 
repress the development and vitality of 
the British theatre will here find fresh 
evidence to reinforce their views. IF 
there is a villain in the book it is surely 
the puritanical Archibald Flower for 
whom Miss Beauman reserves a wary 
admiration. He prowls suavely through 
the book, dominating forty of the most 
mediocre years of the theatre’s 
existence, penny-pinching, nagging, 
niggling, curtailing and concealing the 
extent of his own autocracy as 
Chairman. He ran the theatre like a 


Chairman. He ran the theatre like a 
family business, which in fact it was, 
packing the governing . board with 
relatives andpTace people, and was as 
* obsessed •araff atT'BST 1 n § VHfi 
though to far more destructive effect 
and with far less reason. 

Frank Benson, who was responsible 
for the repertoire during most of 
Archie Flower’s first two decades of 
control was as much a period-figure as 
his Chairman. This actor-manager was 
a scatterbrained egotist who in young 
manhood slept with his jaws tied up 
and would eat nothing but apple-tart 
for supper. His financial sense was 
negligible, and his Shakespearian 
repertoire narrow to the point of 
constriction., His productions, 
congealed in theatrical aspic, were!' 
happily revived through years of 


success: "C’est bflien ... ga". 

Whereas M 1 .thought he had Intended 
it as cordial encouragement. In just a 
few pages the ‘‘friends” pass through 
the most violently conflicting 
emotions: from anxious concern, to 
suspicion; on to regret, to sarcasm, 
anger, affection, , jealousy, 
exasperation, defensiveness, pathos, 
apprehension, embarrassment. 

Ail this Mine Sarraute achieves in 
her usual deceptively colloquial and 
laconic language, fme is adept at 
conveying a profusion of layers of 
simultaneous meanings and emotions: 
in a minimum of words. Cunningly, 
interestingly, intensely, dramatically, 1 
she presents us.wlth a panorama of the 
human comedy and invites us to make 
up own own minds. Her words are like 
silicon chips: apparently insignificant, 
biit vastly powerful. There, is never any 
rhetoric, but her use of metaphor Is of 


mediocrity. He adored the excesses of 
Victorian Shakespeare production and 
ms Midsummer Night's Dream, though 
lacking live rabbits, had fifty infant 
children ns fairies. Benson did not take 
liberties with Shakespeare's tcxLs he 

d£h. ,e£ ! !? ern , frecl >\ excising ’the 
slightest hint of sexual allusion. He 
loved cricket and all sports, sometimes 
collecting actors who were more adept 
on the field than the stage. But his 
regime was notable for the way in 
which major stars of the Edwardian 
theatre like Forbes- Robertson and 
Martin Harvey were imported for 
seasons. This was thanks to Flower's 
intervention. 

But it was also Flower who behaved 
foolishly in the early 1930s when the 
mild festival director William Bridacs- 
Adams aspired to crente an ensemble 
company and tried lo revitalize 
Stratford with the alien, exciting ideas 
of Komisarjevsky. Reinhardt, Poel 
and Guthrie, the last of whom might 
have helped in formingnn alliance with 
the Old Vic. Drldgcs-Adnms was 
flummoxed by Flower’s financial 
restrictions, his hostility to everything 
except plain man’s Shakespeare, the 
Inadequate rehearsal time and the tiny 
salaries for actors. Bridges- Adams 
resigned in despair and lhe theatre 
declined for a decade. Flower’s son 
Fordham, who succeeded him after the 
war, showed as little sense by soon 
dismissing Sir Bany Jackson, recently 
installed as director, for reasons lo do 
with Jackson’s indecisiveness, his 
reluctance to engage stars and perhaps 
the fact that he was homosexual. At 
roughly the same time the governors of 
the Old Vic sacked Laurence Olivier 
and Ralph Richardson from their posts 
as directors, soon after these two men 
had brought the company to its 
pinnacle of achievement. Tiien they 
closed down the Old Vic’s theatre 
centre and school run by Glen Byam 
Shaw, an experimental theatre project 
supervised by Michel St Denid who had 
the misfortune to be foreign, and -a 


had returned. 

At least the closing of these doors 
meant that the discarded men were 
available to aid the Memorial 
Theatre s new director Anthony 
Quayle in his successful efforts to 
establish Stratford as a fashionable and 
successful theatrical resort to which 


most of the famous players of the day 
would come. Quayle longed to see his 
theatre establishedjn London, but the 


time was not ripe.- Peter Hall achieved 
what Quayle had hoped to do. Miss 
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Beauman rends, a little unjustly, to 

ir.eT!!* 5 S |rafforti productions of the 
1950s as mere star parades, with 
incompatible acting styles conflicting 
with various directorial intentions. In 
making such an assessment she 
undervalues what was important. But 
she is surely correct to condense her 
^5^ n ’ of ,he lasI ,wo decades of the 
1 «>C s history into less than a hundred 
pages, since this period has already 
been subject to attention and analysis, 

J Tie most recent phase does represent a 
vindication of a century's endeavour. 
In the late nineteenth century the 
radical, romantic Charles Flower 
conceived the idea of an English 
theatre dependent upon subsidy, and 
thus not single-minded in its . 
commercial appeal, based upon the 
Duke of Meiningen’s ensemble 
company whose work he had seen. His 
endeavours to build the Memorial 
Theatre, achieved for £11 ,000, most of 
which he contributed himself, inspired 
national indifference. The metro- 
nolitan press sneered at length and the 
Daily Telegraph deplored the very idea 
of providing Shakespeare for dim- 
witted country folk. The RSC at the 
Barbican acknowledges the potency of 
Flower’s vision and Miss ficauman’s 
book establishes him as the unsung 
hero of our theatre. 

This then is a most readable piece of 
theatrical history, some portions of 
which arc retailed for the firs! time in- 
our generation. Bui the achievement is 
spoiled by the slack and clichd-riddeo 
writing style of the author. “The 
production was Just sufficiently on lhe 
edge of two eras to use to the full the 
aura of repressed Victorian sexuality”, 
or “The Revenger's Tragedy was 
flamboyantly theatrical, ' anti- 
naturaustic-the pitch of the glittering 
performances central to it was not 
down, but up”, are not untypical 
examples of her prose. There are also - 
some curious Actual errors which 
suggest the author is not folly at home 
in the world of arts politics. She 
misunderstands the complex process 
by which government funding of the 
arts is achieved. Equity has no 
Secretary-General. In common with 
other. Trade Unions It has a General 
Secretary. Jennie Lee was not Minister 
for the Arts in 1964. The position did 
not then exist. The name of Charles 
Marowitz, the distinguished director 
and critic is misspelt throughout, 
Numerous regional theatres did not 
face "Immediate” closure in 1974-75. 
Harcourt Williams did not “usher in” 
the great days at the Old Vic, nor did 
that theatre merely secure the services 
of stars for "occasional" seasons. ■ 
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that she did : have her - own 
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Dr Jack Dominion's work in the urea of 
sexuality and marriage, and marital 
breakdown in particular, together with 
the Marriage Research Centre which 
he founded and still serves, have 
earned him (he gratitude of many 
people, whether through reading or 
personal contact , because his approach 
is essentially that of a healer. The 
research and experience which he has 
gathered and the analysis and Insight 
which he provides are placed at the 
service of hurt and hopeful human 
lives; this is the background to the 
detailed and copious collect ion of data 
and conclusions to he found in the 
present volume. 

In a sense this is not one but two 
books, one of which struggles free of 
the other , for its chief importance docs 
not lie in its accumulation of useful and 
well -documented information about 
the socio-culfurni, psychological and 
spiritual aspects of marriage - in all its 
stages of development, from its basis in 
infantile and childhood affect Ivity 
through to mature years, with the 
„ various problems, risks and 
possibilities of each. All this is 
valuable, but from somewhere behind 
it another book begins to emerge, 
which Is about a long-term concern of 


the author - the attempt to discover 
how the Christian notion of marriage 
can justify itself in the kind of society 
this bonk (among hundreds of others) 
describes. The publisher's description 
and the author’s introduction focus on 
the search for a definition of the 
essence of Christian marriage in terms 
of “availability”, and much of the book 
is taken up with the examination of 
those psycho-social factors which make 
it hard for people to be available to 
each other. 

As Dominian stresses, the 
description of what is basic to Christian 
marriage has changed radically not 
once buL several times in the centuries 
of Christian history, sometimes for the 
better and sometimes for the worse. 
The changes have been due not only to 
political and economic pressures 
reflected by, theologized upon and 
legislated for by the official Church, 
but also to deeper culture l-spiritflal 
upheavals occurring in reaction to this 
political and ecclesiastical strait-jacket 
on human feeling, and affecting 
attitudes to relationships, including 
even married ones eventually, in spite 
of all that the official moralists could 
do. It is only fairly recently that 
Christian thinkers have been willing to 
notice and acknowledge the fluidity of 
Chrislinn definitions of the basic 
realities 1 that make a marriage 
Christian. Mostly, and quite 
understandably, the Church has 
merely blessed the current cultural 
forms, while attempting- (though not 
always with success or even with much 
energy) to encourage standards of 
justice and humanity within them, and 
exhorting husbands to be gentle and 


wives to be submissive. So theologians 
now have to wrestle rather comically 
with the fact that what had been 
assumed to be an unchanging and God- 
given norm has in fact changed, and 
that it is now necessary to make 
theological sense of what is really 
happening to people spiritually under 
the heading of marriage. As they do 
this, however, only a few seem to 
notice that all through Christian 
history there has been an underground 
movement in the area of sexuality, 
which only marginally affected the 
official teaching out touched people 
deeply. One symptom of this was the 
fact, not often referred to in the history 
of marriage, that in the Middle Ages 
and later a large number of “celibate” 
clergy had female partners to whom 
they were not married but with whom 
their relationship was known, accepted 
and often permanent and fruitful. A 
network of other such Illicit but 
recognized and long-term sexual 
relationships wove its way through the 
legal marital arrangements, and clearly 
many or these were not only personally 
but socially acceptable at least within 
the particular milieu. 

This is an example of the peculiar 
problems facing modem theologians of 
marriage, who can no longer in honesty 
be as narrowly selective in their choice 
of terms of reference as those earlier 
ones who simply ignored the human 
significance or such relationships and 
lumped the whole lot under the 
heading of “sin”. If we are to use 
“availability” as a category with which 
to evaluate a Christian relationship we 
are opening the door to a very different 
kind of theology. In the area of human 


emotions the task is not just a matter of 
finding a different description for 
Christian marriage - “covenant” rather 
than “contract*', for instance, and 
“availability” rather than “obligation" 
- but of taking into account the whole 
range of human affeclivily as it relates 
to the potentially fertile man-woman 
sexual relationship. 

Dr Dominian's book is a step in the 
right direction. His dose study of the 
conditions for a well developed 
relationship, and of the reasons why so 
many do not develop well, makes clear 
the breadth of the oasis on which an 
attempt to articulate the spiritual 
reality of marriage must build. But this 
is only a first step, only a door opened. 
So this “second" book which emerges 
is perhaps not so much a whole book as 
an introduction to much more work, 
and perhaps what it has opened is not 
so much a door as - to put it crudely - a 
can of worms, or- to put it poetically - 
Pandora’s box. 

Two things already begin to escape 
from the can: the effect on marital 
relations of political changes, and of 
the women’s movement. These two 
subjects do find a respectable place in 
the study, but it does not really reflect 
the full impact of either on human lives 
and emotions, perhaps partly because 
the couples themselves on whose case 
histories the research is built are often 
not fully aware of the influences that 
are deepest in their lives. The 
emotional problems seem to be 
worked out mostly against a 
background of stable employment, 
unaffected by fear of war or major 
political change. Yet the reality.of our 


lives is an increasing financial 
uncertainly for nearly everyone, and 
fluctuating levels of fear about the 
future of our country and our race. 
Even the women’s magazines (always a 
good barometer of social weather) 
reflect a concern with pollution, 
inflation and the arms race. This is not 
merely the background to the forming 
of relationships from childhood on, it Is 
woven right into them. The kind, 
duration, expectations and limits of 
relationships are affected, whether 
negatively by avoidance of the issues, 
or by the search for alternatives to such 
a society and its emotional parameters, 
a search no longer pursued only by (be 
young and footloose, but rapidly 
assuming socially significant 
proportions. 

Similarly, Jack Dominian’s book 
does not do more than touch the 
fringes of the effects of the women’s 
movement, (For all its warmth and 
vision this is very much a man’s book.) 
More needs to be done, but it cannot 
be done in this way. Cor the 
phenomenon which is coming to be 
referred to as the “emergence of the 
feminine" changes so much in our 
thinking and reeling that we are 
entering a new country entirely. The 
effect on cultural consciousness, on 
attitudes, roles, family and social work 
patterns, on goals, priorities and 
methodology, whether domestic, 
social, Industrial or political, is 
beginning to be felt like the tremors 
that precede an earthquake. When this 
earthquake is over the landscape will 
no longer be recognizable; and all our 
theology, 'sociology, psychology and 
history will have to be rewritten. 
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Liturgies and Trials: The?, 

Secularization of Religious Language 

2J5pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £12. . ■ 
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• The- collapse of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ihe last twenty years, the 
destrufctiori of its liturgy and the 
dispersal of the faithfurhave been 
principally the work of popes, bishops 
and clerical experts of various kinds, all 
persuaded, like their . Protestant 
brethren, that they were about the 
Lord's business. It was rightly seen that 
' the task, of changing, .the face of 
Western Christendom whs best 'set in 
; hand by the invention of new liturgies, 

! written by well-qualified - committees of 
experts, to replace Ihe patrimony of 
the . ages, Richard K, Fenn'fc 
examination in Liturgies ahd Trials of 
the difference between liturgical and 
secular language grently sharpens our' 
understanding of the process of 
secularization Involved in this outburst 
of clerical nativity. • 1 

The focus of the book is upon the use 
•' of religious language and religious 
notions lit several, notable American 
trials. in particular the case of Karen 
Anrj Quinlan wfrose family -wont to 
court (o ask, on religious grounds, Orel 
she should be allowed to die, since her 
life was only being prolonged by 
extraordinary measures. • Thus the 
. confrontation : between religious 
t : bngdage arid, the geculAr language of 
; the . court -provides Fcrin .with the 
.' matter (Or fils cohsiderallon in more 
neniirpl terms of the, differences 


which are themselve deeds, and secular 
words which stand at some critical and 
examinable distance from the deeds 
they represent: 

The difference is between language 
that constitutes reality by being 
uttered and language that simply 
stands foi; reality.. Secularization 
drives the opening wedge between 
language and reality. 

■ The central example of religious, 
liturgical speech is found In the words 
of consecration at the heart of the 
Mass, which make present on the altar 
the Body and Blood of Christ ex opera- 
operato . as the direct consequence of 
the fact that the words are uttered by a 
priest; and in some less resoundingly 
explicit way all liturgical language’ 
effects what It signifies. Those who qre 
present as the uturgy of the 'Church 
takes place tfo not enquire whether 
: those who apeak the words mean what 
they say, or whether they are in some 
way playing a linguistic gome, using 
words theatrically or ironicnlly or 
deceitfully. This is because Ihe words 
used do not belong to those who use 


sincere,; felt, coming 'from the heart; 
rather they are in the first place used 
; because in this Circumstance they have 

■ always been used - we say these words 

■ because our fathers said tnenwarjd it is 
from this sanctified tradition that they 
derive the authority to be the religious 
reality they signify. If the words are 
also sppkdn sincerely, then that is very 
much to the personal benefit of the 

' sincere speaker 1 pf them! but the 


between these two.ldrjds Of human 
speech. The . . differences^ : ,'are 
convincingly shown, to be profound 
and; although the book Is somewhat 
repetitive and rather obscurely and 
inelegantly written, the writer!* insight 

into tnerelatibnshlp bet 

secular speech and spec 
God Is altogether mo 
thnn the 


the way of euthqrUy to a traditional 
liturgy, rather, it is the caseithnt the' 
lituvay itself confers authority upon the 
Speaker* 

Secular words have their being at the 
• moment ,yv® speak them because We 
1 have chosen that they shall have it; 
, ‘they arc to some decisive degree our 
- creatures. ' New jlturgiCS have their 
. being: because a group! 0 f Modern 
:. clergymen havq etofe that they shall 
I have. it, or sometimes because the 
parish 


create, in effect, a new one and at 
the same time to romind the faithful 
that the connection between lan- 
guage and reality depends upon the 
scholarly and critical discretion of 
those with esoteric and historical 
knowledge .... The lay worshipper 
thus becomes a lay critic of the 
liturgical text during periods of 
liturgical revision. 

Liturgical renewal, then, is a form of 
secularization, and may be seen to be 
one aspect of the modern clergyman’s 
insistence upon being of the world. 

The distinction between secular and 
religious language Is made in 
somewhat these terms by Fenn, though 
he is more temperate in his attitude 
towards liturgical vandals than I feel 
inclined to be, and indeed preserves a 
coolly professional and detached 
stance in his .discussion of religious 
language - which is perhaps what has 
led him to neglect a further area of 
consideration. In the secular world, 
events are so vividly present to uS that 
the language usod of them is inevitably - 
not ■ generally In the business of 
“constituting’ 1 them. Religious events,' 
by contrast, are known bytaith, so (hat 
here language has far more work lo do, 
it being the apprehensible dimension 
of things unseen; but religious truth 
must not be seen, as perhaps it Is in this 
book, as terminating in resonant and 
authoritative religipus language. 
Beyond such language, the believer 
must assert the final authority of 
certain religious events, like the Virgin 
. Birth pr the ■ Resurrection. If the 
Resurrection did not < physically and 
actually occur one day. then all the 
solemn wordi • about ft^ amount to 
nothing much: • 

‘ The process of secularization 
Engaged In by modem religious 
thinkers may certainly be s movement 
from resonant - and ** authoritative 
ttUgfeus language to secular talk, but it 
may . a|sot move In. this mho tifrcctitoi 
from a point . further along the 
continuum, so that We have the 
spectacle qf modem ttieolortr 
mindedly refusing thq vulgar assertion 
that the Resurrection • ever actually 

hnntiArta/l .m/t ' I- . •_% 
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David Tracy 

The Analogical Imagination: 

Christian Theology and the Ctilture 
of Pluralism 
467pp, $CM. £12.50. 
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The position of theology In modern 
Western culture is perplexing. In many' 
serious accounts or that culture, it will 
scarcely figure at all. In an intellectual 
and often in a social perspective, It 
seems to be a marginal matter, the 
preoccupation of a small, left-over 
minority. Yet once a historical 
dimension is admitted,, it looms large 
and becomes the indispensable tool for 
understanding modernity itself. And 
within its own world, theology shows as 
much vigour .and enterprise as many 
other Subjects, some of which may also 
seem to be. in our fragmented culture, 
small and segregated spheres of 
interest. To take one symptom,: the 
range of most degree courses In 
theology is now much wider than it was 
oven twenty or thirty years ago, and 
they reveal a lively awareness of many 
neighbouring disciplines, What i* 
more, by the nature of its subject- 
matter, the reflective or systematic 
(rather than the merely historical or 
literary) treatment* of theology retains 
• a comprehensive, “queen -, of the 
sciences” character. After all, 
supposing it to be about something 
real, it does treat of “the whole” in a 
. way that is true of no other form of 
human enquiry, ■ 

This sense of a , large-scale 
theological, .canvas |s not commonly 
found in current English theological 
writing, but it Is prominent In some 
American scholarship, of which David 
■■TVacyY book is a not untypical 
example. It Tanges over a vast field of 
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with the gatruft of available options. 
Instead, ms tfermen&Kttca) tool is “the 
analogical imagination" - the readiness 
to discern similarities (in what one sees 
as reality, and in the positions taken by 
others) which will shift and enrich 
one’s own perception. It is an 
interpretative method based on, the 
frank, even glad, ' acceptance’ of 
diversity In Christian theology. Such an 
acceptance by no means prevents the 
individual theologian from adopting 
his own particular focus. In Tracy s 
case, the choice falls on the idea of all 
things as “graced” by God. 

Neither the concepts involved-in the 
“analonjcnl imagination” nor the idea 
of reality as ‘'graced” may appear 
startlingly original (and the latter 
seems to leave much of human 
experience somewhat tightly touched). 
More striking is the discerning account 
of the diverse ways in which theology 
relates to Its three "publics”, church, 
academy and society in general. io 
each it has a different approach, but to 
all three it has a legitimate right ot 
address. It may seem that stncUy 
church theology, that is, systematic 
reflection upon the Christian tradition 
from within (as distinct from both 
philosophy of religion and the practical 
application of religious insights in 


Justification is found, by invoking an 
analogy with art or literature, that » 
the idea of the "classic” - a writing. 


but ; a . - comprehensive ecumenism 
pervades the work. He sets but to face 
•unflinchingly the 


symbol, Idea, event or person which, 
oyer the years; establishes itself as a. 
fertile ground for creative thought apo 
imagination, Wholly legitimately, 
religion offers such classics to the 
public forum . as well as for the circle or 
the faithful, and .-invites, their 
consideration as agents for. tne 
transformation or enhancement of our 
lives. For Christian theology, - Jesus 
hlniself may "be seen, In 
framework, as the supreme “classic . 

, : -The book makes a sustained attempt 
ia. plape Christian theology on ti»e 
iubllc stage, with its own proper claim* 

this 
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Hostage 
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The 444-day captivity of the American 
hostages in Tehran in 1979— SI was 


precipitated by errors of omission on 
the part of tne US government as 


surely as the recent Falklands war was 
by those of the British government. In 
each case both the letter and the spirit 
of international law was flouted by an 
unpredictable aggressor; but in each 
case the complacency and neglect of a 
major world power led to potentially 
grave international crises, unspeakable 
ordeals for its citizens, and avoidable 
loss of life. 


Pierre Salinger’s retelling of the 
Iranian saga, though dispiritingly 
leaden-footed, reminds one more 
clearly than ever how US intelligence 
almost wilfully failed to foresee the fall 
of the Shah, and clumsily misread the 
consequences. President Carter had 
been warned by the potential hostages 
themselves that the admission of the 
exiled Shah to the United States would 
most likely lead to a siege of the US 
Embassy tn Tehran, yet he chose to 
admit him for hospital treatment In 
New York and professed to be 
surprised by the results. 

Just as the administration had 
foolishly failed to establish relations 
with the Shah's obvious successor, the 
. Aratollah Khomeini, while he was 
living in exile in Paris," 'Sirt P'Tt (FIT 
proceeded to forbid its representatives 
to have any dealings with the two 
Iranians most likely to produce results, 
Sadegh Qotbzadcn and Abolhassan 
Bani-Sadr, the one because he was 
suspected of being a Communist agent, 
the other because he was supposedly 
"too . anti-American”. It thus 
effectively cut off nil realistic channels 
of contact, let alone negotiation, with 
Khomeini's Iran, and was eventually 
. forced to proceed -this Is the thrust of 
Salinger’s story- through a curious and 
unconvincing array ot international 
lawyers, journalists, businessmen and 
. do-gooden. 

All this was set against a 
background, unsurprisingly, of a 
cbmpiete failure by the US 
government to understand the nature 
of the Iranian revolution, that is, the 
mentality and motivations of a 
revolutionary Islamic republic - as 


The price of ransom 


reflected not just by its leadership, hut 
by dissident elements over whom it 
could exercise little or no control. It 
should be said that Iranian 
understanding of the US constitution 
was little more adequate: the Iranians 
found it impossible to believe, for 
instance, that the President did not 
nave the constitutional power to force 
the courts to instruct international 
banks to tum over large amounts of 
other people’s money. 

There was a huge culture-gap 
blocking the way to resolution of the 
crisis: not simply, as always, between 
the State Department and the National 
Security Council, but between a society 
based on traditional Judeo-Christian 
ethics and a particularly fanatical 
version of Islam. (Americans were 
startled, for instance, when students 
of Islam were wheeled on to tele- 
vision chat-shows to explain that 
some of these people might actually 
want to become martyrs to their 
national cause.) This was what made 
the fundamental stumbling-block, 
America’s failure to acknowledge any 
guilt in past interference in Iran’s 
internal affairs, so acutely provocative. 
Americans grew to understand and 
even sympathize with Iranian hatred of 
the Shah and of his secret police, 
Savak, notoriously linked with the 
CIA; but many could not understand 
that these twin hatreds were essentially 
and logically directed beyond those 

S ts towards the United States 


Anthony Holden 


the early days uf the impasse, he 


brazenly capitalized on the traditional 
‘ ' cvofai 


tendency of any country, hut especially 
of those as unashamed of their 
patriotism as the Americans, to rally 
round their leader in a moment of 
crisis. Unprecedented inflation and 
unemployment rales were thus 
forgot ten as Ihe nation looked to its 
leader and boosted him in chose all- 
important and ubiquitous polls. 


Senator Edward Kennedy, in any 
other circumstances a substantia I 
challenger for the Democratic 
nomination, was dills effectively 
bound and gagged, and his presidential 
aspirations cruelly stifled. Such 
gestures as dimming the lights on the 
national Christmas tree, and leaving it 
standing behind the While House 
throughout their captivity, did much 
more for Carter's emotional support 
around the nation than for the 
hostages' hopes of eventual release. 
Only at the very end of the campaign 
proper against Reagan, after falsely 
raising expectations at so many 
strategic moments, did Carter find that 
the issue had begun to back-fire against 
him. It is little wonder that several of 
the hostages refused to speak to him 
when the tormer President, as he was 
by then, flew to the US Air Force base 
at Wiesbaden, to greet them on their 
way home. 


Nor were the Russians exactly 
helping. There are those who argue 
that President Carter’s inadequate 
response to the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan emboldened the Iranians 
to their subsequent outrages. What is 
certain is that It suited the USSR for 
Carter's energies to be expended on 


aTffis'rof^nuSg 4 COTconti^tf’on 
the Camp David peace process and the 
SALT It treaty had distracted him 
from the danger in Iran in the first 
place. It is not all-American anti- 
communist paranoia that has Salinger 
proclaiming that “working through 
people inside and outside Iran, the 
Soviet Union did everything possible 
to block release of tbe hostages and 
Inflict maximum humiliation on the' 
United States”. The Russians, 
moreover, were cannlly aware of the 
final and perhaps most signal 
ingredient of the tragedy, of which 
Salinger does not make enough: 
President Carter was running fOT re- 
election. 


businessman named Hector Villafdn 
and (he distinguished Bgyptian 
newspaper editor, Mohammed Heikal. 
Though a mere sideshow to history, 
this story makes absorbing reading; we 
are even, at times, prepared to forgive 
Salinger his prose style. 


In retrospect, as the time, I believe 
that Carters cynical exploitation of the 
plight of the hostages, to what he 
thought would prove his own dom- 
estic political benefit, considerably 
worsened their prospects of release. In 


.Salinger’s account of the main events 
i* fairly humdrum, though it is a delight 
to be reminded that the US Secret 
Service code-named the Shah “DC 10 
screw" (perhaps they, if not Carter, 
had sensed the danger he represented) 
and of other moments of. farce: 
Gotbzadeb spoiling Ms own plans for 
the Shah to be arrested In Panama by 
forgetting about time differences and 
announcing the event before it had 
happened. , 

“Historical judgements” concludes 
SaJlnger in his epilogue, “are always 
easier to make In hindsight.” He does 
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■ ; kS w ^? r ^ ers think of themselves as 
' * 22JR-' “i ihe vanguard of over- 
and of suffcringi New 
.‘ .* w k» a etty of aliens, of the UDrooted 


of his alienation. As a 
^temrier of this urban comedy, there 
tha- 06 , et fo r foreign correspondent 
Si^chael i : Leapman . Yankee 
bHHHS' Ji! 8 delightful collection of 

TiWJfif rfirinrtt frnm -Wew 


to eat, so the marvels of franchise 
restaurants apd his mouth-watering 
description of Kansas City spare-ribs 
capture . something essential in 
America's pursuit of pleasure. A good 
sport, Leapman findsWmself variously 
elected vice-president of bis gardening 
dub, refereeing his sort’s soccer match, 
blind drtink at tbe Kentucky Derby. 
“One way Of coping with New York is 
to sit back and let Jt flow over you.” He 
goes with the flow; and the result is a 
smart and tnisensational look at a 
complex society:' 

But Leapman Is also a true Bnt, a 
man brought up in a society based on 
an ethicor scarcity aot abundance; and 
he half a sceptical eye for the American 
excesses pf wealth, power, and -work. 

bombarded ov 


“It is about themselves", de 
Tocqueville wrote, “that Americans 
are really excited/ Leapman pursues 
this American narcissism with shrewd 
pieces on American etiquette,- self- 
improvement' books and self-assertion 
courses. The American praam is not 
so much a dream of winning, as a fear 
of not losing. This lends a murderous 
insecurity totally life, The tension 
echoes obliquely through these pages- 
in the violent,, hectonng bravado of 
Watergate felon G. Gordon Ltddy on a 
lecture toiijr; in the fear of the residents 
of Roosevelt felartd,- where Leapmaq 
lived, that the filming of 'A “hostage 
thriller 0 which used the Roosevelt 
Island-Manhattan tram, plight Inspire 
the restless natives to imitate art. 
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^Pfean has just the right qualities 
jiw.*nd absurdities of 
I? i ’^bargalji hunter, he iir 
aqdhorrified by the 
S^jjfethprt of merchandise and 
"it isthe American V^y 
Of foe appeflte' to 
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Xeapmad; like the New Yorkers he 
loves, prefers.not to dwell too long oq 
thevioltmce. Mne the less, he ends hfr 
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bdok with a piece about an ape, al Delta 
very Intelligent- bnfe.\ The apO in 
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not explain how they cun be made 
otherwise. But he then proceeds to 
reach one with which one must register 
emphatic agreement. “Did the Linitcd 
State", he asks, “learn a lesson in Iran 
and is it adjusting some uf its concepts 
of foreign policy to accommodate (he 
necessary change? The answer to that 
question is a loud no\" This summer’s 
events in Washington, though under a 
different President, prove that what 
held good (or, perhaps, bad) then still 
docs so: the US government through a 
longstanding and chronic failure to 
establish a settled method of 
developing and enunciating its foreign 
policy, thereby fails to develop a policy 
capable of resolving crises like these. 
Only when set in the context of a 
coherent global foreign policy cun such 
crises ue effectively managed. 
Presidential thinking for too long now 
has consisted rather in exercises of 
“damage control” in the vacuum left by 
the absence of a co-ordinated nttitude 
lo world events. The Reugan 
administration, having, like its 
predecessor, already lost its original 
Secretary of Slate and Notional 
Security Adviser, does not hold -out 
much hope of future improvement. 


Salinger’s account largely ignores all 
this, partly because he has an 
apparently unshakeable faith in the US 
presidency per se (he was press 
secretary to President Kennedy in 
1960-63) but more because, as ABC 
Television’s bureau chief in Paris, his 
prime concern Is to tell us of his own 
Involvement in the “secret 
negotiations" for the hostages’ release 
conducted by a French lawyer of his 
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somewhat 1 dubious Argentinian 


The hazards of out modern world 
can scarcely be better illustrated than 
by the fate of two BBC TV newsmen 
who were assigned to travel to Iran to 
caver the US hostage story. As they 
stood in the lobby of the Iranian 
Embassy in London, being refused 
visas (to their evident relief), armed 
gunmen burst through the aoor and 
took them hostage. Tt was April 30, 
1980, just a few days after tne low- 
point of the hostage saga, the abortive 
rescue attempt in which eight 
Americans died, The London siege 
was to end in an equally dramatic, 
though smaller-scale, rescue 
rfrfbtr, In-' 
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-which ‘ no innocent fives 
were lost. Now the two BBC men (one 
of whom was released after two days 
with stomach trouble, the other held 
for the fell six . days) have 


understandably tried to profit frum 
their ordeal by writing a brink about it. 

The book opens in the worst prose 
traditions of the Sunday Tima Insight 
team ("Sami Mohammed AH, code 
name The Fox. looked down as the 
British Airways Trident stood almost 
on its toil and forced its way away from 
Ihe tarmac at Heathrow airport.") It 
subsequently settles down, but a 
helping hand is sorely needed to flesh 
out some of the characters who flit 
fascinatingly through (his narrative, 
but who by its cna hnve all merged - 
hopelessly into one animphous Muslim 
mess. 

I am no fan of the S AS, nor indeed of 
those aspects uf the British character 
which they seem to represent, but one 
is constantly impressed by their skill at 
developing h correct understanding of 
whatisgoingon inside a building under 
siege. The police, meanwhile, seem to 
be almost wilfully misunderstanding 
(he psychological slate of the terrorists. 
At the end Chris Cramer and Sim 
Harris qre forthright in their 
conclusions, both from eyewitness 
evidence and subsequent research; they 
do riot stop far short of accusing the 
SAS of murder. 

It is a great pity the book was not^ 
belter edited, for one develops 
enormous fellow-feeling with these 
twenty-six hostages, especially with 
Harris (Cramer’s post-release ” Notes 
from Outside” peter away Into special 
plead! ru; to expiate his feelings of 
guilt). It Is unusual to have n first-hand 
account of so appalling an ordeal 
from someone who is familiar witn 
police tactics and such psychological 
aspects as the "Stockholm Syndrome" , 
and Harris’s cool intelligence, 
impresses. But with a little mote 
expertise what is an absorbing and 
.somewhat harrowing book could have 
become an important social document 
from which the political and military 
authorities, the police and all potential 
future hostages could have Learnt a 
good deal. 
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UTERARY CRITICISM 


Connective crises 


Reading reverently 


Nigel Wheale 


Burton Hatlen (Editor) 

George Opium: Man and Poet 
514 pp. National Poelry Foundation, 
305 EM Building. University of 
Maine, Orono, Maine 1)4469. 

0 915032 53 8 


to word nnd from line to line in a literature, Open's poetry dearly . , . . 

continual crisis, with perception and emerges asa major political statement. John otBClinieWSKl 

meaning simultaneously at issue. But. and the essays by John Peck and m 

the poems offer much more than an Rachel Blau DuPlessis are valuable „ 1T , D __ o Mrr n 

intensive local attention: they imply here: Peck writes well about the nALLKi 1 aMlin 

the most wide-ranging political unsentimental nature of Oppen s The Tension of the Lyre: Poetry m 

questions. political intuition. The peculiarly Shakespeare's Sonnets 

Burton Hallen’s anthology of general and impersonal address of the 172 p p. San Marino. CA: Huntingtor 

twen tv-eight articles and two P«iw s seen as aw** for a W 


John Stachniewski 

Hallett Smith 


Smith allows, in, for instance, fo 
simultaneous expression of infatuation 


questions. political intuition, i nc peculiarly Shakespeare s Sonnets 

l «xv ,a, s^ am s 8y £ m “ arin0, CA: Huming,on 

Sffanfe; assffj-M — _ - 

™ /arts sa 

time: !l)c book follows Ihe format of its indicates how the sequence examines usefu| di^ussion of Shakespeare's 
series, which began with Zukofsky l J] e relations in society between the wi u noI ma ke them more 

(1979) and Bunting (19#)), and will Many and the One. complicated than they seem but less 


There is a "Peanuts'' cartoon in which 
Charlie Brown says lo Lucy. "Cio 
ahead, tell me what I've been saying 
. . . tell me what you've heard . . 
and Lucy replies: “To, n, of, nil, hut, 
nnd the. Lucy intends to be hi usque, 
but she inadvertently demons! rates 
how important it is to attend to the 
smallest connective effects in 
language. This may stand asa powerful 
commentary on George Oppen's 
poetry, ami more iipt, unfortniiutcly, 
thnn many of the articles in George 
Oppen: Man and Poet. In un interview 


the relations in society between the ^ pw „ . w ju nol make them more 
Many and the One. complicated than they seem but less 


continue with May barton, carios 

Williams, Reznikoff and Olson. The Rachel Blau DuPlessis makes a 
editors niin to make available more schematic but telling comparison 
information and views about poets between the ideologies of Pound and 
whom they consider to hove been Oppen, and the consequences of these 
neglected, rather than to give for their respective poetries. The 
“definitive" assessments. In the essays which try to define the 

present collection this has led to some philosophical background are much 


place", may also be resentfully 
ambiguous, implying that the third of 
the brain which the judgment should 
occupy has been usurped by the 
imagination and that this has skewed 
the poet's perception of the Dark 
Lady. 

After Smith’s evasiveness it is 
exhilarating to read of Shakespeare's 
truculent eighteenth-century editor, 
George Steevens, who fell an “equal 
measure of disgust and indignation 1 * at 


so". Seriously undertaken, such a measure 'of disgust nnd indignaiiorrat 
Rachel Blau DuPlessis makes a project would be far from the modest_ sonnet 20’s “fulsome panegyrick 
hematic but telling comparison one it seems 'since dlstfusfot hie addressed to a male object. Steevens 
tween the ideologies of Pound and Empsonian delight in multiple also detected a botanical inaccuracy in 
apen. and the consequences of these meanings (which has influenced recent oum ber 54 and proclaimed it as absurd 


with Ihc editor of' this collection of weaknesses such us wordy writing and 
essays .Oppcn says, "All u long I've hud diffuse concepts appear particularly 
a sense mat the structure of the gluringwhcn matched ugninst Oppen's 


rather informal editing: many points weaker; the perfunctory use of some 0 f problem poems (such as “They that 
arc repeated from artiefe to article .and concepts from Heidegger does not have power to hurt"). But Hallett 


sentence closes off the little words. 
That's where the mysteries are. in the 
little words. 'The' and ‘und’ arc the 
greatest ntvsl cries of all." For Oppen 
the crisis of modern poetry lias been u 
matter of connectives, the syntax: his 
own poetry bus only been arrived at 
' through scrupulous accuracy, both in 
the formal organization of the poems 
and in their largest ethical statements. 

For this reoson Oppen's writing is 
known to be arduous und noble. The 
poet's arguments proceed from word 


own stringent standards. 

The opening section offers a number 
or political nnd philosophical contexts 
for Oppen's poetry. Eric llombcrgcr 
demonstrates how marginal the first 
sequence. Discrete Series (1934), was 
to the mainstream of left-wing work 
during the 1930s; a journal such as The 
New Masses wanted directly 
propagandist writing or proletarian 
memoirs, and Oppen’s elliptical 
writings would not do. Yet, despite his 
obvious distance from crudely socialist 


concepts from Heidegger aoes nor 
usefully add to a reading of the poems. 
One problem is the eclecticism of 
approach in many articles: important 
issues about the writing are nol 
clarified where contradictory views arc 
being offered (a poet cannot be 
simultaneously “materialist" and 
“mythopoeic", as these readings 
claim). 

The poet’s wife Mary contributes a 
graceful memoir about her life with 
Oppen in Maine, and this adds physical 


nave power to Hurt ). out fiaueii 
Smith seems to favour a more general 
let-up from an intellectual pressure 
widen he feels distorts the sonnets’ 


„ Empsonian deiignt in multiple also detected a botanical inaccuracy in 

Oppen, and the consequences of these meanings (which has influenced recent DUm ber 54 and proclaimed it as absurd 
for ihcir respective poetries. The criticism, including Stephen Booths for the poet to assert in 63 that h< 
cssnys which try to define the bulky commentary) could only be “With Time’s injurious hand crusl 
philosophical background are much justified by exhibiting the plain sense an d o’erwom” as that a man "was f 

of problem poems (such as “They that *///«/ and then wounded". Smith ft 
have power to hurt ). But Hallett finds Steevens "more entertaining th. . . 
Smith seems to favour a more general enlightening") complains of his" 
e ?"; u P f 101 ? Intellectual pressure “(fogged pursuit of logic", opines that 

which he feels distorts the sonnets h e rea ds poetry as “fourteen-line 
qualities of feeling and verbal delicacy. S p ec imens of prose”, and prefers Ihe 
l am not sure that the poems emerge Victorian writer George Wyndham’s 
shining any more brightly. response to Shakespeare’s botanical 

Professor Smith is at his best when blunder as “sheer beauty of diction in 
he is cross-referring between the Shakespeare's sonnets which has 
sonnets and the plays. Even here, endeared them to poets": Wyndham, 
though, his significance-threshold can he says, "is reading the sonnets ss 
be worryingly low. He tracks through poetry". But this last idea, which, os 
the plays in search of instances where Smith's subtitle suggests, is his 
human emotions are related to seasons shibboleth, is not easy to grasp. We are 


circumstance to the recurrent images of the year, although he might as 
of navigation which we find throughout fruitfully have concentrated his search 


Oppen s splendid poetry. 


Speaking essays 


Brian Martin 

Judith Scherer Herz nnd 
Robert K. Martin (Editors). . . ' 

E.M. Forster:. Centenary 

Revaluations 

337pp. Macmillan. £20. . 

0333 29475 0 

Most of these revaluations' were 
presented toe conference at Concord i4 
University, Montreal, to mark the 


Novel and English Romanticism" nnd 
Marlin's paper “The Paterian Mode in 
Forster’s Fiction: The Longest Journey 
to Pharos and PhariUon". • 


on the thirteenth-century lyric. But 
one's worries increase when individual 
poems are scrutinized. Smith remarks, 
after reprinting Sonnet 131 , “It is not a 
profound poem, so it is rather easily 
paraphrased", and to the ensuing 
paraphrase he adds the solitary 
observation that “black has not 
remained a colour; it has become 


response to Shakespeare’s botanical 
blunder as “sheer beauty of diction in 
Shakespeare's sonnets which has 
endeared them to poets": Wyndham, 
he says, “is reading the sonnets as 
poetry". But this last idea, which, si 
Smith's subtitle suggests, is his 
shibboleth, is not easy to grasp. We are 
told, for example, that Y, we must be 
prepared to abandon logic when the 
occasion requires" but not why or on 
what occasions. And no theory is 
advanced ns to why we should not, as 
Steevens dfd, require referential 
exactitude. Reading-the-sonnets-as- 
poetry is, it seems, to read them, 
through a film of reverence which dims 
the intensity of Shakespeare's 
homosexual love and the complexity of 


v<*rv onnri kind nf nrncp K.,t iwll remained a colour; u nas Become nomosexuai rove anainecumpi«uiju* 

SUSS is Cht J synonymous with evil.” Since Us humiliating betraygl. The™ In 
Riven berg’s conclusion if that the ^ 1 f u k 1 es P car j c Wmself hits declared, “In - which so many paragraphs mthlsbpqj 
novel's commentary " * 4 " "" ~ ‘ 


nothing art thou black save in thy 
deeds’ , the comment (along with the 


int. me poem 
complex than 


taper off into paraphrase or glossary 
makes one crave for some critical, 
engagement, be it only in the form of 
Steevens’s sexual prejudice. 


suit the part, and contributes one of the 
two .essays on Howards End , “The 
Role of the Essay-Commentator In 
Howards End". Rivenberg writes' 
amusingly and engagingly. Behind 
Hoiyards End Jies the conversational 
essayist. Forster’s essay London is a 
■Muddle (1937) Is much the same as 


with his reader Is direct. He is not like 
James, “who can .filter everything 
through a central intelligence”. 

Maurice earns three papers in this 
collection, and. two of them are 
particularly . worth reading. Philip 
Gardner writes about the evolution of 


Scriptural symbols 


or two of the authors could not attend) 
ami published. As with all conference 
lectured,, the ( Listener, and now the 

--l-'L 1 _L- ' 1 .1 ..... 


They have Muddle (1937) Is much the same as .the- final version of Maurice. His 
nerer Here Forster's view of London in the novel, evidence' shows, "It is from the 1914 
Jed to (one. expressed in . terms, of Margaret . text, as substantially modified by the 
not attend) Schlegel’s experience of the city. Not version ‘typed in final form, 1932', that 
conference Listening to Music (1939) i reflects the published text of Maurice derives.” 
d now the Forster’s commentary on music in Ira Bruce Nadel argues that for Forster 

“njdymc "greenwood". 


Andrew Lincoln 


Vif . ij — TV- r , 7 , ^ w.i mikmv i unuAu 

reader, should be selective;" it IS ; Chapter Five, Margaret speaks essays: Maitric 
necessary, to sec What. the subject is arid . certainly her love-mnklng is prose. Site He dii 
who is lecturing. We must obviously tells her sister tlmt "there is the widest unrestr 
atlerip to G. K. Dis on Forster and gulf between my love-making- and' society 
Hindu mythology, John Beer on “A .' yours. Yours was romance, nilne will reactio 
Passage to India ; the French ' New be prose. I'm hqt running It down - a toward 


Leslie Tannenbaum • 

Biblical Tradition in Blake's E 
Prophecies 

372pp.' Ouiidford: Princeton 
University Press. £17.60, , . 
0 601 06490 3 . 


Dreams denied 


He did not live in' a country of Prophecies 
unrestrained social mores, but in a 372pp. Ouiidford: Prii 
society which held generally University Press. £17. ( 
reactionary and prohibitive attitudes 0 601 06490 3 

towards homosexuals. Maurice might ; — - 

said to explore the theme of Edward w, ni . f . n ... „ 

Carpenter's remark that “Eros is a SL BI * ?i bl ? 
great leveller", though Forster’s EE" 1 F d Amaginalion and 
treatment of It entails considerable^ J? si0 ? ! lj rom W 10 En ° & not with 
psychological complexity. Wilde Mora ! Virtues . It could only be seen 


. .. Lachlan Mackinnon 

DOfyLpPtZER . ; 1 ■ 

.TV^U^Ccntpry American ; 

* r . LlttHtty N«<«ralbmiAn 

I : Interpretation • 

: . 171pp. Southern Illinois University 
. Press. $16,95. . . .. ■ 

V0 8093 10279 V • 


reading of six works. Studs Lonigan , 
,U.S. A., The Grapes of Wrath, The 
Naked and ,the Dead, Lie Down in 


psychological complexity. WUde Mora ! virtues . It could only be seen 
preferrea working-class boys because S* “h instrument of moral virtue if read 
t hey were “all body and no soul”. The , f OT llt erq l sen8e - He once 

choice was not is simple for Forster as clainie . , ^ hat Voltaire had been 
Wilde's witticism would imnlv, commissioned by God to expose the 
- - - * . natural Bible, the bopk of iron. But, 


Darkness and The Adventures of Atigi 


n ' 2 Mollv B. Tlnslev'*: "M. Hdu oioie, me popg or iron. But, 

sss mw. ‘ * T" *■■ 


Norman Mailer. Plzer’s rcadin 
Naked and the Dead treats Mai 




appos jtlve; catalogue tho 


— poetry. In the first part of his study, 
Tannenbaum argues persuasively tbst 
• Blake's methods are consistent witn 

contemporary theories about the form 

of Ola Testament prophecy and 
. Revelation; that Blake’s ideas about 
9 the redemptive function • of ”5** 
Genius are related to traditional 
theories of prophetic language; and 
that, his archetypal • s Y a |p°H aiI | '• 
recreates the processes of ; . 
— ' — ■ typology. Tannenbaum's survey also 
ilime provides the broad histoncju 
an( i perspective needed to assess mo 
significance of individual influences 
such as Boehme and Swedenborg. ; 

Fread fo the second part of his study, 
once Tannenbaum applies his extopsive,, 
been knowledge of bibucal tradition to a«. 
® tbe prophetic books of Blake's Lamtom 
But, period . The material brought Into pig 
i that ij often by its nature hard to digest. 

. • at times, as in 77ie Song of Los, BlaKeu . . 

traditions so densely allusive that Tannenbaum* 
ipture commentary becomes uncomfonaqil , , 
our 1 congested with quotations 
> very references. Neverthless his anaiysw 
berpf consistently vindicate his, claim uwj, 

dns - riiany obscurities . in Blake can » 


i. iit/iQnb arh nMnrHinn to Vi SSm 6C efll 'P i (y . thnt > w ! len he BUMCSts that 
miS. 6 \ w and documemary narraUve^The 

Decr Huntef md'hi Cold Blood ore his 


naturalism hns embfacd as n domiriant :. Jhoteh on ; dl ^ ion of fivtf 

1 ; Naturalism offers .a feinff- ^ of base, *. bridf fbrbld him. lo go on to deal with } 


Wpods 


surrounding the; two a, ccol| H IS :. ; ; 
Creatibn in Genesis. ■ ■.. : . V . T * , 

v Occasionally he . ties Blake ,tn^. 

is (if. is. hwd » 
that the Chn*fc 


accouriti'-fo^ 


that the Cm 
tile Song 


h tbe fect 


rin#)V but -ffW] 


crowded a 
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Salvage operations Exclusive familiarities 


J, K. L. Walker 

Keith Colquhoun 
F ilthy Rich 

174pp. John Murray. £7.50. 
0 7195 3950 1 


befuddled old men who hardly know 


to her after she has taken command in 
the kitchen and the bedroom. From 
her he learns that his father is in fact a 
superintendent in the Hong Kong 
, police, who has blackmailed Emily into 
looking after his son. Or so it seems. 
“What", Michael wonders, “were the 


From Fleet Street and its intrigues, "Whar\ Michael wonders, “were the 
which provided the material for his last facts that would stand up to historical 
novel Goebbels and Gladys , Keith analysis on the Braudel model7" 

nc°w^romedy ^ 0 ° tire 'vet^rno^’ exotic Tte facts, as they emerge, are 
setting of Hong Kong. East of Suez the 

corruptions are noticeably less homely JJJSIh w^Fnn°in C h k? 
thfln east of Temnle Bnr Police CAJled on nis son to help arrange his 

extortion in thir ^post-fmperlal^ anr-heap — of no tes 

is shown to yield a rich harvest in used £. f . ini?n S2 n 7 Phi , su i ^ i 

dollar notes, and no questions asked. 

Or not, at least, to Begin with. The l,fts lid of one of the suitcases. 


questions, when they do come, are 
pertinent and > the questioners 
pertmaceous. 

Colquhoun approaches his 
destination on an oblique flight-path, 
\vith an innocent at the controls - a 
device he used effectively in his earlier 
novel St Petersburg Rainbow to present 
the hush of the Kerensky summer in 
Petrograd through the eyes of the 
young Catherine Klin and her friends. ' 


a slight but distinctive smell was 
disclosed , mainly no doubt of human 
soil, moist handB and grubby 
pockets, but compounded of face 
powder and other cosmetics that 
perfume women’s purses, splashes 
from noodle stalls, fish scales, meat 
stains and probably a trace of urine, 
for no one allows money to be 
discarded, whatever adventures may 
have befallen It . . . The phrase 
“filthy rich" came into Michael's 
mind. 


Dennis Walder 

Elsa Joubert 

To Die at Sunset 
Translated by Klaas Steytler 
141^3. Hodder and Stoughton. 

0 340*28219 4 

To Die At Sunset is the English 
translation (by the author's husband) 
of an Afrikaans novel, Ons wag op die 
Kapteln, first published in South Africa 
in 1963. Elsa Joubert has written 
several books in Afrikaans, but it was 
her last. work,, published here in 
English as Popple, which brought her 
international recognition. Poppie was 
a remarkable book, a documentary re- 
telling of the life of a Xhosa servant- 
woman in present-day South Africa. 
7b Die At Sunset has the 


hallucinatory power of a dream - or 
nightmare. It is presented from the 
point of view of a middle-aged white 


presented from the 


young Catherine TGin and her friends. ' “filthy rich" came 
Filths Rich (a plaln-Jane christening mind 
which, like Goebbels and Gladys, „. . . . 

Colquhoun or his editor might well i lo u tn 

have spared his offspring) has the even dismissing the char 


have spared his offspring) has the even ^missing me cnance onerea oy 
younger Michael Hawkins as FVancis a government employee, of 
protagonist, a sixth-former at a Sussex do»n|ade^converfrpart ohhe hoard 
public school, who in the middle of the ISS 

term is called away to the colony to h “- fami ^ deserved a more 
attend his mysterious father in an attractive future. Young Hawkins was 
unspecified emergency. planning a different return to England 

IT . , , . : . . , f from a distant land, If not In complete 

On arrival, he is met not by his father tri umph, then at least with something, 
but by a colleague, the hearty Bruce some salvage from his father's wrecked 
Blue, who instals him tn a smal hotel exn «HttniO> Two wm lr« n ft*r l^vino 


His father goes to trial, and Michael, 
dismissing the chance offered by 
Francis, a government employee, of 
doine a deal, converts part of the hoard 
into English banknotes and posts them 
home. “The family deserved a more 
attractive future. Young Hawkins was 
planning a different return to England 


planning a different return to England 
from a distant land, If not In complete 
triumph, then at least with something. 


where for a week he is left to his own 
devices. Michael suspects that his 
father's troubles are emotional, and 


expedition?' Two weeks after leaving 
Hong Kong he is back at school. 

Young Hawkins returns from his 


woman on a coffee-plantation in a 
remote part of Northern Angola 
during the early 1960s. The woman, 
Ana-Paula, awakes one morning to 
discover that the unimaginable has 
started to take place: the house is 
silent, the servants have disappeared, 
and the “insurgents" are coming. 
Predictably, according to this scenario, 
the "insurgents” come from outside, 
from across the river, and are led by a 
foreigner, a Congolese - “native" 
blacks are, it is always assumed, 
unwilling or unable to ’rise" against 
their masters. The whites are herded 
into a little group to wait fearfully for 
the arrival of a mysterious ana all- 
powerful captain wno will determine 
their fate (the Afrikaans title means 
literally “We're waiting for the 
Captain”). 


There appears lo be a Calvinist 
pHrable hovering about this idea. A 
series of flashbacks reveals how Ana- 
Paula, isolated and frustrated by the 
constraints of family life in Lisbon, was 
swept off her feet by the dashing and 
elegant Carlos, and taken to the 
exciting, far-away world of the African 
colonies, there to experience the 
strange corruptions of colonial life, 
which shock and humiliate her. In 
particular, her slowly burgeoning 
tenderness towards her husband is 
burnt at the root by the discovery of his 
secret misto family, Bitter, obsessed, 
half-mad, she has come to be hared by 
all - the inistos, the overseer Pereira 
and his family, (he servants, the farm- 
workers; ' only her 'doe and her 
collection of birds offer soiace, and the 
memory of a brief, illicit intimacy with 
a passing commercial traveller. Her 
husband appears to live entirely 
absorbed in narcissistic self- 
contemplation. 

Elsa Joubert writes with elegance 
and insight about her troubled 
heroine’s unhappy experiences. There 
are weaknesses, such as n tendency 
towards redundant poetjeism; but on 
th6 whole the tale is told with accuracy 
and restraint. Newly arrived in 
Luanda, Ana-Paula observes a black 
woman sitting with her back against the 
wall of a building: 

Ana-Paula’s glance slowly climbed 
up the long, graceful neck to the 
head, tilted by some unseen hand 
slightly backwards. Or it might have 
been the weight of the hair-style, 
coniform, stretching back from the 
roundness of the skull, the black 
frizzy hair plaited and smeared down 
with a kina of reddish clay. The face 
was rather small, the forehead 
pinched and somewhat receding, the 
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nose fiat and spreading and the thick 
lips turning back onto themselves, 
the berry-brown eyes gazing at the 
white people with blank curiosity. 

What human strangeness, Ana- 
Paula thought, what immense 
strangeness, so far removed from 
herself. 

The white woman and the black 
woman looked at each other; 
without turning her head the black 
woman spoke to the person next to 
her. They Inughed .... 

Ana-Paula is “furious" at being made a 
fool of, ns she thinks. The man with her 
tells the black woman to be quiet, 
“matter of factly, as if making a 
statement about the weather". 

Ana-Paula never gets beyond this 
initial response. The white men 
operate within a special kind of 
familiarity when dealing with black 
women, a familiarity which excludes 
Iter. But that maitcr-of-faclness, “as if 
making a statement about the 
weather", has further overtones, of 
which the author herself seems 
unaware. Throughout this book, black 
people appear as objects - sometimes 
even, ns here, beautiful, if deceptive 
objects - nem individualized, given 
the needs, hopes and fears that the 
whiles express. Black people are 
exotic, mysterious, frightening, “like 
objects moved by an invisible force" - 
but never, really, human. That 
privilege is reserved for whites. It is a 
familiar idiosyncrasy of the Afrikaner 
that he claims to *know the black" 
better than anyone else, and hence. 


implicitly, “what is good for him" (or 
her), while at the same time simply not 
admitting the full' human reality of 
black people. Perhaps he cannot afford 
to listen, to know: after such 
knowledge, what forgiveness? 


MlllVl •» UUUU1WU aiv WIIIVIIUliHli BIIVI O ■ t 1 * ■ — 

that he himself is soon to be equipped treasure island considerably more 
with a stepmother. “There would be weathered morally than his literary 
changes; but th»y--T-r-r-.wmjld^bo--nanie#ak^-F«mily')oyahyr^i»iniired- 
concerned with people of a nearly dead into determination to preserve the 
generation who should know better”; comforts of his Enghsh life, overrides 
he "would give his father’s mistress a the shrewd advice of Mrs Wel ington 
peck on the cheek and smell her not to imperil his future - a triumph, 
perfume". At Ihe hotel he finds Colquhoun seems to suggest, for the 
company In the person of Mrs spirit of that other, distant .Hawkins of 
Wellington, the worldly widow of a the swinpng cutlass and the Jolly 
one-time China missionary, who Roger. Despite its corruptions, 



Qavid Profumo 


E rovides a shrew, d commentary to however, Hone K.ong appears 
lichael’s reports of his daily agreeable enough - at least as seen g J ggl 
explorations: Hong Kong "if it were a through the eyes of the novel's cool 

ii* ° ii.i ec i_ uAiinn ni’nfn nnrilch on oritlnnhirniiD 


John Gordon Davis 
Fear No Evil 
359pp. Collins. £7.50. 

0 00 222347 3 


person, would be said to be suffering young protagonist: an adventurous 
from some mental illness, holiday in a clear, bright set ng. As a Several of John 
symptomlsed by fits or IcthaTgy literary devire this works well: the eye have concern 
alternating with bouts of nervous is Innocent enough to focus clean, fresh human bruta 
energy . . Images of the setting and characters endangered sf 

and to permit Colquhoun to lay out his organized aro 
Blue returns to instal Mlchaelln his Ironic subtleties for the reader’s between gory i 
father's flat where he continues his inspection; but not so naive as to stifle dlsmembermer 
solitary life, lunching off shrimp toast conviction in the surface verisimilitude sentimentalism 
and chips at the Cafe Coral, writing his of the narrative or to render the those who seel 
essays on Clive and Curzon , until one intrusions .of the authorial persona too issue though th 
morning his father arrives. He, too, is heavy. The result is a novel that nicely presentation th 
breezily dismissive of Hong Kong: “an balances a witty and compassionate manage, for I 
unspoiled tropical island, the Tahiti of observation of human foibles with a poisea belwe 
our time, the people like aborigines, harshly accurate assessment of the cost propaganda, 
without morality”, and China: “in the, In human suffering when the foibles exception: it d 
most appalling muddle, governed by grow into more voracious organisms. ofDaveyJordi 

Cataclysm and compromise 


Several of John Gordon Davis’s novels 
have concerned themselves with 
human brutality to animals of 
endangered species, and have been 
organized around a sharp contrast 
between gory details of slaughter and 
dismemberment, and an effusive 
sentimentalism towards animals and 
those who seek to protect them. Vital 
issue thoujgh this is, It requires a subtler 
presentation than Davis seems able to 
manage, for his books are uneasily 
poisea between mawkishness ana 
propaganda. Pear No Evil is no 


and Charlie Buffalohom, a 300 !b ex- 
Jewish Cherokee, who “zoo-jack” a' 
crowd of exotic animals from the 
Bronx and lead them towards freedom 
in an Edenlc valley in the Great Smoky 
Mountains. Their venture divides 
world opinion: trophy-hungry hunters 
And. gun-toting lawmen pursue their 
trail, while champions of freedom and 
assorted minority groups campaign 
vigorously for . their cause. 

Davey himself is an unmistakable. If 
composite, bero: Saint Francis,. 

Tarzan, Noah, the Pled Piper and 
Moses by turns. Other characters 
consider him a saint, guru, gladiator,/ 
or fairy. He can communicate wlth r 
animals and literally charms the birds 
off the trees with tne love he exudes. 
This glamour gradually enthrals Dr 


Creation Myth) life on earth 
originated. Elizabeth Johnson 
becomes his disciple, turning her back 
on the values at American society, 
whose gangs of male hunters are seen 
to be tne true beasts of the drama. 

This conversion transforms her Into 
one of the book’s many stereotypes - 
“She was going lo write a book tor the 
housewives nnd schoolchildren of the 
world. It would make them weep and 
laugh and fall iri love with Nature.. 
Then they wouldn't want to lock up 
■ animals . In cages any more?'. 
Chnrdcte're with whom we arc mianl t6 , 
identify are .habitually described :by' 
Davis as being oii the brink of tears; ihq 
good-hearteoare frequently subject io ' 
scalding in the eyes as a result 'pf 
indignation or pity. 

Unfortunately, the novel preaches 
Its ' message in a way that . Is 
iinappeallngly insistent; .rand, its . 
anthropomorphic presentation of. the' 
animals only serves to trivialize thClr . 
natural mystique and dignity. Each; 
member of the cast is given a distinct ' ■ 
human personality - there's poor old 
Sally, .a hippo .whose; guts are 
obstructed by tennis-balls thrown 
playfully down her throat by visitors to 
her cage: and: good old Rajah, the -j 
frustrated bull-elephant:, and Sultan ’ 
the elderly tiger. Only when he avoids = ' 
this ; insistence on. humtin parallelism 1 
does . Davis portray ; the genuinely'; 
fascinating aspects of animal behaviour 


on earth 
Johnson 


Johnson, the zoo's English vet, who 
joins him in his idealistic exodus. 
Coming to realize the loveliness of 


propaganda. Pear No Evil Is no what Jordan is doing, she helps hlm to 
exception: it describes the pilgrimage rejpopulate with beasts the valley 
of Davey Jordan, a gifted circus-hand , ; where (according to . a Cherokee 


Jennifer Uglow 

RtisAVETA : Fen 
T omorrow We Die 
^?pp. Ilfracombe: . ’ 

H- Stockwell. £8.50. 
5 7223 1575 9 .■ 


jjisa’veta Fen, has been writing since 
ijpe.was a schoolgirl In Rusda oefore 


Ihe'HevpIution/ but although she has 
published four novels and three 
felumes of metrioirs since reaching 
Wglaitd ln the 1920s, she is still best 
Ftownhtfre as a translator of Chekhov. 
;{*. ■ • coffnectipn • ' between • her 
HWslatiqns tap'd her own fiction. IS , a 
jUbtie but dearly discernible one: $he; 
w. .-Writes ; of. sensitive individuals 1 ' 
SS* 1 t ^T^tihd bfmaterial wanfr-and 

procures bf work, demands ; 
« family and frfdnds, yet haunted by- 
^Consciousness of. a destiny beyond ^ 


heightened by the principal character's 
sensitivity to the mysteries of life and 
death, ; the laftei* symbolized by the 
Second World War, which; threatens 
and then storm? just pver the horizon; 

The novel describes the reactions 
and relationships of three “Modern 
Women", Sylvia. ®j cWld therapist, 
already deeply . affected ,by .her 
childhood in troubled Ireland and by a 
disastrous 1 marriage, and, her two 
friends, Patricia, a journalist, and 
Barbara, a surgeon, It is very mbch a 
period piece, full bf details of life from 
1938-45- the style of hats, waltzes and 
foxtrots, ration cards arid “extra?", 
creches, : National Restaurants, 
blackout Curtaios and doodle-bugs. It 
also recreates social manners and 
attitudes wi|h. precision, and 
sometidifes with unexpected force; as in 
■the opening chapters, dominated by 
tire expectation of catdclysjnic social 
change, calling forth reactions We now 
associate; wilft . ;tbreats, of riuclear 


eis was 
ttion-as 
We Die i 


bCatW'df fifrrfnon, ratberthad direct 


assault, and the .feeling of effort, 
exhaustion, . uncertainty and the 
constant muffled shock or distant death 
are evoked wltb a skill that makes , 
Sylvia's physical, - dientai and 
emotional collapse .entirely credible. . 

After a long struggle to retain 
independence, represented by her 
celibacy, she sleeps with two men in as 
many days and her subsequent-, 
pregndnpy leads heir into a marriage of 
convenience with a third; “U happened ' 
when I wanted to comfort someone - 
who was very upset . . . with the other 
person jt happened because /-needed 
comforting.' 1 A Iwasin a depressed and: 
passive, mood, Nothing seemed to;- 
matter,” Her -abdication,- and,., 
submission to a dominance 
unconsciously assumed by men, Is: 
linked to a painting, “Asleep in the 
Arms of Destiny"! It 'also seems to-‘ 
prefigure i . the ;. retreat , of ., the 
emancipated profesioqal women of t te 
pre-war era info the hpqseVrives Qf .the'; 
1940s and 1950s, ' . , ; 

1 Tomorrow . r We , , .;Zfre i ".'is 
. fundamentally pessimistic novel. It is; 
about the arbitrary nature of (jjeatti> In, 
war, through hospital negligent*, by: 


suicide; and also .af .conception - 
through tape, from a moment of 
Weakness, 'from unthinking habitual 
sex. It treats the casualties of birth. In a 
niongol child; ; of the family,' Id a. 
schizophrenic schoolgirl; of society, In 1 
the wayward adolescent i evacuees at' 
the Hostel' fof the Unbllletable; ,and 
exposes, albeit with sympathy, •' the 
final helplessness of victims, spectators.. : 
and even! those who try to Intervene. 
Yet the attitudes of several character^, 
such: as tbe.romantic communist, the 
idealistic artist or the .dedicated 
therapist are presented with, a- 
simpllclty Unaffected by jhe jjyhidstn < 
(or realism) of hindsight.. The very . 
structure and style of the book have, a', 
sort ' of uncritH^l: . innbcepce, with their 
fortuitous meetings and extraordinary' '■ 
coincidences, whife the determinedly 
cheerful ending (We’ll have fo make , 


does . Davis portray the genuinely .; 
fascinating aspects of animal behaviour ' 
and survival that his own experlences - 
of wildlife: In Africa' have taught him: ", 

Interspersed . with such fairy-tale, 
passages .though, Is a series of horrific - 
descriptldns of how these, innocent - 
creefotes, tfre. attacked by .thejbr • 


earlier. chaptefal- It is thls'nBTvefo, mfh 
iti strange j mingling ' of despair' arid 
frdpe, that mvds the hovel: ari afr riot 
. s{mplyof ‘retrbsp6ctiorl, but of, having 
actually been written in -an earlier, less 
: Self-conscious age 1 . ' , : 


tear Info flesh and big game stftggcfs; / 
The hfrnfors’ deSite to !extermuiate\ i- m 
abimals ' and .protectors :.alike . is d » 
■combination ofblpodlust qhd casutstiy > 1 ’ 
that is presented is just one aspect of . 

.the humhn tendency to destruction In . 
general. At times, this is: gruesomdy 
effective, -but !on. the whole; Davis> - 
hearffelt; beliefs are his > own worst 
erierrilps: ; repetlllori and triteness sP 
predominate-that any but' the most . 
sympathetic reader Is left with an 
impression of a novel that, like his 
' earlier Levlalhani is nasty , brutish and . 
long. • m 
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GENERAL VACANCIES 


OVERSEAS 


LIBRARIANS 




Legal Information 
Officer 

for a Solicitors’ Practice 

Ai .i larqc linn of Solicitors in the City, we arc 
consolidating and expanding our systems for 
the collection, sinragc, retrieval and dissemin- 
ation of legal and in her relevant information 
within the firm We are prepared tc» invest in 
appropriate technology and/or consultancy 
services for the effective development of this 
work. 

We wish to appoint an Information Officer to 
he ropon-iihlc to the Training Partner for the 
future development of our information systems, 
and hj work alongside our librarian', who 
administer our extensive library of published 
materials. 

Applicants could he librarians or information 
scientists with some experience of handling or 
willingness to deal with legal information in a 
practical context, or lawyers with experience of 
or willing to undertake some Initial training in 
information handling techniques. 

The salary will he attractive to anyone who 
meets the requirements. The firm has a non- 
contributory life insurance, pension and perm- 
anent health scheme. 

Please write In confidence tut* D. C. Macc, 
Lovell, White & King 
21 Hof born Viaduct, London EC1A 2DY. 

LOVELL, WHITE & KING 


TLS 

Special. 

Frankfurt Book Fair 
number 


October 1st - Frankfurt 
October 8th - Frankfurt 


For further details, 
please contact either 
Christopher Lome 
or Gillian Rose- 
01 -837 1234 , 


TENURED APPOINTMENT 

T L Robertson Library 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN 
TECHNICAL SERVICES 

Responsible for co-ordinating the Technical Ser- 
vices {Systems, Aquisitions and Cataloguing) and 
Administration Section of the Institute’s exten- 
sively aDtorriated Library. 'A 'Staff 'of 54/ "or Ftotar* 
of 98. reports through this position, which is one 
of two Senior Librarians reporting to the Principal 
Librarian. The Library serves a student population 
of approximately 11,000. Academic and recog- 
nised professional qualifications plus relevant ex- 
perience ere essential. 

BilHV iiiqt: S2S.127-S12.782 p a 

CanOII lent J nehala: Ivtt /or ipp&nlte and la mrty, plot *», tunes with 
lamovjJ oipamti. Mpat animation 

Appuulloas: Oatiila including IhiflimM and addtaian ol Hum ralttaM 
should b» autmitad in dupkcati not latai than 1 3th Auguat *682 to iha 
Moulton OMicaf. Weaiain Auina>« Houat. 1 18 Stttnd. London WC2R 
O AJ. Iron) Attorn luilhar intormaoon may bo obli.nM 
Whan agplfing ptaaao quota rolaranca numtiar 801 HE8 


BOOKS & PRINTS 


Books Fram Am trios 

To A?CawriJki 
Ciothbound cx Papar 
Out BookoiOnaKunttiad 
0 Ida's on any subset welcome (ram 
ifaiariM. purcHadno aftonit. ptoteasoti. 
iludtnls. bookidbmandlmfivtdualt 
Books Mill U.S. pries ptua post only. 
No aarvloo or hanshig (mo. 

us book ovbiuras eenvicE 

PoalOHieo Box 20W . 

arooiYKcfc, iTy. 11022 TL81M 

ARAB WORLD— CBNTRAL 

AS1 A-INDI A - Rare and out- 
of-print books. Catalogues 


ANV American books. new or 
oul-or- print. - Or say Books, 
86-38 Elliott Avonun, _ Reoo 
Park, New York. NY 11814. 


TMK ORE1NLIIT FORTNIGHT. 
LY. I.O00 old books In. each 

,WnVoW“.SMa; fa 

field. Li 14 

PBTBR RUSSELL new poetry 
titles. Also Book Lists: Rui- 
elan, Celtic. Italian. Esoteric, 
Mod Firsts, Oao. Literature. 
8. Nicola, Lido. Venice. Li 14 


DERBY LONSDALE 
COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

SUB-LIBRARIAN 

READER 

SERVICES 

Applications are Invited from 

S iraduate chartered librarians 
or Iha above senior posl in a 
developing college library ser- 
vice. 

Salaiy: 

Burnham scale 
Senior Lecturer to the bar: 
£10,173-£11,984 
Application forma and lurth*- 
er particulars from the Staf- 
-tfh£ Off k>e» r Derby Lonsdale 
College of Higher Educa- 
tion, Kedleaton Hoad, Derby 
DE3 1GB, telephone Derby 
47181, extension 22, to 
whom completed forms 
should be returned by Mon- 
day, 23rd August, 1962. 


DYFED 

SAINT DAVID* 8 UNIVERSITY 
COLLEQE, LAMPETER 

Applications are Invited Tor ■ 
pant or ASSISTANT LIBRA- 
RIAN far a period or, la 
ntanthe In the flret instance, 
commencing 7 September 1982 
or aa soon ae passible there- 
after. 

Candidates should hold a 
good honours degree end e rec- 
ognized Qualification in llbra- 

rf «r P ,’ on Senior Library 
Starrs' scale ia. £6. 070- 
si 0,375 funder review)! placo- 
ment, according to age. qual- 
ifications and exporlence, wlth- 


ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS 

ASB, ^AItCHl\ P Est mAN 

Limited Period Appointment 

Wo have a vm-amy fur on 
Assistant Librarian; the 
appointment would bn for a li- 
mited parlor! of two yours only. 

Tha post will involve select- 
ing ana preparing papers for 
permanent retention undor the 
Public Record Acte 1958 and 
1867, assisting colleagues and 
visiting researcher? in the use 
or archives and aealstlnn with 
duties in the mein Library. 

Applicants must bn Chartered 


Librarians or hold other accept- 
able qualifications. In addition, 
experience of archive work 


would be advantageous, ns 
would a knowledge of the his- 
tory of botany. 

Pay on appointment would ba 
£9,977 (Including Outer London 
Weighting) for a 36-hour weak, 
Benefits Include 20 days annual 
leave. Ref. 225. 

Further details and applies. 

— Hon forme are available from: 
Personnel Section. Royal Bota- 
nic Oardana, Raw. Richmond, 
•9umy-TW9-SAH. Tel. 01-940 
1171. Ext 412B. 

Closing data for applications 
la: 20th August. 1982. L103 


LONDON 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
LIBRARY 

Applications are Invltod for 
the position Of Library Assis- 
tant In the Society's Library of 
Illstorloal end Current Science. 


In the first six points of tha 
scale. Further particulars and 
application form obtainable 
rrora the Academic Registrar, 
saint David's University Col- 
lege, Lampeter, Dyfad SA48 
7 ED. Closing dptoi Monday 
16th August, J 9B2. LI 03 


CARDIFF 

UNIVERSITY COLLEQE 


has naniD-kiNTHAk ___ . , ... 

AB1A-INDIA — Rare end out- BBNP> J Applications aro Invlt 

p (-print hooka. Catalogues talnlng XVII * XVIII Can- good honours graduates 

SWT a 9NB. Toll 01-748 0354. dl. . ^aVedwiuro. Orlftp: TV" Ji" e "f tuialoniilng lor c 


ARABIC. Hx-Cairo 


w® 1 ' »"”■ 

'tun I cm ir Annum 

flariJissdrfcSI? TK?s EDUCATIONAL 

J<^PP. Belslxa Park HUD. Adm^ 

' • ARABIC. Ex-Cairo University 

isssKl xsSff «r. w o r mf 

Btelngp Road, Twickenham Mx. 9B44 (Evas). LI 63 

■■ ■ nos 


. THE TIMES LITERARY 
• SUPPLEMENT 

■ Classified Advertisement Rates 

Display on Classified Pages --; 

Single column centimetre . . ; 

Minimum space: 9cm x s.c. .. . ... " 


Unage : 

All dasslficatlons* 
Mlnlrp&m 3 lines 


£1 .35 per line 
£4.05 



EXHIBITIONS 



AU advertisements 
aresubject to the 
1 conditiotisof '-4 
acceptance 0 1 Times 


.wpieso^wWphar^ 

avaUableontbquest 

l f’-’.'S'lV f* ,4' * ... ■ 


Active post involving work on 
porlodicole and photographs, 
also aonaral library duties and 
answering queries. Candidates 
must hava a good honours do 


B rea and be prareaalonelly quol- 
Ted, experience preferred, typ- 
ing an advantage. Commenting 


Ing an advantage. Commohtlng 
salary In the range or £6,391- 
£6,769 Including L.W. accord- 
ing to age end experience, 
hours 9.30—5.30 Mondoy-Frt- 
dqy. Contributory pension 
scheme. Written applications 
giving qualifications and experi- 
ence, and the names and 
addressee o( two rareresi 
should be sent to: Tha Libra- 
rian. The Royal Society, 6 Carl- 
ton House Terrace. London 
8W1V 9AQ, not later then 13 
Auguat 1982. LI 03 


Applications are Invltod from 
good honours oraduetoe with an 
approved qualification In llbra- 
r I unship and pravloue- . oxn ari- 
cine ul cuculoniilug lor unu pom 
ol Assistant Librarian In the 
.Cataloguing Section. Duties to 

ssi%"k:„Z: «"e,5*-‘i7o-:a'" ! i 

(Oratfe 1 A). 

. Applications '(2 tuple*) giving 
date of birth, education, experi- 
ence and the nemee and addrea- 
ees or two referees should ba 
sent to. the Vice- Principal 
(Administration) and Registrar, 


(Administration) and Registrar, 

ifiT rrom 

whom further particulars era 
available. Closing data Slat Au- 
gust 1982, Ref: 2440. L103 


BUSINESS 

SERVICES 


LONDON 

KINO'S COLLEQE HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(University of London I 
Denmark Hill 
London EES BRX 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

Salary 8cale: £3. 836-£4.7«B 

4- £1,035 London Weighting 

Allowance (according to age, 
qualifications oiitl exporlence). 

Application* eve Invited far ■ 
‘the post of Library Assistant lit 
the Medical Hnhoul Library 
which aerves tin- Mudlcal .uiu 
Dental School ntnlt, st\idenii. - 
posrgraduBtaH and rono arch 
. workara. Hours are 9—5 Mon- 
day to Friday Inclusive. , , 

Applicants must have a mini- 
mum of three 'O' levols et 
Grade 1, 2, 3. Typing, Prefer- 
ably audio-typing la sssantlsl. 
Previous .experience deslrebie. 
Work will ue divided b ” tvv ,° 
Issuo Desk Routines nnd typlngi 


S aruua, anuuiu lid 

earptary of the Medical School 
qt the above eddreas by .1«*1 
August 1982. L103 


PERSONAL 


















